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It is to me a source of sincere satisfaction, in any good work, 
to co-operate, in my humble way, with the citizens of Worces- 
ter ; a town, whose happy location, and other obvious advantages, 
are likely to render it as famous, for its conventions of the wise 
and good, as the celebrated city of Ratisbon, for its conclaves 
and diets of old. 

I am invited hither^ by the Temperance Society of this ancient 
town, to unite with them in the celebration of their anniversary. 
There is no cause, in which all considerations of a selfish and 
personal nature may more easily be forgotten, than the cause of 
the temperance reform ; and it would afford me more pleasure 
to sit, as I profitably might, a respectful listener to the enlightened 
wisdom of more than one of the many, by whom I am sur- 
rounded, than offer you my own imperfect conceptions, upon 
that interesting theme, which is a topic of absorbbg and inex- 
haustible interest to man to-day and for ever; until the waters of 
strife, those rivers of ruin, that are flowing around us, shall be 
dried up at their fountain heads ; and man shall no longer find it 
in his heart to live by the death of his brother. The Society, 
which I have the honor to address, with eleven hundred mem- 
bers upon its roll, is entitled to command the services of any 
individual, who has given in his adhesion in the usual form. I 



have therefore obeyed the summonSj from a motive of consider- 
ation for the numerous and respectable body, by whom it is 
issued, and from a desire to bear my humble testimony in a holy 
cause ; and, not at all, from a presumptuous expectation of 
pouring new light upon a subject, which has recently gathered 
together so much of the wisdom and eloquence of the whole 
Commonwealth. 

This day is the anniversary of your Society. Another mile- 
stone is planted in the path of time. As friends of temperance, 
we stand on elevated ground. Like the traveller upon his way, 
let us look back, from this eminence, upon the path we have al- 
ready trod ; let us contemplate the scene immediately around 
us ; and then turn our eyes in the direction of our future way. 
Let us, in other words, consider the origm, present state, and 
future prospects of this mighty movement upon earth, which 
is secondary, in the rapidity of its progress, and the beneficial 
character of its influence upon man, to nothing but the revela- 
tion of light and life to a benighted world. It is the cause of 
God, and no place could be more appropriately chosen for the 
consideration of such a cause than these consecrated courts, his 
holy temple. 

It has been pleasantly remarked, that nothing is more wonder- 
ful, than that w^ wonder at all ; and nothbg is more difficult for 
man, than to wonder by rule. It is no easy task so entirely to 
dispossess the mind of its present familiar consciousness, in rela- 
tion to any interesting subject, as to contemplate it with the full 
measure of surprise, which it originally produced. We cease 
to wonder at that, which has been familiarly presented before 
us, in the form of frequent exhibition, although we may be as 
far removed from any satisfactory explanation of all, that excited 
our astonishment, as we were at the commencement. Magnetic 
and electrical attraction and repulsion ; the familiar experiments 
with acids and alkalies ; the conflagration of certain liquors by 
contact in a cold state ; these, and a multitude of similar exam- 
ples, notwithstanding the very best philosophical theories, invented 
for their solution, are just as mexplicable as they were, when 
ihese pecuUar properties of matter were originally known : but 



familiarity has begotten ar species of philosophical contempt fiir 
such conmion-place ifLuses of astonishment. The ingenuity of 
man is everlastingly at work ; new projects are constantly pre- 
sented to the world ; they are shadowed forth, and, in their 
earliest developement, they are frequently encountered with 
derision and contempt ; they are pronounced, not only by those 
who are interested to oppose them, but by grave, intelligent, 
and impartial individuals, to be visionary, impracticable and ab- 
surd : they are nevertheless, in many cases, accomplished, in 
the most ample and satisfactory manner. The well-balanced 
patron, who kept his opinion to himself, and remained aloof, 
while there existed a doubt of entire success, is eager, among the 
crowd, to claim his relation to the enterprise; and the prophet, 
who sneeringly predicted its failure, is nowhere to be found. 
The world receives the promulgation of its actual accomplish- 
ment, with unqualified surprise. In a short time, we become 
familiar with its operation and effects ; and, in comparison with 
other and more recent demands upon our wondering powers, 
we speedily forget the measure of our scruples, and the extent 
of our original astonishment. A proposition to apply the prin- 
ciples of aerostation, for the safe and speedy conveyance of men 
and merchandize from one place to another, in air balloons, 
would appear to the apprehensions of the greater portion of 
mankind the veriest evidence of msanity ; and yet the first sug- 
gestion, of the contemplated application of steam power to the 
purposes of navigation was received in a similar manner, and 
considered equally chimerical, by a large majority of the intel- 
ligent members of society. If a society should be organized, 
at the present time, for the entire abolition of wine from common 
use, upon the broad Mahometan principle, comprehending every 
description of vinous liquor, and indeed every liquor, which, in 
the uncourtly but emphatic phraseology of the Indian, will 
" make drunk come ;" the society would undoubtedly commence 
its operations, not only with no prospect of immediate success, 
and against the sympathies of a numerous body in the commu- 
nity ; but it would be the fortune of such an association to meet 
the direct opposition of the luxurious, the gay, the opulent, and 



the fashionable. To many it would seem utterly impossible, if 
the principles of such a society should finflly prevail, any longer 
to sustain the genteel and convivial relations of life. TTie com- 
mune vincubuniy the common bond of social intercourse would be 
irreparably broken ; the very charm would have departed ; and 
" the feast of reason and the flow of sovl^^ would no longer be 
found upon the earth. In short, the principal security of such 
a society, from the effects of a direct and vigorous warfare, would 
be found in the popular conviction of the utter absurdity and 
impracticability of its designs. And was not such the condition 
of public sentiment, in relation to all our temperance societies, 
whose eflforts were primarily directed against the immoderate 
use of ardent spuits alone? The Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance, as its very name imports, contem- 
plated nothing more than a correction of the excessive use of 
spirituous liquors. The committee, instructed to prepare the 
constitution, in the year 1811, were directed to prepare a con- 
stitution for a society, whose object, in the very words of the 
resolve, was " to check the progress of intemperance.^^ The 
original constitution has not the slightest allusion to the grand 
and infallible specific, the only effectual corrective for this tre- 
mendous evil, the entire abolition of ardent spirits, in every 
variety of form. Addresses have been delivered before the 
Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of Intemperance, con- 
taining an explicit disavowal of all mtention to effect an entire 
abolition of ardent spirits from common use, and avowing no 
higher design than the establishment of a system of temperate 
drinking. Officers of the institution, selected, not altogether on 
account of their particular and personal devotion to the cause, 
but occasionally to gather for the society the adscititious aid of 
a well known name and an elevated station, have gone to their 
graves, without any faith in those very promises, of whose ulti- 
mate and effectual fulfilment we have already such unequivocal 
demonstrations, in every portion of our extensive domain. Such 
were the highest aspirations of Dexter, and Dane, and Worces- 
ter, and Wadsworth, with whom, and their respected associates, 
the original thought of a combination for the achievement of this 



mvaluable good ondoubtedly arose, in these New England States. 
Three years before, however, in the town of Monroe, in the 
State of New- York, a temperanbe society had been organized 
upon the simple principle of total abstinence. The first address, 
of which we have any knowledge, was delivered before the 
Temperance Society of Moreau and Northumberland, by the 
Rev. Lebbeus Armstrong, on the 25th day of July, 1808. In 
that society, although it adopted a principle of total abstinence, 
and enrolled its members under a corresponding pledge, there 
was a constitutional rule, indicative of the imperfect conceptions 
of its original founders. A breach of the obligation to absti- 
nence was followed, not by the removal of the offender, as a 
matter of course, but by a pecuniary amercement, amounting to 
no more than twenty-five cents. These matters, trifling as they 
appear, are interesting points in the primitive history of our 
temperance reform. The sources of the mightiest rivers of the 
earth have been sought with indefatigable toil ; and the traveller, 
Bruce, enjoyed not a more rational satisfaction, in contemplatmg 
; the fountains of Abyssinia, than a zealous firiend of temperance 
receives, when he discovers the humble original of that high and 
holy enterprise, in which he is engaged. Of those wise and 
good men, who gave the earliest impulse, in this noble underta- 
king, many have passed to their account, without even a distant 
view of their land of promise, firom the heights of Pisgah. They 
could not have had any but the most imperfect contemplation of 
those glorious results, which are now developing, over the surface 
of the whole habitable earth. The fame of Galileo is not the 
less, because the telescope has been improved in every succeed- 
mg age, and a fiill survey of the present condition of public senti- 
ment, on the subject of temperance, takes nothing from the 
reputation of those, who gave the direction and cleared the 
passage, for that gentle current, which has become the rush of. 
mighty waters through the world, extending then: refireshing 
influence to the farthest land. 

It is now a matter of unfrequent occurrence, to witness a 
parade of the instrument of intoxication, in all its variety of 
forms, upon the sideboards of the wealthier portion of the com- 
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munity, at all hours of the day. Such, however, at the com- 
mencement of the earliest eflforts in the cause of temperance, 
was the universal practice : an omission to press the pcnsonous 
draught upon the visiter was a palpable breach of the common 
rules of hospitality ; and a reluctance to participate was an une- 
quivocal evidence of incivility and ignorance of the world. It 
is but a short time, since the custom amounted to a general usage 
of introducing spirituous liquors into the dead man's apartment, 
preparatory to the conmiitment of his body to the grave. We 
are, some of us, not too young to remember, that even the holy 
man was scarcely prepared, on such occasions, to lift up his 
hands and his heart before God, until he had sufficiently par- 
taken of the spirit. Can a more revolting spectacle be conceived, 
than the simple reality of a drunkard's funeral, as it was almost 
invariably conducted, some twenty years ago ; and as it is still, 
occasionaUy, though rarely conducted, by such as are unwilling 
to abandon the usages of days by-gone ? I refer not to the fu- 
neral obsequies of the palpable drunkard, the dramseller's victim, 
who perishes in the gutter, before the workshop of destruction ; 
but to the very reputable drunkard, the citizen, whose worldly 
possessions were sufficient to ensure him, in the phraseology of 
the day, a handsome Jiineral ; and to collect around his corpse 
a very creditable company of mourners, who mourned not as 
those without hope. His death was directly produced by some 
affection of the lungs, or the stomach, or the liver, or the brain ; 
and his reputation was shielded under the mystical designation 
of the medical profession. He died undoubtedly of cephalitis, 
ov phthisis puJmonaliSy or dyspepsia, or hepatitis, which are 
frequently the causes of death in persons, whose habits have 
been perfectly correct. He was never drunk, in the serpentine 
sense of the word, in the whole course of his life. He may have 
been the chief depositary of the public confidence, in his own 
particular municipality ; the careful and judicious manager of a 
town's affairs ; wise in his generation to perfection. He may 
have been a man of godly conversation ; he may have been a 
vender of drams through the week, and, havmg purified, to the 
very letter of the Levitical law, on Saturday night, he may have 



taken his position as deacon of the parish, and ministered in the 
holiest of holy things, upon the Sabbath day. Nevertheless, he 
may have been a temperate and regular drunkard, a systematic 
and conscientious tippler ; who ran down, with all the regularity 
of an eight-day clock ; and abbreviated tlie span of life, by so 
steady and well regulated an apphcation of the stimulating prin- 
dple, that none, but a close observer, would have detected the 
truth, that he was a drunkard in gram. . It has been the fortune 
of some of us to be present at the funeral solemnities of such a 
personage as this. We have seen ardent spirits ostentatiously 
displayed withm a few feet of the receptacle of death, the cof- 
6n, which contained the tenantless clay. We have seen the 
friends, neighbore, and relatives of the defunct advance, one after 
another, to the table, and deliberately partake of the very poison, 
which caused the death of their departed fiiend : for, however 
the professor of the healing art may have designated the disease, 
of which he ultimately died; rum, ardent spirit, in some form 
or other, was the great, first cause of his dissolution. We 
should certainly express our abhorrence at the exhjhitiou of the 
halter, or the poignard, or the preparation of laudainun or arsenic, 
at the funeral of a miserable being, who had connnitted suicide, 
by the instrumentality of either ; and yet these circumstances, 
considered abstractedly from the influence of popular custom, 
are identical in every particular. Such was the condition of 
the pubhc sentiment but a few years ago, that the omission to 
comply with this barbarous and disgusting usage, would have 
operated to the disadvantage of the parties concerned. It is a 
well known fact, that there were certain individuals, whose uni- 
versal philanthropy conducted them to every funeral in the city 
OT town, in wliich they happened to reside ; and who might have 
been considered chief mourners, if their sympathy were to be 
measured, by the depth and sincerity of their potations. Among 
the wise and the good, there were distinguished civilians, emi- 
nent physicians, grave and learned clergymen, individuals of 
every profession, of iiTeproacliahle lives aud conversatioua, wlro 
partook of ardent spuit, with a steady band, and in a temperate 
who concurred in the opinion of the celebrated 
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Brown, that life b a forced state ; who therefore thought it 
expedient to stimulate a little ; and who considered the whole 
temperance enterprise, limited as were its views, at the com- 
mencement, as absolutely wild and Quixotic, and about as likely 
to succeed, as an attempt to lay the four winds under a penalty 
bond, to blow in a temperate manner, over the land and the sea. 

In such a condition of public sentiment, those great and good 
men, who were the pioneers, in this high and holy cause, pro- 
ceeded, step by step, and in the most cautious manner. If 
they had proposed, at the very outset, the same high standard, 
which is proposed by the friends of temperance, at the present 
day ; upon a world, so illy prepared for its reception, the whole 
project might have been improvidently lost ; and ages might 
have rolled away, without any additional effort in its behalf. It 
is not conceivable, that the insufficiency, for the moral occasions 
of the world, of the already antiquated theory of temperate 
drinking, could have escaped the keen observation and the far- 
reaching intellectual vision of Dexter, the first President of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of Intemperance. It 
isless difficult to beUeve, that his genuine patriotism predominated 
over his own pride of thought and his personal ambition ; and 
that he withheld a portion of his high conceptions, upon this 
interestmg themC} from a justifiable apprehension, that their full 
disclosure, in the existmg condition of popular opinion, might 
prove injurious and even ruinous to the cause. It is easy to 
imagme the effect, which would have been produced, by a vig- 
orous attempt, in the begmnmg, to extend the application of 
the principle of total abstinence. 

The great reformation, which has been so effectually begun, 
is not likely to stand still : it mast either go forward, or recede. 
We occasionally are forewarned of a reaction. From what 
quarter will it come ? Will the drunkards, in revenge, resolve 
to be drunker than before 7 T3e it so : they will the sooner pass 
away from that fair heritage, which they have proved themselves 
unworthy to possess, and leave behind them a generation of 
temperate men. Will sober men turn drunkards, under the 
gratuitous patronage of the venders of drams ? Will the im- 
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porter, and the distiller, the innholder, and the petty Tender, 
combine, to replace this tottering Juggernaut upon its unsightly 
throne ? Will they establish Saturnalia, throughout the cities 
of the earth, and scatter largesses of liquid fire to the world ? 
Who are they, those good men, who keep watch and ivartl, and 
givCus the first intimation of a reaction lo come? Is it not 
inexpressibly amusing to hear this warning voice, lifted by men, 
who are directly mterested in the continuance of the traffic in 
rum ? Who may not lawfully smile, when he encounters thia 
cautionary sentiment expanded over half a column of some ad- 
vertising journal, and flanked, on the right hand and on the 
left, by numerous advertisements of whiskey and gin ? The 
whole idea of a reaction is preposterous and absurd. It is im- 
possible to indicate tlie point or the principle, upon which a 
reaction shall arise. The imposition of a public burthen, in the 
form of an oppressive tax, or in any other form, may lead to 
revolution and civil war ; but, in the temperance reform, the 
very countersign is peace ; its temples are not halls of the in- 
quisition ; its officers ai'O not alguazils ; its arguments are appeals 
to tlie common sense and the common feeling of mankind. 
Where there is no force employed, the idea of resistance is 
inconceivable. And we should like to know, who, even among 
the most devoted suitors, at the shrine of popularity, or among 
the most unprincipled teachers in the schools of irreligion and 
modem philosophy, will endeavor openly to embarrass the on- 
ward march of the friends of temperance, and persuade a world, 
cleansed and washed already of no small measure of its pollu- 
tion, to return and wallow in the mire ! Wq have said that this 
great moral reformation must either advance or recede. The 
ktier is lo be apprehended, on no principle whatever. Its unpar- 
alleled progress hitherto is an earnest of its future success. Ama- 
zing as are the results of its operations at the present day, it is 
more than probable, it is almost certain, that, upon the scale of 
actual achievement, we have advanced but a little way towards 
the consummation of all that is to be expected, as the end and 
aim of this magnificent enterprise. When our descendants, at 
some fiiture day, shall take a retroepective glance at the efibrl« 
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of their ancestors, in this great and glorious cause, will it be 
fairly a matter for surprise, if they should not be impressed with 
a sentiment of profound respect for the consistency of their 
fathers ? May they not exclaim, in the language of simplicity 
and truth, our worthy fathers undertook to abolish the use of 
ardent spirit ; they organized themselves into societies ; they 
signed pledges ; they collected information with indefatigable 
industry, and circulated that information throughout the land ; 
they published voluminous reports ; they employed missionaries 
and agents ; they celebrated anniversaries, and listened to their 
orators ; they established presses for the more extensive diffiision 
of all knowledge connected with the object in view ; they ex- 
horted one another, and contributed money for this important 
end ; yet they collected together, not only those, who may be 
presumed to have signed these pledges, without sufficient con- 
sideration of their import, but, in many instances, grave and 
experienced individuals, professmg Christians, and men in high 
official station, and upon their boards of hospitality, they exhib- 
ited and partook of the juice of the grape, in its several varie- 
ties, wine, enforced and unenforced, which even the infidel is 
forbidden to taste, by the religion of the false prophet of Mecca. 
Not a glass of this liquor could have been thrown upon the fire 
without exhibiting an immediate proof, that it contained a very 
considerable portion of alcohol. We know, they will affirm, 
that men may be made drunk with wine, and for no other reason 
than because it is an ardent spirit. When we use the common 
expression, and say, that wine contauns an ardent spirit, we must 
remember, that we can say nothing more of any spirituous 
liquor ; for all have a proportion of pure water in their compo- 
sition. Where, then, was the consistency of our ancestors ? To 
this inquiry the answer is at hand. The wise and good of the 
present generation are aware, that the idols of the people are to 
be removed, one after another. The demolition of three hun- 
dred emblems of idolatry, in the Caaba, was, with Mahomet, 
the operation of an hour. The abolition of wine, over his wide 
dominions, from the Atiantic to the Ganges, was the immediate 
result of a mandate, pretended to have been received firom Grod. 



But here the appeal is neither to the fear nor to the credulity of 
man. Let us lay 'the foundation of this majestic work m the 
abolition of ardent spirit. Our descendants may raise the super- 
structure, as the fijture occasions of society may seem to require. 
He, who, at the present day, pledges himself lo abstain imm 
ardent spiiit, in the common acceptailon of the words, may con- 
scientiously partake of other inebriating hquors of a milder class, 
so iar as his pledge is concerned. How far lie may proceed in 
any such indulgence, consistently with the preservation of his 
happiness and health, and the welfare of society, is matter for 
grave reflection. Examples are not wan^ug, of members of 
temperance societies, who occasionally stand upon their reserved 
rights, and are in danger of violating the prohibition of St. Paul. 
Perhaps, in the regular advancement of public opinion, this 
interesting point may furnish a question for some succeeding age. 
It is not our intention to press it farther, at the present time. 
Of one thing, however, we are perfectly assured, that all the 
evils, which flow from the use of alcohol, under the technical 
designation of ardent spirits, as gin, brandy, whiskey and rum, 
are frequently produced by the use of wine and other mehriating 
liquors. Is it not an authorized presumption, is it not the fiict, 
that there are individuals, who adJiere most scrupulously to the 
letter of the pledge they have subscribed, and vvho would be 
essentially benefitted, if that pledge were more comprehensive 
in its character ; who make up for the resignation of ardent spirit, 
commonly so called, by a more liberal allowance of the stimu- 
lants of a milder class; and of whom, in a peculiar sense, it may 
be affirmed, that the letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive I 
Is there not a certain proportion of mankind, among the more 
opulent and fashionable classes of society, whohaveno disposition 
ta co-operate with the friends of temperance, nor even to enrol 
their names upon the roster of any temperance society ; who, 
nevertheless, have a sincere and becoming contempt for'tha 
vulgar drunkard ; who turn away with disgust from those un- 
genteel allurements to uitemperance, which are presented at 
every comer; whose nerves are unpleasantly affected, by the 
vurj- effluvia, arising iironi alcohol, in its spedfic form ; but who 
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are in the habit of daily stimulation with expensive wines, to an 
inordinate degree? The answers to these inquiries may be 
easily supplied. Let us turn aside from this portion of our sub- 
ject, with a simple intimation, that the number is very consid- 
erable of those, who, under the pledge to abstain from ardent 
spirit, conceive themselves bound to abstain fit)m wine; and 
there are societies, who remove all doubt upon the subject, by 
the direct phraseology of the pledge itself The female tempe- 
rance society, at the beautiful village of Sandy Hill, near the 
banks of the Hudson, in the State of New- York, are bound, by 
then: constitutional pledge, to abstam " fit)m wine, ale or strong 
beer, and all kinds of distilled liquor, unless they are prescribed 
as medicine, by a temperate physician." In connexion with 
this topic, it may not be amiss briefly to notice a very common 
observation, in the mouths of men, who persist in the use of 
spirituous liquors. Let the rich man relinquish his wine, say 
they, and we will give up our ardent spirit at the same time. 
Let us examine this entrenchment, and see if it be a sti^ng hold 
or not. Wine is unquestionably productive of infinite mischief 
and misery ; and, if it is hereafter to become a substitute, with 
a considerable proportion of those, who have resolved upon the 
abandonment of ardent spirits, it will be well worthy of the same 
vigorous and unrelenting crusade, which has been directed 
against their employment. But wine, at the present day, can- 
not be compared, in relation to its evil effects, with that fiery 
beverage,' the drunkard's draught. But, to give the tippler 
the advantage in this argument, let us suppose, that wine is 
equally injurious with the most potent alcoholic liquors ; and is 
not the proposition absurd in the extreme ? If the abandonment 
of ardent spirit be the part of wisdom, if the determination to 
abstain, be in itself a good thing, why should the dram drinker 
hesitate, or make that abandonment depend upon any act or 
thing, to be done or omitted by another ? If the abandonment 
of ardent spirit be not a good thing, the dram drinker cannot 
make it a better thing, by associatmg another with himself in its 
abandonment. The argument is precisely this : you have one 
grievous distemper ; I have another. Our strength is daily di- 
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minisbed, and our lives are brought into jeopardy, by their con- 
tinuance. The fQeans of cure are perfectly sjjnple, and entirely 
within the power of eacli of us ; now I will agree, that if you 
will cure the disease upon your body, in whicii I have no inter- 
est) then, and uot before, I will cure the disease upon mine. 
Such is tlie substance of this idle proposition ; and there is not 
an argument, which lias ever been cast b the way of this good 
cause, to impede its progress, which may not be disposed of in 
the same satisfactory manner. 

We have cast a reU-ospective glance at the days of small 
things. When we turn our eyes upon the present condition of 
the world, and compare the colossal stature and gigantic stiides 
of the temperance reform, with its first feeble life-cry, and all its 
impotent and inauspicious beginnings ; let us neither fear nor 
falter, in any enterprise, directed to the improvement of the 
condhion of man ; however it may transcend our highest aspi- 
rations, or exceed the apparent measure of our finite powers. 

In our own extensive domain, the progress of this mighty 
moral revolution so entirely exceeds the highest hopes and an- 
ticipations of man ; it exhibits, in its stupendous monuments on 
every side, an acliievement, so entirely beyond the measure of 
human power, that we are cheered onward to continued and 
augmented efforts, by the assurance of a present Deity, the arm 
of a directing and sustaining Providence. Town, County, Slate 
and National Associations are rapidly organizing, in every comer 
of our common country, from the Kocky mountains, to the 
Atlantic ocean. The world is daily acquiring new lessons of 
wisdom, upon this interesting subject ; and it is becoming more 
thoroughly understood, in all its various relations. It is compu- 
ted, that not less than two millions of tlie people of the United 
States abstain from using ardent spirits, and from fumishmgthera 
to others ; more than five thousand merchants, and other venders 
of spirituous liquors, have abandoned their heart-sickening occu- 
pation, — the traffic in broken constitutions, and broken liearts ; 
between five and six thousand drunkards have been reclaimed 
from a career of infamy ; two thousand distilleries have been 
stopped; the number of societies in the United States, at the 
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present time, upon the principle of total abstinence, exceeds 
four thousand five hundred, the State of New York alone con- 
tarns fifteen hundred and thirty eight ; State temperance societies 
have been formed in every State in the Union, with the excep- 
tion of two. Even the native Indian, to whose lip the poisoned 
chalice was first presented by ,a Christian, even the Indian of 
the forest, has put his hand to this holy work. There are tem- 
perance societies established among the Tuscarora, Seneca, 
Onondagua and Cayxiga tribes. The temperance reform has 
been successfully introduced into the army and navy of the 
United States. It is no longer considered indispensable, that 
the sailor or the soldier should be reduced to the condition of 
3 brute, that he may exhibit the spirit of a man ; and that 
he should rush into battle, perhaps into the presence of his 
Maker, in a state of beastly intoxication. The highest com- 
mendation has been bestowed upon the condition of the Pacific 
and Mediterranean squadrons, since the date of this important 
change. In the merchant service, more than six hundred vessels 
are upon the stormy sea, whose gallant crews put their trust in 
God, and rely upon their natur^ energies, carrymg no ardent 
spirit whatever. No sex, no age, no condition of society is in- 
different to the result of this glorious enterprise. The field is 
the world, and every inhabitant of the earth has a vital mterest 
in gathering the harvest. In the town of Bennington, a name 
which can never be forgotten, the daughters have s^ us an ex- 
ample, in this moral revolution of the world, flilly equal to that 
exhibited by their worthy fathers, in our great political revolu- 
tion of old ; six hundred females have petitioned the board of 
excise to grant no license in that town, for the sale of ardent 
spirit. What an appeal is this ! The mothers, the daughters, 
the sisters, petition the constituted authorities of a town, in behalf 
of their fathers, their husbands, and their brothers ! Take not 
away from us, these petitioners may be supposed to say, take 
not away from us the happiness of our homes, the peace of oiu* 
firesides ; place not alluring snares, at the comers of our streets, 
to entangle the feet of those, whom we love ; to mislead the 
steps of o\\jt fathers, and cover with shame those gray hairs, 
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which we are commanded to honor ; to etupify the heads and 
comipt the heartSj of those to whom we are united in the closest 
ties, for better, for worse ; let not loose upon the world a cold, 
calculating, mercenary body of men, who, for the sake of a little 
lucre, shall tempt our husbands with the dnmkard's draught, 
and win away our children's bread ; annihilate our hopes of 
happiness on earth ; give us ashes for beauty, and mourning for 
the oil of joy ; and leave us, after a pilgrimage of complicated 
misery, the helpless and houseless children, and the heart-broken 
widows of unprofitable drunkards. 

Let us contemplate the progress of temperance on other 
shores. If we had continued the dependant colonies of tlie 
mother country ; if we had submitted to be taxed and tithed for 
her behoof; if our tributary millions and the bone and muscle 
of our whole population had gone to increase her wealth and 
her power, for two hundred years ; tlie sum total of all the ben- 
e6t she would have received, would have been as a drop to the 
ocean, compared with those incalculable advantages, which will 
infallibly result from the introduction of tlie temperance reform 
among the inhabitants of the British isles. This lesson of wis- 
dom she has condescendedtoreceive from her revolted children; 
and, with perfect magnanimity, the wise and tlie good have ac- 
knowledged iho source from whence it is derived. The British 
and Foreign Temperance Society, under the patronage of the 
Bishop of London, sent their delegate to the great temperance 
convention, recently assembled in the city of Piiiladelphia. 
That noble devotion of time, talent and pecuniary aid, which, 
upon every call, in the cause of humanity and virtue, lias distin- 
guished the inhabitants of Great Britain, is abundantly mani- 
fested upon the present occasion. Societies are m progress in 
Tarious quarters of the realm, acting upon the only rational 
principle, the principle of total abstinence ; reports, journals, 
circulars and magazines are issuinn; from a thousand presses, and 
rapidly spreading information not only over the whole United 
Kingdom, but conveyed in her ten thousand barks, whose can- 
vass is offered to every breeze, and whitens every sea ; like the 
Syi^g seed, they aie committed to the winds, and scattered far 
3 
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and wide, to vegetate in distant climes. England, Ireland and 
Scotland are eagerly engaged in this blessed work. The Swede 
receives with high satisfaction the tidings of a great moral spe- 
cific for the evils of intemperance. The king of Prussia, by 
his consul general, in this country, has made application to the 
government of the New York State Temperance Society, for 
all information, which may aid him in the introduction of the 
reform into his dominions. In Maui, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, with a population of thirty-five thousand, the sale of 
ardent spirit has been forbidden by the government for fourteen 
years. Even in Southern AfHca, there ai-e two temperance 
societies, those of Grahamstown and Kat river, comprehending 
more than two thousand members. 

The advocate in the cause of temperance may lawfully en- 
deavor to enlist those kindlier affections, implanted in the nature 
of man. He may summon, in such a cause as this, the heart- 
broken father, and bid him open his wounds afiresh for the benefit 
of others. He may compel the reluctant witness to uncover 
the tomb of his blasted hopes, and trace, step by step, the prog- 
ress of intemperance in an only son, fix)m the cradle of innocence 
to the grave of bfamy. He may cause him to linger with a 
psdnful minuteness over the more touching incidents in the tale 
of sorrow; that litde age of bitter anguish, the earliest moment 
of conviction, that his unhappy child, until then happy, inno- 
cent and confidmg, was lost to a sense of shame, reeling in the 
public way. He may extort fix)m the witness the admission, 
that the partner of his bosom, the mother of this incorrigible 
boy, subdued by this domestic misery, wept herself away, and 
died, at last, of a broken heart. He may even elicit the fact, 
that the victim of intemperance was prevented, by intoxication, 
fix)m following the dead body of that very parent, whom he had 
hastened to the grave. He may summon another and another ; 
the widowed mother fix)m her sleepless pillow of tears, who has 
buried the pride of her heart in the drunkard's grave. He may 
exhibit before you the anxious and unhappy son of some de- 
graded parent, secretly conducting home fix)m the dram seller's 
door, the tottering steps of that wretched and ruined old man, 



from whose loins he sprung ; depositing the i\Teck perhaps of a 
once tender hushand, an affectionate father, a worthy citizen, a 
professing Christian, upon his bod of shame, and exclainatng, in 
the language of humiliation, to the surrounding group of afflicted 
children, " this was our father ; if we cannot honor, let us cover 
all that remains, with the mantle of filial affection and regret." 
The advocate in the cause of temperance may demand the 
, testimony of the sister who pours forth, in vain, the eloquence 
of an agonized heart, to conquer that ruinous relish, which is 
hurrying the brother, the playmate of her childhood to an un- 
timely grave, through the paths of corruption and of crime. He 
may call from her hiding place iJie poor pitiahle wife, who had 
fled to some secret corner of iho garret or the cellar, when the 
heavy and irregular tread and the profane and brutal salutation 
announced the return of drunken husband ; ho may bid her 
recapitulate the history of her miserable imion ; its dawn, as 
bright and transient as the morning sun of an April day. This 
wretched man was virtuoiis then, industrious, temperate and 
happy. She gave him confidmgly all tJiat she possessed ; her 
woridly goods and a devoted heart ; he liad squandered the one, 
and broken the other. The tongue, whicii had promised to love 
and to cherish, liad proved indeed an evil member, dealing in 
nothing but unmeasured and unmerited abuse. That right hand, 
which she had received, in her bridal hour, in token of protec- 
tion and fidehty, had forgotten its cunning, and fallen hea^-ily, in 
the drunkard's wrath, upon a defenceless woman. She may liij: 
up the curtain of concealment, and show you the interior of the 
drunkard's domicil, once the quiet fireside, the home, sweet 
home of a happy family, but now the scene of physical and 
moral desolation ; the untimely grave of all domestic happiness ; 
the den of complicated misery and crime, of loathsome disease 
and unnatural death. She may lead your eyes and your hearts, 
by the indication of her finger, to tiiat ragged pallet of straw, 
which lies between the floor and the corrupted mass of tenant- 
less clay. The verj' bedstead has been bartered for the abom- 
inable curse. The poison at length has finished the work. The 
miserable victim of intemperance has gone to his terrible account. 
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A group of half-clothed and starving children surround the un^ 
buried remains of the faithless husband and apostate father. 
They bend their eyes for support upon the abused and forsaken 
being, who is at last released from her bitter partnership of 
misery. Her early impressions of a religious faith have proved 
the lifeboat of her sinking spirit, upon the troubled waters, in a 
disastrous voyage. The pressure of accumulating sorrows has 
drawn her more closely to the Father of the broken in spirit. In 
her moments of deepest affliction, she has sought her consolaticxi, 
not from the bottle, but from the book of God : and, when this 
certain refuge of the heavy laden, when the holy volume itsdf 
was at last pawned to the dram seller, by her worthless husband^ 
fer the drunkard's draught, she has conveyed its recollected 
counsels and its cheering promises to her crying and supperleili 
diildren, teaching them to hope for the bread of a better lifd^ 
from the God of the widow and the fatherless. 

Such appeals, such arguments as these, are perfectly allowa- 
ble in the cause of the temperance reform. We press them no 
farther than your reason will yield them its ready and substantial 
support. We ask you to reason rather than to feel. Resnst, 
to the uttermost, if you will, the natural impulse of your hearts, 
and resolve to be guided by the clear and steady light of your 
understanding alone. Let us follow the example of the most 
ancient apostle in the cause of temperance, who neither de- 
claimed, nor appealed to the passions of men ; Paul reasoned of 
righteousness, temperancey and judgment to come. That in- 
temperance is an evil, all men agree. As to the measure of 
that evil, and the proper means for its suppression and preven- 
tion, there are different opinions: yet, as the whole subject 
becomes more thoroughly investigated, good, and wise, and dis- 
interested men are rapidly and closely uniting in one common 
sentiment, that the evils of intemperance, direct and consequen- 
tial, stand pre-eminently first and foremost, in the catalogue of 
human curses and calamities ; and that a cautious calculation of 
the cost and charge, and of all the petty sacrifice of habits to be 
involved in the adoption of an effectual corrective for this behe- 
moth of evils, is altogether unbeeommg in a Christian people. 
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to lire in the lore of country and the fear of 
God. 

Four fifths of all the pauperism and crime, in the United 
States and Great Britaiuj and an enormous proportion of all 
mental and bodily diseases and premature deaths, are cfiaigeable 
to the use of inebriating liquors. What is the proof of this as- 
sertion ? The evidence is spread over tlie breadth and length 
of all temperance reportSj journals, circulars and magazines, 
presenling the opinionsj based on tlie strongest grounds, of emi- 
nent civilians and philanthropists of every profession, in Great 
Britain and America. It is therefore a reasonable conclusion, 
that a vast amount of domestic wretchedness must be the certain 
consequence of intemperance. The late Attorney Genera! of 
the United States has explicitly given his opinion, that, if we 
could liave a statistical survey of all the unhappy families in the 
United States, with the causes of their misery annexed, we should 
discover nine tenths, at least, to have been the result of intem- 
perance. The venerable Chief Justice Marshall has recently ex- 
pressed hisopinion, in the following words; "The viceof intem- 
perance is too extensively ruinous ; ilie misery, which follows 
in its train, loo certain and wide spreadmg ; it has destroyed the 
peace and happiness of too many families, not to have engaged 
the serious and earnest attention of thinking individuals in every 
part of our country." It cannot be doubted, that inebriating 
liquor, which rouses all that is contentious in the nature of man, 
when extensively employed among a people, must lead to se- 
ditious and revolutionary movement, and jeopardize the stability 
of States and empires. The probability of such a consequence 
is always increased, in proportion as we advance towards those 
regions of the earth, whose inhabitants may be appropriately 
termed the children of tlie sun. "Generally speaking," says 
the Abbe Raynal, " intemperance makes men furious in hot 
countries, and only renders them stupid in cold ones. It hath 
therefore been necessary to forbid it with more strictness, in 
one climate tlian in another." It is by qo means necessary, for 
the production of such a condition of mind, such a tone of pop- 
ular feeling, as may eventually endanger the peace and safety 
of a stale,, that individuals should be addicted to the use of 
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ardent spirits, or fall into habits of gross inebriation. Gentle 
and continual stimulation with the choicest and most expensive 
inebriants is abundantly sufficient for the work. If the celebrated 
Dr. Cooper, of Carolina, who proposed to calculate the value 
of the Union, would faithfully analyze all those ingredients of 
evil, which have recently mingled and effervesced, in the great 
political cauldron of the South, we should be very much mista- 
ken, if he did not discover a large proportion of old Monteiro 
wine, whiskey and peach brandy, at the bottom. The patriot 
therefore, not less than the philanthropist, is summoned, by his 
love of country, to assume his appropriate station, in the fore-* 
most rank, among the faithful friends of the temperance reform ; 
and to press forward, firmly and fearlessly, for the accomplish- 
ment of this mighty moral revolution of the world ; which shall 
emancipate man, not firom chains and fetters, which detain the 
body alone in dishonorable bondage, but from chains and fetters, 
which bind him, body and soul, in the dust of the earth, under 
the unrelenting tyranny of his unnatural appetites and passions^ 

There is a higher and holier relation, in which the considera- 
tion of the effects of intemperance is pre-eminently important 
to man. This brutalizing vice, which renders him regardless of 
his fellow-creature and of himself, diminishes his fear of God, 
and weakens all his conceptions of a future state. Is there a 
more awful image, pictured in man's imagination, than that of 
an apoplectic drunkard, summoned, while the poisoned chalice 
is at his lips, hurried fix)m his confounded associates directly into 
the presence of an offended God ! Can it require the eloquence 
of inspiration, to teach the unprofitable drunkard, in a moment 
of sobriety, while he contemplates his wasted hours, his prosti- 
tuted talents, his neglected duties, and the sum total of all the 
misery which he has brought upon himself, his family, liisfi:iendS| 
to tremble at the idea of a judgment to come ! 

We have taken a summary view of the principal evils of in- 
temperance. Its disgusting, its particular details are a matter ' 
of continual exhibition before the world. There rarely issues a 
public journal of any description from the press, which does not 
set before us some fresh example of its temble effects. Its 




cmlinary ctmsequences, pauperism, disease, degradation, insaDJty, 
crime of a less atrocious character, and lingering death, are so 
universally presented, in all the cities and villages of the. United 
Slates, that they scarcely attract theattentionof the busy world. 
We are occasionally roused from our habitual indifference, by 
the communication of an atrocious niurder of a whole family, 
by some brutal husband, under the influence of ardent spirit. 
To-day we receive the afflicting news of a suicide, committed 
by a citizen, whoso rash act cannot be explained, upon any 
principle ; since he scrupulously abstained from ardent spirit ; 
was perhaps a member of s. temperance society ; in easy cir- 
cumstances ; and never known to be drunk, in his whole life, 
upon any tbing but wine. To-morrow we read the account of 
a human being, converted into a perfect fiend by enormous po- 
tations of cider or beer, who, in the moment of phrenzy, — I 
allude to a case of recent occurrence, — cuts down, with a single 
stroke of his axe, the wife of ins bosom, and the child cluiging 
at her breast. Tlireeexamp]e9,of aiiaggravatedcbaracter, have 
been exhibited, within a few weeks, in my own inunediate neigh- 
borhood. A. young man, unused to ardent spirit, driving his team 
from the city, drank freely of gin, at a grogshop, kept by a deacon, 
The poison soon found its way to the brain of this unfortunate 
young man. Within a few rods of my own door, he jumped 
down unnecessarily to hasten his cattle ; and, attempting to re- 
gain his seat upon the tongue of liis wagon, fell over, and the 
whole load, weighing nearly a ton and an half, passed over hJa 
body. He died on the second day afier this event. This young 
man was no drunkard, and, by bis thrift, had laid up several 
bundled dollars in our Savings' Bank. Being asked, by a fellow 
laborer just before he died, "do you know mef" — "I know 
you," he replied, "and you now see what comes of drinking 

spirit." Another, a husband, and the father of five Utile 

children, fell into habits of intemperance. Alter a night of 

anxiety for her absent liusband, the first object which met the 

L eye of the miserable wife, when she opened her door in the 

I mommg, was the cold and lifeless body of the ]>rofligate, bang- 

^L iRg upon a neighborbg tree. ^Two individuals, fathers, bus- 

I 
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bandS) friends and neighbors drank together, till they were drunk* 
They then disputed which had consumed the larger portion of 
a quart of rum — ^they quarrelled about their poison ; and one 
gave the other numerous wounds with a knife, of which he died* 
When the contentious principle had been excited to a certain 
degree, all that was human became annihilated, and nothing but 
the brute remained. The consideration of friendship, the re* 
membrance of their wives, the recollection of their children, 
the dread of earthly punishment, the fear of Almighty God, 
were all swept away, before the hurricane of a drunkard's 
wrath. — Such is the state of the account ; earth has received 
its tribute of the flesh ; the spirit of one miserable being has 
gone before the bar of God ; the other awaits his trial here and 
hereafter ; — ^there is a third, in whose ears may ring in the day 
of judgment, " wo be to him, by whom the offence hath come !'' 

^My friends, when I contemplate that abundant light of 

truth, which is brought to every man's door, in relation to the 
immorality of the traffic in ardent spirit; I say to you with the 
deepest solemnity, upon my honor as a man, and upon my 
conscience as a professing Christian, take away the sin and 
shame of intoxication from Iiim who is no more, and I had rather 
be that dead man, than that living dram seller. 

And is there no remedy for this tremendous aggregate of 
evil ? Thank God, there is ; a remedy, so exceedingly simple, 
that its very simplicity had concealed it from the observation of 
man, who never supposed, for an instant, that this gigantic 
monster could be brought to the ground, like the giant of Gatb, 
with a smooth stone from the brook, and a shepherd's sling. 
The remedy of total abstinence is clearly sufficient for the 
work. Why then is it not immediately and universally applied ? 
Ardent spirits, inebriating liquors are not only the fountains of 
all this incalculable misery, but they are altogether unnecessary 
for mankbd. The natural beverage is at hand. Here, in the 
language of another, though in a different sense, " here is water, 
what wait we for?" We wait, my respected friends, for the 
distiller ; he is not yet rich enough to be a substantial and a 
practical Christian. When he shall have lighted up the fires 
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of physical and moral desolation, for a few years more ; and 
have amassed what he deems an adequate estate, by making 
and selling the instrument of intoxication and of ruin, he will 
give up the business entirely — perhaps to his eldest son ! We 
wait for the importer, the poison-merchant, who has grown rich, 
by selling the waters of strife, and who cannot see the harm of 
the traffic, for the very dust of his chariot wheels. We wait 
for the grocer, the retailer, the tavemer, the common victual- 
ler; they cannot help it; it is all in their line; they do not 
pretend to know more in such matters, than their betters the 
importer and the distiller: The law is on their side, and they 
mean it shall be. We wait, my respected friends, for the supple 
pohtician, the man, who may be safely intrusted to keep watch 
and ward, at the door of the temples of morality, whenever the 
hungry wolf shall be duly qualified to be the shepherd over the 
fold. A man, who, in relation to every movement, habitually 
interrogates himself, " is it popular," can do no possible service 
to the temperance cause; and, if, upon any occasion, he is 
brought to act apparently in its behalf, the friends of temperance 
may have reason to exclaim, in the language of the Spanish prov- 
erb, Heaven defend us from our friends, and we will take care 
of our enemies. Such an advocate will simply display before 
you, in glowing, and perhaps in eloquent language, the terrible 
evils of intemperance : he will scarcely advert to the very 
source of those evils; for the distiller, the importer, the grocer, 
the tavemer, tho retailer, with their relations, connexions and 
dependants, have suffrages to give or to withhold, and the day 
of election is at hand. His conduct, on such an occasion, will 
resemble that of' an individual, who has the control of a vessel 
in imminent peril on the ocean, who contents himself with a 
graphic description of the surrounding scene and all its terrors, 
and advises the crew to be very carefiil for the fiiture ; but gives 
no direction whatever, which will have a tendency to extricate 
them from their present predicament. 

No reflecting individual places any reliance whatever upon 
laws, unaccompanied by a wholesome and abiding temper in 
the people, demanding their enforcement. We can no more 
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legislate ourselves out of the evils of intemperance, than we 
can legislate ourselves out of the torments of the gout or the 
stone. It is now clearly perceived, that a perfect and final con- 
summation of this glorious work can only be expected, through 
the triumph of public opinion. The curse of intemperance 
can effectually be removed in no other way, than by full, fair, 
and reiterated representations of its desolating effects, and of 
the high moral and religious obligations of mankind, to act in 
perfect ccHicert, for the entire abolition of spirituous liquors in 
every form. The poisoned chalice must be resolutely dashed 
to the earth. The importer, if he has no respectfiil considera- 
tion for public opinion, must be instructed by a regard for his 
own mterest, and the daily diminishing demand for the drunk- 
ard's draught, to turn away from his odious and dishonorable 
occupation. The distiller must be admonished, that an over- 
whelming majority of the wise and virtuous, in the present 
illuminated conditi<m of the world, consider bis employment, 
inconsistent with the dictates of common humanity, and diamet- 
rically opposite to the precepts of the Christian religion. The 
petty distributcnr of death and destruction by the glass, must be 
made to comprehend that his establislmient is a moral nuisance ; 
and that his responsibility to God and to man are well worth 
his grave and immediate attention. 

Nothing has proved so effectual in this holy enterprise, as 
the consociation of mankind, the organization of temperance 
societies, upon the principle of total abstinence, and with « 
simple, intelligible, comprehensive pledge, as the common hood 
of these associations. It is too late in the day to trouble Ibis 
assemUy with argum^ts m favor of the principle of total absti- 
nence. You all know that human ingenuity has never been 
sufficient for the work of graduating the quantity of intoxk^ting 
liquors to the various temperaments of men. You all know, 
that no plan can be devised, consistently with the free spirit of 
our mstitutions, which will prevent ardent spirits, if sold at all, 
fix)m being sold to those, who will be injured by their use. You 
all know, that, for one individual who will employ them with 
any measure of djscreti(»i, an hundred will transcend all reason- 
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able bounds. The Massachusetts Society, which commenced, 
on the temperate drinking principle, has formally recognised the 
principle of total abstinence and the pledge. Havmg changed 
its nature, it has changed its name for a better, as you are well 
aware, without the aid of the Legislature ; which does not ap- 
pear inclined to works of supererogation, in the cause of the 
temperance reform. While four thousand five hundred societies 
exist in the United States alone, recognising this principle, and 
adopting the pledge, I am not acquainted with any association 
which rejects the principle, and acts without the pledge, calling 
itself a temperance society. When any man refuses to pledge 
himself, in such a cause as this, he should remember, in the 
consciousness of his own sufficiency, the example of St. Peter, 
and that pride comes before a fall. He should remember, that 
many will abstain, for the sake of their pledge, who would not 
abstain firam a higher and a holier motive; and therefore, how- 
ever unnecessary, as a restraint upon himself, as a philanthro- 
pist, it is his duty to sign the pledge, that his weaker brother 
may be induced, by his example, to employ a restraint, which is 
absolutely necessary for him. The oldest temperance society 
upon earth, the Society of Moreau and Northumberland, of 
which we have spoken, employs as a preamble to its constitu- 
tion, the following extract from Dr. Paley's chapter on " drunk- 
enness." "I own myself," says he, "a firiend to the laying 
down of rules to ourselves of this sort, and rigidly abiding by 
them. They may be exclaimed against as stiff, but they are 
often salutary. Indefinite resolutions of abstemiousness are apt 
to ^ield to extraordinary occasions, and extraordinary occasions 
to occur perpetually. Whereas the stricter the rule is, the 
more tenacious we grow of it ; and many a man will abstain 
rather than break his rule, who would not easily be brought to 
exercise the same mortification from higher motives. Not to 
mention that, when our rule is once known, we are provided 
with an answer to every importunity." Such is the excellent 
good sense of the celebrated archdeacon of Carlisle. 

It is rather amusing to observe the inconsistency of certain 
individuals, whose scruples prevent them frem pledging them- 
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selves to any temperance society, but who, at their festive boards, 
are continually pledgmg one another. We are told by antiqua- 
rians, that, when the Danes first came into Britam, they were 
in the constant practice of assassinating the Britons, w^ho were 
deep drinkers, at the moment when the victim's uplifted head 
and elevated arm, in the act of draining the goblet, presented 
the fairest opportunity for the deed ; and that hence arose the 
universal habit of pledges of safety, in all their compotations, 
and that of drinking healths, at the present day. We may here 
perceive that drunkenness and murder have been associated to- 
gether from the earUest times. But permit us to inquire, wlmt 
are the arguments m opposition to the pledge ? I am so very 
virtuous, says one man, that I have not the slightest occasion 
for any kind of support. He is of opinion that man is to vety 
little lower than the angels, that between certain angels and cer- 
tain men, himself for example, there is no very perceptible dif- 
fersnce. To such a man we have two things to say : in the 
first place, we conjure him to sign the pledge, as we said before, 
for the sake of his weaker brother, who will be happy to refiise, 
if he be permitted to avail of the example of one so virtuous as 
he: in the second place, we remind him, that our blessed. Re- 
deemer, knowing that he should be betrayed by one of his dis- 
ciples, and denied by another, and being assured, that the virtue 
even of inspired apostles, was the stronger for support, de- 
manded a pledge of their everlasting fidelity and remembrance, 
when he established the eucharist. Another complains, that it 
is a trap for his conscience. A trap for his conscience ! What 
Shibboleth is this ! He will not take the obligation, because 
he fears he shall break it. How applicable to such a man are 
the memorable words of Matthew Henry ; " Let us therefore," 
says he, " according to the character of a virtuous man, ftm 
this oath, not fear to take it, for it is our duty, but fear to break 
it." Permit us to inquire of these individuals, who are so 
alarmed, at the idea of a trap for the conscience, if they have 
never ventured into such a trap, in the whole course of their 
lives ? The politician, for example, who is so terrified at the 
slightest allusion to this terrible trap, for Am conscience, when, 
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after all his shiftmgs and doublings, he is notified of his election, 
and is summoned to take the customary oath of office, does he 
exhibit the slightest reluctance to venture into this trap for hb 
conscience, body and spirit ? Another b averse to the pledge, 
because it takes away his moral power! Such an argument as 
this is entirely beyond our comprehension ; we should as soon 
affirm, that we took away the physical power of a horse, by 
placing a bridle in his mouth, and a harness on his back. The 
moral power of man, we apprehend, is not in danger of being 
lost, by the imposition of moral restraints upon one's self. We 
seek 4be grace of God, that we may not be led into temptation : 
this is surely a very superfluous operation, for men, who have 
so hi^ an estimate of their moral power. Another individual 
carries his mystifications still nearer to the moon ; he cannot 
flign the pledge, because it takes away his individuality ! And 
does not every social obligation do the same thing? What 
should we think of the man, who should refuse the customary 
pledge, at the altar of marriage, because it took away his moral 
power; because it was a trap for his conscience; because it 
deprived him of his individuality ? No, he may exclaim, 1 am 
willing to be married to this lady, if it can be done, without a 
pledge ; my high sense of my own virtue recoils at the bare 
id^ of such humiliation as this ; if she cannot rely upon my 
virtue, I am off. I cannot surrender my moral sense. I can- 
not give up my individuality, and all the attractions of the girl 
of my heart shall not prove a bait sufficiently alluring, to entice 
me into such a trap for my conscience. Nothing is more com- 
mon than pledges in the ordinary intercourse of life. Every 
path is a pledge. Every obligor in a bond, and every promisor 
and endorser in a note of hand, every soldier in the army, every 
sailor in the navy, and every individual who signs a shipping 
paper in the merchant service, and a multitude of mankind, in 
various relations, are falling, when the bait is agreeable, into 
these traps for their consciences. In a very great majority of 
cases, these objections to the temperance pledges are shallow 
and impotent excuses, and nothing more. 

I have done. You have my thanks for your patient atten- 
tion, and my best wishes for your prosperity and peace ; that. 
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in the words of holy writ, "there may be no decay, no leading 
into captivity, and no complaining in your streets." If you are 
only almost persuaded, if you still halt between two opinions, I 
can offer you nothing but ray unavailing regret. I trust, how- 
ever, it is not so. I hope, I believe there are many in this 
assembly, who are as ready to pledge themselves to a firm and 
unrelenting resistance against the tyranny of their appetites and 
passions, as were their ancestors against that political tyranny, 
which roused the best energies of their natures, in days, which 
are said to have tried the souls of men. 

Let us put our shoulders to the wheel. Let us put our hands 
to the work. Let us say, in answer to every importunity, and 
upon every occasion, we are pledged — pledged to ourselves, to* 
one another, to the world, in the sight of angels and of men — 
pledged to abstain firom the drunkard's draught. We will never, 
under its brutalizing influence, bring down the gray heirs of an 
old father to the grave. No miserable mother shall watch and 
weep over our bed of infamy. The drunkard's beverage shall 
never diminish our respect for the wives of our bosoms, nor 
lessen our devotion for the girls of our hearts. No anxious and 
unhappy children shall sustain our tottering footsteps from the 
dram seller's door. Our sleep of death may be on the field of 
battle or upon the pathless sea, but never in the drunkard's 
grave. Our children's bread shall no longer be given to the 
dogs. The dram seller shall no longer grow rich upon the 
sweat of our brows. We will no longer pay tribute of our hard 
earnings, that the importer may roll in his chariot, or that the 
distiller may add house tt) house and field to field. The call of 
duty shall not be the less readily obeyed, because we are tem- 
perate men, whether that call be the voice of humanity, or that 
solemn appeal, which summons the patriot to rally round the 
standard of a nation's liberty. When a mere speck on the distant 
horizon, portends the coming simoom, the sand storm of the 
desert, the wandering Arab cries Allah! and bows himself 
down to the earth, till its violence be past : but it wiH illy be- 
come the descendants of a brave and generous race to cower 
before the rising tempest, which may threaten the destinies of a 
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people, bom to be happy, and determined to be one ; whether 
the premonitory cloud arise in the East, or the West, or the 
North, or the South. Whenever, in sober earnest, the period 
of trial shall arrive ; whenever infatuated men, in any section of 
our extensive domain, shall strive to sever the smallest strand 
of that sacred cord, which has drawn us and held us together, 
then, while among the hills and valleys of the revolution, the 
blood of ten thousand patriots who are laid to sleep with ihmr 
glory, shall cry from the ground, then, my respected fiiends, 
and fellow-citizens, the stars and stripes, the banner of our 
Union, shall be upheld, not by an army of dram drinkers and 
dram sellers, but by the ccxil-headed wisdom and bodily power 
of Cold Water Men. 
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I HAVE been invited to come hither, by the members of the 
Temperance Society of the Seamen's Bethel ; and I have 
come, my friends and brothers, in a free spirit, to labor with 
you in a glorious cause, hand to hand, and heart to heart. 

To many individuals, the expediency of forming societies for 
the suppression of intemperance, may seem to be a question of 
dollars and cents. Such, undoubtedly, is the fact. I have 
heard the late Samuel Dexter, one of the ablest men that ever 
lived, afBrm, that, if he could be permitted to take to himself 
all the moneys, drawn from the pockets of industrious and tem- 
perate men, for the maintenance of drunken paupers, in the ^ 
United States, he would pay the expenses of the General Gov- 
ernment, and of every State Government, and become as rich, 
in a few years, with the surplus, as the Nabob of Arcot. I 
heard him say this, five and twenty years ago. In 1812, this 
distinguished man became the first President of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Suppression of Intemperance. Indeed, it 
must be obvious to your understandings, that nothing can be 
more thoroughly ridiculous and unjust, than the existing condi- 
tion of things. The dram-sellers make the drunken paupers, 
and grow rich by the manufacture ; and, when they are made, 
thousands and hundreds of thousands, who neither drink ardent 



spirit, nor sell it,* nor buy h, are taxed for the sup'()ort of these 
miserable beings ! It has been computed, that four fifths of all the 
pauperism in our country, have their origin m the use of ardent 
spirits. There can be no doubt, therefore, that it is a question 
of dollars and cents. There is a large number of persons, in 
our land, who care more about the money than the morals of 
the people, and the subject is well worth their serious consider- 
ation, of course. 

But there are others, and a numerous and highly respectable 
body they are, who consider it a question of a solemn character, 
between man and man, between man and his neighbor. What 
right, say they, has one man to live and thrive by the destruc- 
tion of his brother ? A man, say they, is worse than an in- 
fidel, who provideth not for his own household ; but has he a 
right to clothe his children with the wages of iniquity ? And 
is it not iniquity to sell one's neighbor the means of destruction, 
knowing that he will employ them ? To the moralist, there- 
fore, it appears to be a question between man and man. 

Another class of men, lovers of order, sober citizens, men 
of steady habits, who have wives, and children, and a thou- 
sand ties, which hold them fast, as it were, by their very heart 
strings ; — these men are more interested in the preservation of 
the public repose ; with them, it is rather a question of police. 
And they inquire, upon what principle, a cold, calculatmg, mer-* 
cenary body of men are let loose upon the community, who, 
for the sake of a little lucre, shall tempt the miserable tippler, 
with the drunkard's draught, wm away his little children's 
bread, and let loose the midnight madman to disturb the public 
quiet, by the perpetration of every variety of crime ? 

The patriot takes up the opinion of the private citizen, and 
applies it extensively to his whole country. The same stimu- 
lus, saith he, which, operating upon a few individual citizens, 
will cause them to break wmdows and lamps, and commit all 
sorts of absurdities and crimes, upon a minor scale, if applied 
to ambitious partizans, particularly, if their crops fall short or 
their business is not as prosperous as usual, will induce them to 
set up the standard of mutiny and revolt : perhaps they will 



threaten to knock over the binnacle, break the compass, and 
stave in the dead fights of the Union. This opinion has a stri- 
king illustration, in the recent occurrences at the South. It 
would be reasonable to conclude, that whiskey and peach bran- 
dy were at the bottom, upon such occasions, for who ever heard 
or read of a cold water mob, or a cold water rebelHon? 

Another body of our fellow-men, respectable for their num- 
bers, for the sobriety of their lives and conversations, and for 
the sofidity of their judgments, affirm, that it is a question be- 
tween God and man, of infinite importance. 

An experienced dram-seller, they assert, knows that certsdn 
tipplers, whose marks and numbers he cannot misunderstand, 
will lay thdr unprofitable bones in the drunkard's grave, just as 
certainly as a skilful navigator knows, that, by pursuing a certain 
course, with the usual allowances, he will arrive at the haven 
where he would be. If, then, the dram-seller believes such a 
result to be probable, is he not criminal, in the sight of God, in 
jeopardizing the life and happiness of his fellow-man? And, if 
the poor deluded tippler die a drunkard, by reason of those 
habits, which the dram-seller has contributed to produce, is not 
that dram-seller guilty before God, and plainly accessary to the 
drunkard's death ! These are plain questions, and they are en- 
titled to the grave consideration of all whose trade is m death 
and destruction, whether by the hogshead or the glass : these 
questions are drawing-plasters for the consciences of every man 
and of every woman who traffic in broken constitutions and 
broken hearts. 

Now, my firiends, let us sum up the account, as far as we 
have gone. It is apparent, from these remarks, that the po- 
fitical economist, the philanthropist, the moralist, the sober cit- 
izen, the patriot, and the religious man, have already embarked 
in this high and holy enierprize. The dram-drinker and the 
dram-seller alone still linger upon the shore, worshipping their 
idols, not in the form of stone images, but of stone jugs. One 
after another, however, they are breaking away from their bonds 
of iniquity, and coming on board. It is hard to shake off the 
drunken landlord, to be sure, who sticks to the poor sailor, like 



a barnacle upon an Indiaman's bottom, or like an insatiable 
leech, while a drop of blood is to be had ! But I counsel you, 
to make a little haste, in this matter, my friends ; unless you 
are willing to be left in a disagreeable predicament behind. 

You cannot go upon a more profitable voyage, nor with wor- 
thier shipmates, nor in a better vessel, than this, of which I have 
been requested to take command, for the present cruise. Be- 
fore you sign the shipping papers, however, it may be altogether 
proper, that I should give you some brief history of the good 
ship, in which I invite you to embark. Her keel was laid in 
the State of Massachusetts, just one and twenty years ago. 
She is built of the best materials, and by the best workmen. 
Salted on the stocks, and the salt will not lose its savor, till 
the day of judgment. You have all of you heard something 
about this good ship before ; and those of you who are rather 
shy of her, have paddled near enough upon her quarters to 
catdi a glimpse of her name, in broad, bright letters, upon the 
stem. She is called, as you well know, the Temperance Re- 
form. Her figure-head is a dove with the olive branch. The 
stars and stripes, — ^the banner of our independence, the emblem 
of our union,*— wave at her main-top-gallant-mast head; and 
she carries a white flag at the fore. 

^The time will come, by the blessing of Almighty God, when 
this gallant ship shall find her way into every harbor of the 
habitable world, bearing, on her fore-top-sail, in letters as long 
as a handspike, — ^Peace on Earth, and Good Will to 
Men : for, though we may proclaim peace from the house top, 
there will be no peace upon the earth, until temperance pre- 
vails. 

Notwithstanding the pacific appearance of our craft, she is 
abundantly provided with an armament for defensive warfare, 
and for the destruction of all sorts of pirates and rovers, who 
carry on their inhuman and barbarous business, not under a 
British license, but under any license whatever. I trust, it will 
not be considered a violation of the laws of neutrality, if we 
should give them their choice of round, chain, or cannister to- 
night. 



Never was a ship better calculated to sail and carry. The 
rapidity of her progress, as you are well tiware, is amazing; 
and two millions of the inhabitants of the United States, one 
sixth part of the whole population, have already embarked. 

I see, my good friends, that you are more than half ready to 
enter. I have come here prepared to take a handspike to the 
capstan with the best of you to night. The topsails are now 
fsdrly loosened to the vrind, which, as well as the tide, is in our 
favor : let us bear a hand, — up with the anchor, and go to sea, 
in plaiQ English. 

I see around me a race of hardy and enterprismg men ; the 
very men, who are described in the sublime and beautiful lan- 
guage of Holy Writ; "who go down to the sea in ships, and 
occupy their business in great waters. ^ These men see the 
works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. For, at his 
word, the stormy i;^d ariseth, which lifteth up the waves th^:€^ 
of. They are carried up to heaven, and down again to the 
deep: their soul melteth away, because of the trouble. They 
reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are at their 
wits end." 

The sailor's life has been proverbially called a dog's life. 
The character of sailors, as a class, has been described by an; 
eminent French writer,* the subject, however, of an absolute 
monarch, m the following words : " Amphibious creatures, who 
live upon the surface of the waters; who come on shore only 
for a moment; to whom every habitable latitude is equal ; who 
have, in reality, neither fathers, mothers, children, brothers, re- 
lations, friends, nor fellow-citizens; in whom the most pleasing 
and the most sacred ties are extinct; who quit their country 
without regret; who never return to it without being impatient 
to go out again ; and to whom the habit of living upon a dread- 
ful element gives a character of ferociousness." Such is the 
description of a French writer, drawn, in all probability, from a 
contemplation of the sailors of France. 

What is the condition of the British tar? Let me draw your 
attention to a single circumstance, — ^his liability to impressinent. 

* Abbe Raynal, Hist. Ind. Book xix. 
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What is the boasted freedom of a British sailor^ who b uncer- 
tam of his liberty, 4roin hour to hour! This .odious method of 
recruiting the British navy appears t6 have b^en occa^nally 
resisted, by the friends of the party impressed, and a hearing 
has been had in such cases, upon an application for a writ of 
habeas corpus. But the right of impressment is a part of the 
conmion law of the realm, growing out of inunemorial usage.' 
"If not," said Lord Mansfield, "it can have no ground to 
stand on ; nor can it be vindicated or justified by any reason but 
the safety of the state." . /' 

A gouty old fellow will not leave off rum, because his habit 
of tippling has been an immemorial usage, and he thinks it lias 
become necessary to his general system : and a gouty old gov- 
ernment will not give up the barbarous habit of kidnapping,* 
under the name of impressment, for the very same reason. 
The unrighteous and unfeeling character of unpressment is hap- 
pily described in the language of the French writer, to whom 
we have once already referred. "Let us suppose," says he, 
*" tb&t one of these sailors, who hath fortunately escaped firom 
the devouring heats of the line, fix)m the horror of storms, and 
fix>m the intemperature of climates, returns fix)m a voyage of 
several years, and fix)m the extremities of the globe. His wife 
expects him with impatience ; his children are anxious to s^ a 
father, whose name hath been repeated to them a multitude of 
times ; he, himself, sooths his anxiety, by the pleasing hope, 
that he shall soon see again what is most dear to him m this 
world ; and anticipates, by his wishes, the delightful moment, 
when his heart shall be comforted, in the tender embraces of 
his family. All at once, at the approach of shore, within sight 
of his country, he is forcibly taken out of the ship, in which he 
had braved the fury of the waves, in order to enrich his fellow- 
citizens, and is put, by a set of infamous satellites, on board of 
a fleet, where thirty or forty thousand of his brave companions 
are to share his misfortunes, till the end of hostilities. In vain 
do their tears flow; their destiny is irrecoverably fixed." 

France prides herself upon her politeness, and upon her gen- 
erosity ; and England upon the humanity of her laws. But, 



if this matter of impressment be an example of that humaoily, 
her tender mercies are cruelties indeed. 

Now,, my friends, I have seiccled these two esampleSj for 
the purpose of contrasting your character and your condition 
with the one and the olhel-. It would be easy, but it is need- 
less, to select examples of deeper degradation from the maritime 
history of the Russian or the Turk, 

I congratulate you, my friends and fellow-couotrymen, upon 
the superior measure of hberty, which you are permitted to 
^ enjoy. You leave these happy shores, upon no compulsion. 

No man, no body of myrmidons can drag you on board ship, 
and compel you to hand, reef, and steer, against your will. 
, Ton return to the haven, where you would be, in safety,under 
» God's blessing, and in certainty and peace. Who shall stand 
between the long gone sailor, returned at last, and the ivife of 
his bosom, or the girl of his heart ! — Who shall restrain the 
weather-beaten father from clasping in his arms those little 
ones, tliat have watched the advancing signal from the hill or 
the house-top ! — Decked in their best array, they are already, 
with their happy mother, upon the shore. The father haS sat- 
isfied his anxious bosom ; — he has directed his glass along the 
strand, and recognised the idols of his heart ; — he has colinted 
the liltle flock; not one is missing; God has kept them safely 
in the hollow of his hand. — What powershall prevent them from 
mingling their tears of joy ! Who shall turn back the husband 
and the father from the happiness before him; drive him again 
upon the rolUng ocean, and bid him comfort his weary spirit, 
with that hope deferred, which maketh the heart sick ! — Thank 
God— no arm of flesh — no earthly power ! — We Uve, indeed, in 
a happy land, where kings and press-gangs are unknown. 

Now, my friends, if the Ameiican sailor's life is a dog's life, 
the fault, in a great measure, is his own. I look upon the wor- 
thier portion of our seamen with affectionate respect. In peace, 
they are the quiet agents of the commercial world ; in war, the 
carriers and the keepers of their country's glory. There is no 
greater difficulty for an American seaman, in the pursuit of ra- 

Llional happiness, than for a lapdsman. Character is power. h 
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He who throws away his character, in exchange for sensual 
indulgence, or for the gratification of any degrading appetite or 
passion, throws away his power. He is in the condition of him, 
who sold his birthright for a mess of pottage ; and he has no 
right to complain, if society should hold him to the bargain, for 
the resj of his days. If, for example, a sailor will be a drunk- 
ard, his life is a dog's life, of course. But the same thing is • 
true of a landsman ; for a drunkard is a brute, and his life is the 
life of a brute, whether upon the ocean or the land. 

The roving character of a sailor's life ; the frequent and long 
continued absence from the observation of those, whose opinions 
he respects; the great and sudden changes from confinement 
and privation, at sea, to liberty and opportunities for evil on 
shore ; — these, and other considerations render the sailor partic- 
ularly liable to intemperance, improvidence, and sensuality. It 
might have sufficed, perhaps, if I had said, to intemperance 
alone ; for the vices, are not less connected together, than the 
links of a chain cable ; and these links move not more obedi- 
entlj^, one after another, upon the very first turn of the wind- 
lass, than the passions, when set in motion by the stimulus of 
liquor ; and the continued application of the moving power will 
not more surely raise the anchor from its bed, than the repeated 
employment of the poisonous draught will heave up the sheet 
anchor of integrity, and leave the miserable craft adrift upon the 
troubled waters of a merciless world. 

Intemperance is the great main-spring of mischief and mis- 
ery ; the fruitful mother of innumerable crimes. It is the opin- 
ion of Mr. Wut, the late Attorney of the United States, that 
nine tenths of all our domestic unhappiness arises from the use 
of ardent spirit. That great and good man. Sir Matthew Hale, 
affirmed, after twenty years' experience on the bench, that, " if 
all the murders and manslaughters, burglaries, rapes, robberies, 
riots, tumults, and other great enormities, committed within 
that time, were divided into five parts, four of them would be 
found to have, been the result of intemperance." The first 
king of Rome punished adultery in women with death ; and 
he punished the use of wine bjr women with death, because it 
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led to adultery. There is an ancient fable, in which a petson 
is represented as compelled to make his choice of one of three 
crimes,-— drunkenness, incest, or murder. He chose drunken- 
ness, as the least of the three ; and, ere long, in a fit of intoxi- 
cation, he committed the other two, as a matter of course. 

In the removal of intemperance, therefore, we lay the axe at 
the root of the tree of evil ; and, if we level the trunk, the 
branches will follow, of course. 

If I should undertake to exhibit before you the whole history 
of the temperance reform, and all its beneficial effects, upon the 
conduct, character, and happiness of man, I should lay a heavy 
tax upon your time and patience. I must confine myself to 
such points, as are directly connected with your particular re- 
lation to society. I will, nevertheless, in a brief manner, pro- 
duce before you a mass of important information, in regard to 
the progress of the reformation at large. Two millions of the 
citizens of the United States abstain from the use of ardent 
spirit, and the traffic therein. Two thousand distilleries have 
been stopped. Five thousand dealers in the poison have i:elin- 
quished their odious and heart-sickening occupation. Six thou- 
sand drunkards have been reclaimed from a career of infamy. 
More than five thousand societies have been formed in the Uni- 
ted States. The Indian .of the forest, who first received the 
drunkard's draught from a Christian, even the native Indian has 
put his hand to this holy work : there are temperance societies 
among the Tuscarora, Seneca, Onandagua and Cayuga tribes. 
No age, no sex, no condition of society withholds its counte- 
nance and support from this glorious enterprise. Children of 
various ages are formed into temperance societies, and contrib- 
ute their pennies, for the purchase of temperance tales. Gray- 
headed old men are seen throwing the poisoned cup to the 
ground, and sacrificing their old-fashioned appetites and habits 
upon the altar of humanity. The man of God, the Judge up- 
on the bench, the good man, in every department, is seen en- 
rolling his name under the pledge of some temperance society. 
The man in humble life, by the abandonment of the abominable 
curse, wins back his happiness, his health, and his respectabilitj'. 
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Woman, who was last at the cross and first at the tomb, b seen 
in her appropriate station here* Six hundred females, in the 
town of Bennington, and State of Vermont, have signed a peti- 
tion to the Board of Excise to grant no license, for the sale of 
ardent spirit, in that town ; and their petition has been granted. 
England, Ireland, "Scotland, Sweden and Prussia, have followed 
the example of the western world. In Mowee, one of the 
Sandwich Islands, with a population of five and thirty thousand, 
ardent spirits have been forbidden, by the government, for 
fourteen years.* Even in Southern Afiica, there are two tempe- 
rance societies, at Grahamstown and Kat river, with more than 
two thousand members. 

But let me call your attention to matters of more immediate 
interest to the sea-faring man. More than seven hundred vessels 
are now afloat upon the stormy sea, whose gallant crews rely 
upon their natural energies, and God's holy arm, carrying no 
ardent spirit whatever. It was publicly stated, sometime ago, 
by Commodore Biddle, that of 1107 men, the whole number 
in the Mediterranean squadron, 819 had stopped their allow- 
ance of grog. The Secretary of the Navy has more recently 
Slated, that the Pacific, as well as the Mediterranean squadron, 
had almost entirely abandoned the use of ardent spirit ; and the 
subsequent improvement, m the health and apparent happiness 
of the men, had become a topic of remark, among the sur- 
geons and other officers. 

Do you believe, that the use of ardent spirit promotes the 
health or happmess of seamen ? Does it enable them to do 
their duty, in a better manner, or in a more cheerful spirit ? Does 
it enable them 'to fight the battles of their country more gal- 
lantly ? If so, the victory should be ascribed not so much to 
the courage of man, as to the quantity and quality of the grog ; 
and the glory should be given to the distiller, rather than to any 
higher power. But, as ardent spirits are getting rapidly out of 
feshion in the army of the United States, not less than in the 
navy, it will no longer be thought necessary, we trust, tha]t the 
sailor or the soldier should be i:educed to the condition of a 
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brute, that he may exhibit the courage of a man ; and that he 
should rush into battle, perhaps into the presence of an offend- 
ed God, in a state of beastly intoxication ! 

We know, that a vast proportion of all shipwrecks have been 
caused* by the use of ardent spuit; either, when the officer, 
through wl^ose misconduct the accident happened, was deci- 
dedly drunk, at the time^ or had been in the stupifying habit of 
drinking to excess ; or when the crew, under the influence of 
terror and despair, have shrunk from their duty, and sought, ui 
ardent spuit, an oblivion of all pain and care. Instances, with- 
out num^r, might be brought, in proof of these assertions^ 
The loss of the British Indiaman, the Halsewell, on the rocks 
between Peverell Point and St. Alban's Head, m 1785, arose 
fix)m the drunken desperation of an ungovernable crew. Many 
lives were lost, but nothmg excited more sympathy, upon this 
melancholy occasion, than the loss of Captain Pearce himself; 
who, after every exertion to preserve the lives under his care, 
waJs washed off by the merciless waves, with two lovely daugh- 
ters, locked in the arras of one another. — ^The loss of the steam 
ship, Rothsay Castle, in August, 1831, near Beaumaris, in the 
Menai strait, was caused, undoubtedly, by the intoxication c^ 
the commander; more- than one hundred men, women, and 
children were buried in the ocean. — ^The Kent, East Indiaman, 
was burnt at sea, February, 1825. She was a fine ship, of 1400 
tons ; and had on board, at the time of her destruction, 20 offi- 
cers, 344 soldiers, 43 women, 68 children, and 148 ships offi- 
cers and crew. Of these, 81 found a watery grave, upon that 
awfiil night. Guided by the fire, the Cambria, a small brig of 
200 tons, bore down and rescued the remainder, with the ex- 
ception of fourteen, who were picked up, by anotlier vessel, on 
the following mommg. The fire originated fix)m a cask of 
spirit, which got loose in the after hold, where spirit had been 
stowed for the troops, and, bursting, it is said to have caught 
firom a lantern. Ardent spirit, in some form or other, was at 
the bottom of this terrible calamity. ^In Dr. Thatcher's his- 
tory of Plymouth, there is an example, too remarkable, and too 
applicable here, to be (Knitted. " December 26th, 1778, the 
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mhabitants of Plymouth were called to witness a calamity, truly 
appalling to humanity. The brig General Arnold, mounting 
20 guns, having a crew of 105 men and boys, commanded by 
Captain James Magee-, of Boston, sailed from that port, on 
Thursday, Dec. 24th, bound on a cruise : on Friday, anchored 
off Plymouth harbor, being destitute of a pilot. In the night, 
a heavy gale drove her on the White Flat. She soon filled 
with water, and it became necessary to cut away the masts. 
Unfortunately a great disturbance was occasioned by intoxica- 
tion among the seamen, which was with difficulty quelled by 
the officers. A tremendous storm of wind and snow^ame on, 
and a considerable number of men died, on Saturday after- 
noon, and in the night. Sunday morning, the vessel was seen 
in a most distressful situation, enveloped in ice and snow ; and 
the whole shore was frozen to a solid body of ice, the winds 
and. waves ragmg with such dreadful violence, that no possible 
relief could be afforded to the miserable sufferers. The inhab- 
itants made every effort to reach the wreck in boats, but were 
obliged to desist, although aware, that the seamen, were in the 
arms of death ; and, when the miserable victims, on board, saw 
the boats returning, leaving them in a condition of utter hope- 
lessness, their spirits were appalled ; and numbers were seen to 
fall dead on the deck. On Monday, the inhabitants passed over 
the ice to the wreck. Here was presented a scene, unuttera- 
bly awful and distressing. It is scarcely possible for the human 
mind to conceive of a more appalling spectacle. The ship was 
sunk ten feet in the sand. The waves had been, for about 
thirty-six hours, sweeping the main deck. The men had 
crowded to the quarter deck, and even here they were obliged 
to pile together dead bodies, to make room for the living. 
Seventy dead bodies, frozen into all imaginable postures, were 
strewed over the deck, or attached to the shrouds and spars. 
About thirty exhibited signs of life, but were unconscious 
whether in life or in death. The bodies remained in the pos- 
tures, in which they died, the features dreadfully distorted. 
The few survivors and the dead bodies were brought over the 
Ice, on sleds and boards ;. and the dead were piled on the floor 



of the t50urt-house, exhibiting a scene, calculated to impress 
even the most callous heart, with deep humility and sorrow. It 
has been said, that the Rev. Mr. Robbins fainted, when called 
to perform the religious solemnities. The greater part of those, 
who were found alive, expired soon after, Captain Magee sur- 
vived, and performed several profitable voyages afterwards. 
He abstained entirely from drinking ardent spirits, 
but was of opinion, that he was greatly benefited, by putting 
rum into his boots. Those who drank Rum were the 
MoiiE IMMEDIATE VICTIMS, scvcral being found dead in the 
very spot where they drank it." — What a spectacle is here! 
Moral agents, accountable beings, reeling into eternity, stagger- 
ing into another world, and approaching the throne of Almighty 
God, in a state of beastly intoxication ! If there were no other 
argument, against this Leviathan of vices, it would be enough, to 
contemplate the bare possibility of being summoned away, in 
the twinkling of an eye, from the brutal debauch, and hurried, 
drunk, before the judgment seat ! 

It is refireshing to the spirit, to turn away from such a scene 
as we have described, and to contemplate the character and 
conduct of the Christian sailor, in the hour of severest trial. 

The Lady Hobart, British packet, was wrecked, at night, on 
an island of ice in the Atlantic ocean, June 1803. "From the 
first moment of the ship's striking" says Captain Fellowes, " not 
a word was uttered, expressive of a desire to leave the wreck ; 
my orders were promptly obeyed ; and, though the danger of 
perishing was every instant increasing, each man waited for his 
turn to get into the boats, with a coolness and composure that 
could not be surpassed. I now perceived that the ship was 
sinking fast, and called out to the men to haul up and receive 
me, intending to drop myself into the cutter, from the end of 
the trysail boom ; and I desired Mr. Bargus, my sailing master, 
who continued with me on the wreck, to go over first. In this 
instance, he replied, that he begged leave to disobey my orders ; 
that he must see me safe over, before he attempted to go him- 
self Such conduct, at such a moment^ requires no comment. » 
It is but justice to my ship's company to observe, that not a 



man m the ship attempted to make use of the liquor, which 
every one had m his power. While the cutter was getting out, 
I perceived one of the seamen, emptymg a demijohn, contain- 
ing five gallons, wliich, on inquhy, I found to be rum. He 
said that he was emptying it, to fill it with water from the scuttle 
cask, on the quarter deck, which was then the only firesh water 
to be got at. It became afterwards our principal supply. I re- 
late this circumstance as highly creditable to the character of a 
British sailor. We had scarcely quitted the ship, before she 
gave a heavy lurch to port, and then went down, head fore- 
most." Under the conduct of Captain Fellowes and his sailing 
master, in two boats, twenty-eight persons, including three fe- 
males, after being seven days upon the ocean, su&ring hunger, 
thirst, and various privations, were landed in safety, in Concep- 
tion bay, fourteen miles trom St. Johns. Do you ask tar the 
cause of that order and discipline, and cheerful co-operation, 
which contributed to this happy result? The answer is at hand ; 
the master-mariner was not only a first rate seaman, but a tem- 
perate man, — a moral man, — a religious man. " At the close of 
the first day," says the journal of Captain Fellowes, " we now 
said prayers, and returned thanks to God for our deliverance." 
This continued to be their daily practice, until land, at length, 
was fairly presented to their aching eyes. "At this affecting 
period," says the Captain, " though overpowered by my own 
feelings, I proposed to ofiTer up our solenm thanks to Heaven, 
for our miraculous deliverance. Every one cheerfully assented ; 
^and as soon as I opened the prayer book, which I had secured, 
the last time I went down to my cabin, there was an universal 
silence ; a spirit of devotion was so singularly manifested on 
this occasion, that, to the benefits of a religious sense, m uncul- 
tivated minds, must be ascribed the discipline, order, and exer- 
tion, which had prevailed." 

My friends, I put the question home to your understandings 
and your hearts, — ia not this the only safe condition of mind, in 
wMch man may go down upon the sea in ships, and occupy his 
business, in great waters ? 

%k We have- shown that ardent spirits are altc^ether unneceasa- 
ry, and that all your duties can be better performed without 




ihero. We have also shown ibat they are productive of incal- 
culable mischief and miseiy, on the land and the sea. Why, 
theD, are they not entirely and immediately abandoned? Be^ J 
cause tiicre are three distbguished lawyers, who plead hard ia-3 
£ivor of ihe traffic in rum, — Interest, Custom, and Appetitt.' J 
Look at the multliude, by whom these lawyers are empioyedl A 
the importers, and their hosLs of agents, and dependants; — t^-J 
distillers and their servants; — the manufacturers of distillii^W 
machinery, with their journeymen and apprentices; — the 
emers, the grocers, the retailers, and common victuallers, the 1 
toddy makers, tipplers, and toad-eatera, in styes above groun^fl 
and holes below, with their numerous bands of relations, friendft j 
and trumperers. 

This is strong language. I weighed the words carefully, and 
meant it should be. Twenty years ago, it would have been 
too strong for the times; but, in the present enlightened condi- 
tion of the world, it is not. Twenty years ago, when a drunk- 
ard died, I mean a pretty respeetable sort of a drunkard, i 
the very thing that killed him, was placed, on the day of his 
fiineral, on a table within six feet of his coffin; and his friends 
and neighbors, one after another, in compliment to th^ dead 
friend, drank a little of the poison that destroyed hiin ! The 
Indians are said to bury with an old Sachem, bis bows, and ar- 
rows,and tomahawk. Now,oii the same principle, arum-bottle 
might be appropriately buried with an old drunkard. — ^Twenty 
years ago, tliere were certain people, who were customers at 
every funeral, and who might have heentaken for chief mourn- 
ers, if the sincerity of their sonxiw had been measured by the 
glass. Twenty years ago, nothing could be accomplished with- 
out rum. The visiter, morning, noon or night, must have rum. 
When he rose to go away, he must have rum. When he got 
upon his horse, then came the stirrup-cup — he must have a little 
more rum. — Twenty years ago, tlie good man could not go to 
mill, nor the good wife hang on her kettle, without rum. Then, 
the doctor advised his patient to take a little runi ; and he set 
him the example, by taking it himself. The lawyer coilld not 
argue without rum. Even the minister, twenty years a^o, 
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thought he could preach better, after He had partaken of the 
spirit ; and the congregation thought they could hear better, after 
they had done the very same thing. Twenty years ago, the 
sailor could not box the compass, nor the soldier brush his uni- 
form, without rum. For a weak stomach, or a sore shin, or a 
crying child, or a broken head, there was nothing like rum. It 
was the oil of joy for the sorrowful ; the poor man's fuel ; the 
common bond of social intercourse ; and, indeed, the panacea 
for all human ails, within and without. 

What a prodigious change has taken place in public opmion ! 
At the great National Temperance Convention, assembled a 
short time ago, in Philadelphia, and also at the State Temper- 
ance Convention, more recently, at Worcester, it was solemnly 
resolved, after full debate, that the use of ardent spirit, and the 
traffic therein, were morally wrong, and ought to be aban- 
doned. Who were members of these Conventions? Good 
and wise men, of every profession, and every sect, who have do 
selfish object in view, unless something can be made by selling 
dbld water. Now we do not say that the use and traffic were 
iBorally wrong, twenty years ago, because the subject was nct| 
at that time, examined and understood, as it is, at the present 
day. Perhaps you will inquire, if we pretend to know more 
than our fathers. We answer, that we do ; and that the seven 
wonders of the ancient world sink into nothing, in comparison 
with the seventy times seven of the present day. — ^There is no 
reason why the march of mind, as it is called, should go faster 
than the march of morals. Steam-boats, and steam-coaches, 
and railways, are innovations. So is the temperance reform. 
So was the mariner's compass, the quadrant, the sextant, the 
telescope, and every other new thmg, in its day. 

Nothing can be more powerful than those arguments upon 
which we ground our assertion, that the use of ardent spirits, 
and the traffic therein, are morally wTong. What reply do the 
dram-sellers make to these arguments? None at dl. They 
keep silent, and sell rum. They sell the accursed poison to 
the beardless boy, who goes home, and abuses his widowed 
mother ; and, falling from bad to worse, he is at last sober, only 
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to sLeal, and sieals, only to be drunk. They sell the accursed 
poison to the gray-headed old man, who roves, reeling about 
your slippery streets, of a winter night; goes to sleep in the 
gutter; and wakes up in another world. They sell it to the 
husband, and homo becomes a hell. They sell il to the wife, 
and her children starve. The dram-sellers know all tliis, yet 
they sell rum. If a poor ivrotch has drunk out his money, 
then he has drunken to excess, and they turn him out, to strug- 
gle with the storm. Some of these distributors of death and 
destruction, by the gill, have ruined the father, and the mother, 
and two or three of the children. They have laiely com- 
menced, perhaps, with the destruction of the youngest son. 
The eye is gettini; blood-shot already; and ere long he will bear 
about all the marks and numbers of an unprofitable drunkftrd, 
— the bloated cheek, the blood-shot eye, the faltering speech, 
the swollen tongue, the staggering step, the matted hau-, the 
crownless hat, the worn-out shoe, the ragged ooat! — The 
dram-seliers know these emblems of ruin, by long continued 
practice, in a traffic, which cannot be carried on, ivilhoui pro- 
ftucit^ these very residts ;— — yet they continue to sell nim..»- 
A short time ago, a yotmg man bought some spirit of a deacon, 
who keeps a grog-shop. He became intoxicated ; and, while 
Ullempting to jump upon the tongue of the wagon he was 
driving, he fell over; and a load of manure, weigliing a ton 
■and an half, passed over him. He died two days after the 
accident. This event happened witliin a few rods of my own 
^ooT. A fellow-laborer called to see him just before he died. 
"Do you know me?" said he to the dying man. "I do," said 
■die other, " and you now see what comes of drinking spirit." — 
I have conversed with this good deacon about these very facts, 
Jflt the deacon continues to sell mm. — In the late case at Hing- 
liam, two individuals, friends, neighbors, husbands, and fathers, 
drank till they were drunk ; quarrelled about their poison ; 
tdiich of them had drunk the larger part of a quart of rum; 
STid one gave the other numerous stabs, of which he died. The 
spuit of one miserable wretch has gone before the bar of God. 
The other awaits his trial here and herppf'-r. 
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In disregard of all these facts — and every newspaper brings 
some murder or other disaster before us, produced by intoxica- 
tion — ^in defiance of the declared opinion of the wise and good, 
throughout our coimtry, the venders of spirits continue their in- 
human trade. You have nothing therefore to hope from a cold, 
calculating body of men, whose consciences are stowed away 
somewhere in the hold, and cannot easily be gotten at. 

All that can be done, in the way of temperance reform, you 
must do for yourselves. You have formed a temperance soci- 
ety. God grant its numbers may increase. There are some 
of you, perhaps, who are unwilling to pledge yourselves. And 
why so ? Do you not pledge yourselves when you sign a ship- 
ping-paper, and when you go to be married ? There may be 
some of you, who mean to take only a liith, and upon extra- 
ordinary occasions. Depend upon it, my friends, you will take 
a little more, when it blows harder; and, the more you take, 
the more extraordinary your occasions w^lll become. If, when 
you are at anchor, an enemy appears in sight, and you are de- 
sirous of escaping, with all possible despatch, do you cut your 
cables a little? What should you think of a man who gave 
his child leave to put a live coal in a barrel of gunpowder, with 
a particular caution to bum no more than a quarter of a pound ? 
What should you think of a physician, who, to satisfy his curi- 
osity, requested permission to inoculate you with the yellow fe- 
ver, or the cholera, only a little 1 Intemperance is a distemper, 
which some men take more easily than others ; and no man 
can tell how soon he may be laid low, by this terrible and dis- 
graceful disease, until he has made the experiment. If these 
tabernacles of ruin are indeed tlie gates of hell, and the cham- 
bers of death, perilous is the folly of that man who enters but 
a little way ! If your ship should founder at sea, by reason of 
a general leakage in the seams, would you be satisfied with the 
excuse of the caulker, that he had caulked them a little 7 

Leaving all comparisons, let us go to the fact. You know, 
that ardent spirit cannot be sold, in our free country, for one 
man, and not for another ; and you know, that for one, who will 
it in moderation, an hundred will go beyond all reasonable 
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bounds. Who will be dmnkardsj imd wlio will escape, you 
can have no means of knowing beforehand. But you do know, 
that a security fi'om drunkenness, and from that disease, poverty, 
degradation, insanity, and death, which follow in its train, may- 
be obtained, by total abstinence from the drunkard's beverage. 
There is no more security for the body and mind, in a half-way 
remedy for the evils 'of intemperance, than there is salvation 
for the soul, in a half-way religion. My friends, half-way rem- 
edies, and half-way religions, are like Pindar's razors, which are 
made to sell, and not to shave. They are good for nothing, , 

You may, some of you, suppose, our cruise to-night will 
never have an end. We shall be obliged to hold off shore, a 
little longer; and those who are disposed to give up the ship, 
may take the long-boat and our prayers. 

The dangers of the ocean are, by no means, ibe greatest, 
whicb a sailor is called to encounter. When his long voyage is 
well nigh ended, and he has already entered the haven, where he 
Would be, the severest trials of the mariner begin. Truly may 
he say, in the language of Paul to the inliahitaiits of Corinth,, 
"in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils of my own 
countrymen 1" 

Who is tiiat, who, before the vessel is moored, is seen clamber- 
ing over the side, and so eagerly grasping the sailor by the hand, 
and expressing his delight at his safe return? His father, or his 
brother, or some very near and dearfriend, perhaps. Nehherthe 
onenor iheotiier. This iisefiil citizen is a. pbilantlu-opist, who 
catmot permit a sailor to arrive in port, without giving him iinme- 
difte notice, that his lodgings are already provided. The sailor 
ia too happy, in the sight of home, to say no, though it is a short 
word, to any living ifcan. You see this considerate friend, with 
the seaman under his arm, already conducting him to his hos- 
pitable mansion. How kindly he carries the sailor's bag! Ju- 
das, who carried the bag, in days of old, could not have done it 
better! Thoy arrive at the sign of the ship, or the demijohn, 
or the jolly tar, or ilio pot of ale, though a land shark would he 
a more ap^priatc emblem. The smell of strong drink certi- 
fies the fact, that they have gotten into tlie old harbor. Tl» 
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Is a sailor's' boarding-house. The landlady, the very helpmate 
of her lord, and the daughter, are rejoiced at Jack's return. 
He has gotten presents for them both, without doubt. But it 
is time to be drinking ; and glass after glass, mingling with the 
joyful feelings of an honest, unsuspecting sailor, upon his safe 
return, soon fit him for any thing, but the prudent management 
of his own affidrs. Perhaps he plays cards, — for a small stake, 
no doubt, at the beginning, — and, as he has not yet received 
his wages, this kind, considerate landlord lends him the money 1 
A little more rum and a little more ruin, and, in a few days, the 
sagacious landlord advises poor Jack to be on the look-out, for 
another voyage. The poor creature is milked dry, and driven 
back to pasture, on the green sea. 

I have no doubt, that your Savings' Bank,* for seamen, will 
be of incalculable benefit, unless the landlords, the present 
bankers of some of you, should be thought sufficient for the 
work. 

Permit me to close my remarks, with a solemn exhortation. 
I conjure you, my friends, to break off, resolutely, and at once, 
all connexion with drunken landlords. I earnestly advise you, 
as you value your happiness in this, and in a better world, to 
put your hands to the pledge of the temperance society ; and 
to resort to temperance boarding-houses, managed by individu- 
als entirely difierent Crom those, who use you, as their slaves ; 
who pull you about like puppets, by the wires of your appetites 
and passions ; who impose upon your generous natures ; who 
drain you of your last shillmg ; and turn you back upon the 
stormy sea, again and again ; till you are worn out with toil, 
and broken by the hand of time, and the iron rod of intemper- 
ance, and lay down your gray hairs, at ftist, in poverty and 
shame. 

*The Savings' Bank for seamen, and others connected witli a sea- faring 
life, is open daily, from 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. at their room, in Commerciiu 
street, adjoining the Market Bank, east of the market- house. This institu- 
tion has been in operation six months only, and already about $17,000 have 
been deposited. — But for this great blessing to the sea-faring coiomunityy 
tJiese $17/)00, or the greater part of it, would have gone into the pockets 
of landlords, and into the tills of dram-sellers; $17,000 wo4li of liquid 
fire would have gone into the sailors* stomachs ; and what would they have 
had to show for their hard earnings ? — Red faces and ragged shirts ! 



My respected friends, the cause of temperance is the cause 
of God. No place can be more appropriate for the considera- 
tion of such a cause, than these consecrated courts, his holy 
temple- No lime can be niore iiappiiy selected, than tlie con- 
cluding hour of his holy day. In this sacred place, then, let me 
nr^ you to remember your accountability to God, for the sin 
, of intemperance. — Are you husbands? — waste not your hard 
, earnings, I beseech you, for the gratification of your unnatural 
appetites, at the dram-shop, while the wives of your bosoms, 
whom you have promised to love and to cherish, wail, and 
watch, and weep, foryourrelurn,stirring the embers of a scanty 
fire, and rocking the cradle, which contains the bone of your 
bcHie, and the flesh of your flesh. — Are you children ? — save your 
gains fix)m the dram-seller's grasp ; tlie luxury may yet be al- 
lowed you of jiaying a part of your fihal debt, by bringing 
comfort to an aged father, or cheering the declining years of a 
widowed mother, and smoothing their passage to the grave. — 
Are you fathers ? — look at your little children, shivering with 
cold, and crying for bread ; contemplate the bare-headed and 
bare-footed little sufferers, whom you are bound to support; 
and then, if you have the heart, give your last shilling to the 
dram-seller, for rum: pour into your own stomachs, an unnatu- 
ral and unnecessary heat, while your children are perishing with 
cold.. 

Can you find no better use for your hard earnings than pour- 
ing them into the pockets of drunken landloids ! If you have 
no wives, no children, no deserving and needy relatives, look 
around you for some old shipmate, whose hammock has been 
harder than your own. Or, if you will, cast the fruit of your 
toil into the ocean. Even the deep sea is a worthier penny-box 
the dram-seller's till. — Put your shoulders to the work; — 
Bay to the importunate landlord and to the world, — we are 
pledged — pledged to abstain from the drunkard's draught. We 
wiUftever, under its destroying influence, br'uig down the gray 
hairs of an old father to the grave. No miserable, broken- 
hearted mother shall watch ar-H vuep over our bed of mfam; 

No unhappy son f=''nll sunp,- „.. T-ttpnoc 7>"'>'pnt mn- fhr 
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dram-seller's door. Tlie dninken landlord shall no longer live 
and thrive, by the sweat of our brows. We will no longer pay 
tribute of our hard earnings, that the importer may roll in his 
chariot, or the distiller add house to house, and field to field. 
The bread of our poor little children shall no longer be given 
to the dogs. Our sleep of death may begin in the day of bat- 
tle, or on the wilderness of waters, but never in the drunkard's 
grave. 

From the bottom of my heart, I bid you an affectionate fare- 
well. Be industrious, — ^be provident, — ^be temperate, — be hap- 
py. May your passage be prosperous, over the wide waters of 
the world, to the boundless ocean of eternity ; the revealed will 
of Almighty God the compass for your voyage ; and the hope 
of that endless joy, which cometh at last for the righteous, your 
best bower anchor, in a better w orld. 



NOTE. The Boarding-Houses recommended by the Rev. E. T. Tayloe, 
are as follows ; and he will be happy to extend his recommendation to all 
others, so soon as tlieir proprietors shall think proper to discontinue the 
use of ardent spirit in their establishments, and convert them, in good 
faith, into Temperance Houses. 

Richard B. Norton, corner of Ann and Clarke streets. 

Wm. N. Sawver, Langdon Place. 

Hannah Crawley, North Square. 

Mary Ann Dickinson, rear of 153, Ann street. 

Peter Valentine, 217, Ann street. 



CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

SEAMEN'S BETHEL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 

ORGANIZED SEPT. 16, 1833. 



PREAMBLE. 

The Seamen are a class of men particularly liable to the evils of in- 
temperance. Their distance from home and friends, their exposure to 
cold and heat, fatigue and suffering, and their subjection to misfortune 
and disappointments of various kinds, all combine to induce them to 
drown their troubles in spirituous liquors. In consequence of this, 
their fisimilies are made wretched by poverty, drunkenness, crimes, and 
a thousand other odious vices ; and many of them are doomed to a 
miserable life in the work-house, the alms-house, and in more degraded 
prisons. We, the subscribers, have examined this subject, and become 
satisfied that these lic^uoi-s are not only unnecessary, but ruinous to 
health, wealth and happiness. We also firmly believe that spirituous 
liquors are a principal cause, either directly or indirectly, of most of 
the wretchedness in oiir land. 

In consideration of all this, and in consideration farther, that the 
subject has been neglected too long, we think it now highly necessary 
to make an effort, and a great effort, to enlist all our friends, and to 
unite all our strength and influence, to stop this spreading evil, and to 
save those who are yet temperate, and the rising generation from the 
blasting effects of intemperate habits. Therefore, we voluntarily agree 
to form ourselves into a Society, and adopt the foUowing 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. 

This Society shall be called the Seamen's Bethel Temperance Society. 

ARTICLEII. 

The members of this Society agree that they will not drink any dis- 
tilled liquors, unless prescribed by a temperate and regular practising 
physician, nor provide them as an article of refreshment for their 
friends, nor for persons in then* employment, and that they will, in all 
suitable ways, discourage the use of them. 
4 
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ARTICLE III. 

Any person may become a member, by signing this Constitutibn,. 
and paying 25 cents into the funds of this Society. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The Officers of this Society shall be a President, seven Vice Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, Treasurer, and nine Directors, who, together, shalF 
constitute an Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE V . 

These Officers shall be chosen aimually, on the third Wednesday of 
September. 

ARTI CLE VI. 

The Executive Committee shall manage the general concerns of the 
Society ; also devise and carry into effi3ct such measures as they deeoL 
most likely to promote the cause of temperance. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The President shall have power to call sj)ecial meetings of the Board 
of Managers. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Any member, violating the rules of this Society, and being com- 
plained of by any other member to the President, shall be reproved for 
the first offisnce, and for the second shall be expelled. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Any person may withdraw from this Society, by paying all arrear- 
ages, and giving a receipt for the same, signed by the Treasurer, to thtf 
Secretary, with a written notice of his intentions. 

ARTICLE x. 

This Constitution may be altered or amended at the annual meetings 
of the Society, by a vote of two thirds of the members present 
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TO OUR FRIENDS THE SEAMlBN. 

We have long regretted, as we have seen you suffering in con- 
sequence of the use of ardent spirits. We know that it injures 
your health, destroys your happiness, wastes your property, and 
makes you extremely wretched. If you would abstain from these 
liquors entirely, your condition would immediately be changed. 
Your health, happiness and property would not only be increased, 
but your relation to society and to your friends would become bet- 
ter and more respectable. Influenced by such motives, we have 
formed a society for your own personal protection. This society 
was organized, as you will see by the Constitution, in September 
last. It is in a flourishing condition. New members are joining 
almost every day. We have heard many say already, that they 
have taken more comfort since they lefl off drinking, than they 
ever took before in all their lives. Some, also, who always spent 
their money for rum as soon as they got on land, have now enough 
in the Savings Bank, and elsewhere, to feed them and clothe 
them a long while, if other means should fail ; and we do indeed 
expect, that, in a few years, our richest men will be among our 
seamen ; particularly, if they should leave off drinking spirit, 
and become temperance men. We advise you, then, as friends 
and as brothers, to come out boldly, be decided, join the Sea- 
men's Bethel Temperance Society, and live for yourselves, for 
your friends, your country, and your God. 

There are a class of people, who are trying to deceive you and 
obtain your money. They will be friends to you as long as your 
money lasts, and then you are turned out of doors and advised to 
go to sea. These men are in fact the greatest enemies you have ; 
and so long as you have any dealings with them, so long you are 
ruined men. Who are these secret enemies ? They are those 
landlords, who have their bars filled with ardent spirits ! whose ob- 
ject is to get you drunk, then rob you of your money ! We ad- 
vise you to shun those boarding-houses, as you would shun a dead- 
ly poison. When you come into port, inquire for Temperance 
Houses, and while you are in port, stay with temperance people. 
Yes ! be temperate, be prudent, be steady, be pious, and the God 
of heaven will protect you. 

Boston, December 12, 1833. 
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PREFACE. 



Intemperance will undoubtedly continue to pour forth 
upon the world its annual issues of misery and crime, disease 
and death, in defiance of the very best laws which a legisla- 
ttire can devise ; until the executive officer is sustained in the 
enforcement of those laws, by the popular opinion, the moral 
sense of the community. 

This is unquestionably true. But, does it follow fix)m this 
that a legislature should accommodate its laws, upon this all- 
important subject, to the wasting and waning morality of any 
age or nation ? Assuredly not. If the legislature of a com- 
monwealth will not lift a finger in the cause of temperance, 
it should, at least, stand neutral, in this great cause of humani- 
ty, in which fifteen hundred thousand respectable citizens are 
arrayed on the one hand, and a phalanx of drunkards and 
drunkard-makers, on the other : it ill becomes the legislative 
assembly of any one of the New England States to throw its 
palladium over the shoulders of iniquity. — ^We invite the 
calm and impartial, to an exammation of the license law of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 



LICENSED HOUSES 



NUMBER I. 



There are minds so constituted as to be bullet-proof against 
the powers of reason, when excited by a suspicion «of selfish mo- 
tive, however slight, against the statesman, the preacher, or the 
essayist ; as though the very best reason were unable to rest upon 
its own support. It is, of course, our wish to persuade ; and we 
are unwilling to diminish the humble measure of our power, what- 
ever it may be, by a suspicion of any improper motives in relation 
to the subject of discussion. We believe those motives to. be 
single and upright ; we belong not to the " self-styled temperance 
party, ^^ The society has our entire respect, but it happens that 
we are not among its members. In this city we have been rear- 
ed ; here we were born ; here are the ashes of our ancestors ; and 
here, we have no doubt, our children will rise into life ; and them- 
selves, in God's good time, be gathered to their fathers. We 
stand, in various relations of an interesting character, which nlake 
it desirable to preserve the purity of the moral atmosphere, for our 
own enjoyment, and that of our descendants. There are higher 
and holier considerations for this object, which ought to exist in 
every bosom. — ^We have no private or personal motives for this 
discussion. We have nothing to buy or to sell, the price of which 
is likely to be advanced by the exclusion of ardent spirit ; except- 
ing it be true, and most probably it is, that real property, in which 
we have a little interest, is likely to be worth more, in a city of 
steady habits, than in a tippling community. We have no other 
motive than a sincere desire to contribute to the public good. 



Upon the very threshold, we have been half inclined to hesi- 
tate, and inquire, Cui bono 7 Who is likely to be benefited by 
any lucubrations of ours, on a subject which has attracted the 
attention, and employed the powers of eminent physicians, civil- 
ians, and divines ? A great moral nuisance is not easily abated, 
when various and complicated interests are allied for its support. 
We have hitherto conceived it to be far more important for the 
advocates of temperance to aim at the hearts, rather than at the 
heads of their opponents. The effects of intemperance are suffi- 
ciently understood ; and the influence of dram-shops in produc- 
ing these effects can never be mistaken. It surely cannot be ne- 
cessary to linger here, for the demonstration of these simple posi- 
tions. The reports of temperance societies, year afler year, are 
setting the whole matter before the world in every possible variety 
of form, and proving to mankind, that the fairest issues of intem- 
perance, are degradation, and disease, and beggary, and death. 
The voluntarius dcemon, as the drunkard is styled by Sir Edward 
Coke, may be found of every age and sex, and of every rank in 
society. Our prisons and our houses of correction are the cui^ 
tomary stopping places of many, on their journey to the grave, and 
first, in some cases, to the gallows. It is stated, in the appendix 
to a report of a committee of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance, June 3, 1831, that between June, 
1823, and July, 1829, three thousand and thirty- four persons were 
committed, by the Boston Police Court alone, to the House of Cor- 
rection, of whom FOURTEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
FOUR were common drunkards !' And it is fair to infer, that 
the remainder, who were committed as lascivious persons and 
vagabonds, were not remarkable for temperance. And, at whose 
hands, did this elite of misery receive the means of their destruc- 
tion ? At the hands of the vendors of spirituous liquors ; the dram' 
selling party J who are so tenacious of their inalienable rights to 
live by the death of others ; those ministers of a modern Jugger- 
naut, whose daily sacrifice is human flesh. We cannot suffi- 
ciently retain in our memories the names and local habitations of 
a numerous corps ; and we very naturally inquire what is their 
number ? In the year 1830, alone, the number of licenses, 
granted by the Mayor and Aldermen, in the city of Boston, was 
SIX HUNDRED AND NINETY. The statute for the regu- 



lation of licensed houses, to which we propose to invite the public 
^ittention, and which is now the law of the commonwealth, was 
not then in existence ; but the rule of conduct for the Mayor and 
Aldermen, in this matter of license, was the same, mutatis mutant 
diSf which had been the rule of conduct, for the selectmen, under 
the former statutes. The approval of a petitioner, by the select- 
men, had been immemorially a sine qua non, and the Court of 
Sessions could grant no license without it. The very nature of 
the recommendation, required of the selectmen, implied that the 
legislature expected them to institute a careful and particular in- 
quiry into the character and qualifications of the candidate ; he 
could not be licensed unless the selectmen recommended him ^* as 
a person of sober life and conversation, and suitably qualified and 
provided for that employment, and attached to the constitution 
and laws." With all this, the petitioner was by no means cer- 
tain of a favorable* reception before the Court of Sessions ; for 
the law ex[dicitly provided that the Justices of that Court " should 
not license more persons in any town to keep houses of common 
entertainment, or to retail spirituous liquors than they shall judge 
necessary, for the receiving and refreshment of travellers and 
strangers, and to serve the public occasions of such town, or are 
necessary for the public goodJ* Such were the requirements of 
the statutes of 1787, and the additional acts which were in force, 
until March, 1832. Until December, 1816, licenses were grant- 
ed to tavern-keepers and retailers, and to no other description of 
persons. In the acts of parliament, colony laws, and statutes of 
the commonwealth, taf ern-keepers are variously denominated tav- 
emers, innholders, and common victualers — these words meaning 
one and the same thing. Until December, 1816, all taverners, 
innkeepers, and common victualers, were " at all times to be fur- 
nished with suitable provisions and lodgings, for the refreshment 
and entertainment of strangers and travellers, pasturing and stable 
room, hay and provender (saving that in populous sea-port towns, 
stable room, hay and provender only are required) for their horses 
and cattle, under penalty of being deprived of their license." In 
December, 1816, an act was passed, applicable to the town of 
Boston alone, of which act it is not easy to speak as it deserves. 
Its provisions are diametrically opposite to all the accumulated 
wisdom, and to all the statutes, and to all the moral and religious 
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feeling which had been brought to bear upon a subject of the first 
importance, for nearly two hundred years ! The most valuable 
restraints and obligations, which had been imposed by the wise and 
good, from year to year, since the first landing at Plymouth, were 
hacked away, by the hatchet of the legislature, at a single blow! 
The very anniversary month appears to have been selected fox 
this praiseworthy achievement. Hence arose a race unknown be- 
fore, a " nova progenies monstrosa,** for which it would have puz- 
zled the framers of heathen Mythology to furnish a parallel. Mi- 
nerva sprang, fully developed, from the head of Jupiter. We know 
not whose head was in labor, when this monster was accouched. 
Will any man come forth and calmly survey the evil, which has 
been brought upon our city and upon mankind, and claim this 
creation as his own ? Let us pause upon the facts, and see, if 
they will not sustain us, in the employment of exemplary severity 
of language. The statute of 1816 provides for granting licenses 
to common vidiialers, eo nomine, who are not required to furnish 
lodgings for travellers, or hay and provender for horses and cattle. 
It must be obvious, at once, that a common victualer, before De- 
cember, 1816, was a very different creature of the law from the 
common victualer at present. He was, in the first place, always 
a householder ; he was required to be in a constant state of {urep- 
aration for the reception of guests, their horses and cattle ; and 
he was liable to the visits, not only of the most obscure, but occa- 
sionally of the most respectable, who might assemble at the ion, 
as members of committees, or for other purposes of business. 
Hence it follows, in the first place, that tHb amount of funds re- 
quired for the least considerable of such establishments, and the 
common difficulties and losses, to be incurred in a change of busi- 
ness, rendered the undertaking absolutely impossible for men with' 
out means, and a subject of careful deliberation with all : in the 
second place, as his premises were not only liable but likely to be 
visited by men of all grades, characters, and professions, he was 
somewhat in the condition of the innkeeper of Saragossa, who nev- 
er failed to dream of the AlguaziL An innkeeper, a 'common 
victualer, was a man of responsibility, ** of sober life and convert 
nation," and frequently in the commission of the peace, and ca- 
pable, upon an emergency, of laying down the tavemer, and as- 
suming the magistrate. The management of liquid fire was then 



entrusted to infinitely fewer and far more careful hands. What 
have been the effects of this important change ? We are not now 
in the place of those who prognosticate and predict : sixteen years 
have passed, since the admonitory voices of intelligent and honest 
ment were lifled in the halls of legislation, in opposition to this 
measure. It is for the present age to proclaim the results. We 
have stated, that in the year 1830, six hundred and ninety licenses 
were granted by the Mayor and Aldermen. We beg you to con- 
template their distribution : seventy-two were granted to innhold- 
ers or tavemei^ ; twenty-two to retailers ; four to confectioners ; 
and to this novel order, under the ancient name of common victual- 
krs, FIVE HUNDRED AND NINETY-FOUR ! Perhaps 
this is a great blessing to the community, whose beneficial opera- 
.tions we are unable, with our finite powers, to comprehend. 
Tribute, to whom tribute is due ; if so, the powers that were 
are entitled to all the praise. But, if we are right in our po- 
sition, that an altogether unnecessary number of licenses are an- 
nually granted in the city, and the effects are such as we believe 
them to be, the Mayor and Aldermen alone are responsible. They 
are legally constituted the depositaries, in this particular, of all 
the poioer, and of all the discretion of the people. We shall en- 
deavor to furnish chapter and verse for the statements and opin- 
ions which we have directly or indirectly advanced. We are 
surprised to find, upon inquiry, how small a number of our citi- 
zens know any thing of the law, or the facts, connected with a 
matter of such infinite importance, as the legalized diffusion of 
alcohol in this metropiilis. 



NUMBER II. 

The act of December, 1816, was the magna charta of all the 
'* common victuallers,'* of the modern order, in the metropolis of 
New England. We inquire not if this act was the spontaneous 

2 
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emanation of legislative wisdom, predicated upon a careful inqui- 
ry into the condition of society, and judiciously adapted to its oc- 
casions. Its origin and progress are well understood. We know 
it was procured by special influence ; and we are satisfied, that, 
if the predictions of its opponents, which have been sadly verified, 
could have been credited at the time, this statute would not have 
obtained a passage ; and the standing army of dram-sellers, who 
are quite " a party " among us, at present, would never have 
been legislated into being. The opposition of intelligent and in- 
dependent citizens, from various sections of the State, was not 
wanting, to the passage of this law ; but the spirit of New Eng' 
land prevailed. 

Not at all embarrassed by the requirements of former laws, to 
provide lodgings for travellers, and stabling for horses and cattle, 
the " common victualler " can go into business with a stock and 
stand which might be included in the capacious hen-coop or 
smoke-house of an old-fashioned taverner. Were it not, that the 
law requires the common victualer to be stationary, we should rec- 
ommend to some of this valuable class of citizens, who deal snug- 
ly, to establish themselves in hand-carts or tumbrels. The busi- 
ness of some of these men ** of sober lives and conversations" who 
Bie "Jirmfy attached to the laws and constitution " and whom the 
Mayor and Aldermen have licensed "for the public good" could 
be conducted with a tolerable share of comfort, in a large-sized tub. 
Others may be found in shops of the smallest dimensions, not on 
terra firma, but sustained on beams projecting over the docks. We 
speak now of those who conduct their opetations above ground. 
There are not a few who are located in subterraneous recesses, 
where many a tippler, in the earlier stages of his evil habit, dives 
for a dram, who has yet enough of shame to keep him from an open 
application at the public inn. It cannot be said of this abomination, 
that it is not done in a corner : there is not a corner of the city, in 
which a citizen may be sure to escape from the disgusting exhibi- 
tion of its effects ; and if there were, a license to fill the vacancy 
would be applied for in less than twenty-four hours. Licenses for 
vending ardent spirits are not less ntpnerous in the city than they 
were in 1830. They were then six hundred and ninety ; they 
cannot be less, at present, than seven hundred. If one half of the 
whole population were in habits of intemperance, among the tip- 
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pling moiety of 30,000, there would be one dramnseller to about 
forty-two dram-drinkers ! It is not easy to place the absurdity 
and perilous folly of the existing system in a more imposing light 
Even the reckless cupidity of those very individuals, whose im- 
portunity procured the passage of the law of 1816, would have 
prompted them in vain, could the lawgivers of that date have fore- 
seen the blessed effects of their hasty legislation. The records 
of the past were before them. A retrospective glance at the cau- 
tious proceedings of their predecessors should have taught them 
to pause and reflect, before they ventured to tamper with a subject 
of such infinite importance. They well knew that the existing 
checks and restrictions of the law were insuj£cient, under the 
best posssible management, for the entire suppression of intemper- 
ance. And what did they do to improve the condition of society, 
in this important particular ? What new preventives did they 
employ? What measures of wisdom did they adopt, to supply the 
deficiency of former legislation ? The community was already 
oppressed with a heavy load ; the legislature laid on relief in the 
form of an accumulated burthen. Every good and sober citizen 
was deeply pained when he beheld, in the town of Boston, from fifly 
to an hundred shops and taverns for the sale of ardent spirits ; the 
delegates firom all the towns in the commonwealth put their heads 
together, and opened the way for the introduction of six hundred 
more ! We are thus far speaking with a particular reference to 
the law of 1816. The framers of that law affected to leVf on the 
sound discretion and the patriarchal regard of the selectmenTfor 
the welfare of their particular communities, and especially upon 
the positive injunction of existing laws, requiring the Court of 
Sessions not to license beyond the limit of the public good. What 
did they imagine the thirsty generation of the metropolis would 
care for the selectmen and the Court of Sessions, when they had 
found a perfect acquiescence in their wishes, and obtained a sanc- 
tion for their measures from the united power and wisdom of the 
State ? It was well understood by the dramrselUng party ^ their 
patrons and adherents, that the legislature was on their side. The 
popular sense was in their favor. It was a vote ! No selectmen, 
who have been willing to be put in, have ever been willing to be 
put out ; and, as they were selected for their prudence, and man- 
cement, and forecast, they, very naturally, respected the wilj 
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of the legislature, " as they understood itJ^ It happened, in a re- 
markable manner, that applicants for recommendations were al- 
most invariably " men of sober lives and conversations" and 
*^ firmly attached to the laws," especially to the law of February 
14, 1816. The Justices of the Court of Sessions were equally 
discreet ; they were not a rash body of men, who were going to 
tilt against the legislature, and the selectmen, and such a regi- 
ment of citizens, *' firmly attached to the constitution and laws." 
It is highly probable that the fathers of the town have acted upon 
a refined principle of wisdom ; for the effects of intemperance are 
not likely to be very injurious, afler all, in a city, so entirely cer- 
tain of being saved, not by the presence of one righteous man, 
but of seven hundred men of " sober lives and conversations." 

It would be a very refreshing consideration, if the existing sys- 
tem of things were simply ridiculous and absurd. I^ is a system 
singularly disgraceful to the city ; injurious to the health and hab- 
its of our citizens ; destructive of the public morals ; exceedingly 
burthensome to the community, in the accumulation of paupers ; 
promotive of crime ; productive of the deepest anguish, in the 
most interesting relations of life ; in a word, it is the rail-way to 
temporal and eternal destruction. And what, for this tremendous 
aggregate of ill, is the counterpoising good ? Nothing — less than 
nothing — ^the dust of the balance. A New England man should 
spurn the petty gains of a traffic in broken con'stitutions and bro- 
ken heeftts, as he would turn with disgust from the emoluments of 
slavery. 

Before we go farther forward, let us turn over the legislation of 
our worthy ancestors upon this important subject. 
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NUMBER III. 

An impartial comparison of ancient and modern legislation, on 
any subject, involving the matter of public morals, compels us to 
yield to our venerable ancestors the palm of superior wisdom, and 
a higher, holier, and more single-hearted regard for the real in- 
terests of mankind. They knew nothing of steam-boats and 
steam-coaches, nor of Mr. Babbage's machine, nor of rail-roads, 
nor of locomotive engines, travelling at the rate of forty miles an 
hour ; but, in the preparation of laws for the preservation of the 
public morals, they are worthy of our imitation and respect. On 
such an occasion, it may be profitable for us, not less than for a 
painter, to study the masters of an earlier school. How much ad- 
ditional good the community has received by the substitution of 
the statute of March, 1832, for all the wisdom upon this important 
subject, which had been accumulating in the statute books for 
several generations, the intelligent reader will decide. We pur- 
pose, by a simple exposition and comparative analysis, to spare 
him the labor of a tedious investigation for himself. 

The statute of March, 1832, substantially re-enacts the perni- 
cious law of December, 1816. Some of its novel provisions are 
also eminently dangerous to the cause of public morals ; and, as it 
omits entirely several checks upon the progress of intemperance, 
which are highly valuable in themselves, and had been handed 
down for several generations, in a series of statutes, all which are 
abrogated by the repealing section of this law, it has placed the 
community in a much worse condition than before. This curious 
law is an act of the legislature of Massachusetts : so is that law 
which forbids citizens to " offer for sale " any " lighted squib, 
cracker or rocket." " Non omnino dormitat bonus HomerusJ* 
The legislature, not less than a private individual, may perpetrate 
egregious mistakes ; especially when it suffers itself to be precipi- 
tated into any act, by any *^ parti/ " though composed of men 
of the most " sober lives and conversations.'^ It is an an- 
cient maxim never to hurri/ an apothecary ; and surely it may well 
apply to the legislature of a State, whether its energies are called 
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into action to nullify the laws of an empire, or the morals of a sin- 
gle city ! If this statute is really as imperfect and as full of mis- 
chief as we think it will be made to appear, it is no great matter 
for wonder — ^the legislature was in a hurry, and the people were 
impatient for their rum. Can any thing be imagined more prodi- 
giously wicked and absurd than the exertion of party influence to 
obtain the passage of a law for selfish ends ; which law is produc- 
tive, to the members of the party, of private emolument, but at an 
incalculable sacrifice of the public morals ? Such we propose to 
prove the existing law to be. In accordance with a suggestion at 
the close of the preceding number, let us take a cursory glance at 
some of the statutes which it annuls, that we may have some idea 
of the feelings and opinions of our forefathers, on a matter of the 
very first importance to the happiness and prosperity of a commu- 
nity. They legislated, not with a view to the profits of a dramr 
selling party, but with a single eye to the public good. They 
considered drunkenness as an abominable sin, and the prolific 
mother of a thousand crimes. They contemplated its effects, not 
with a cold-blooded, calculating spirit, confined to the present 
world, but they elevated their views to its consequences in another. 
The statute of February, 1680, which is by no means the earliest 
of the Colony laws upon this subject, commences with the follow- 
ing preamble : — '' Forasmuch as drunkenness is a vice to be alh 
horred of all nations, especially of those who hold out and profess 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and seeing any strict law will not pre" 
vail, unless the cause he taken away; it is therefore ordered by this 
Court, first, that no merchant, cooper, nor any other person what" 
soever, shall, after the first day of the first month, sell any wine 
under a quarter cask ; neither by quart, gallon, or any other meas' 
ure ; but only such tavemers as are licensed by the Court to retail 
toines," d&c. Wine appears to have been the comprehensive word 
for the designation of ardent spirit, as it is the word employed 
throughout the act ; though " strong waters " and " rum " are used 
incidentally in the statute. The wisdom of our ancestors is no 
where more apparent in this excellent statute, than in the sugges- 
tion, that " any strict law will not prevail unless the cause be taken 
away" But we, on the contrary, have multiplied the cause mai^ 
hundred fold, by the statute of 1816 ; and, while the very best of 
us are taught to pray, that we may not be led into temptation, we 
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are spreading, under sanction of the law, irresistible allurements 
for the uneducated, undisciplined, and irresolute, in every nook 
and corner, of the city. At the date of the colony law, the merits 
of every application were decided by a reference to the General 
Court. This would be an intolerable burthen, at present, with 
seven or eight hundred applications for original and continued li- 
censes per annum, were it not that they appear to be granted with- 
out any great expense of time or thought, and as a mere matter of 
course. We have no doubt, that the burthen was greater when 
the representatives of the people licensed "no more than the public 
good required" and gave their grave attention to the only question 
in hand, the public necessity/, and not the will of an inconsiderate 
and mercenary party. 

The seventh section of this statute of 1680 contains some very 
sensible provisions, which do not appear to have been retained, 
even in the act of 1787. " Nor shall any merchant, cooper, or 
keeper of wines, or other persons that have them in custody, suffer 
any person to drink to excess," &c. " Nor shall any person li- 
censed to sell strong waters, or any private housekeeper permit any 
person or persons to sit drinking or tippling strong waters, wine, 
or strong beer, in their houses," &c. In the act of 1787 there is 
a siniilar provision, but in relation to licensed persons only. The 
provision now quoted from the colony law embraces the case of all 
persons who get others drunk, gratuitously or otherwise ; who^ 
upon public rejoicings, at weddings, or wakes, or on other occar 
sioQ^ encourage intemperance in others ; and, indeed, to every 
genteel and vulgar entertainer, " who keeps it up," till his compa- 
ny are getting drunk. The entertainer may be a very popular 
man^ and have wit enough to keep himself quite sober, and man- 
age his half-drunken '' clientes cum clavibus," at the polls, with 
infinite adroitness ; and, not being himself in liquor, remain ir- 
responsible to all law of modern invention. Our ancestors were 
clearly a very simple race >of men. The nineteenth section of 
the colony law, providing for the case of noted drunkards, com- 
mences as follows : — " Whereas, this Court hath made several laws 
and orders for the prevention of the sin of drunkenness, and miS' 
spending precious time and estate ; and yet, notwithstanding, great 
complaint is made of several persons, spending their time and es- 
tate by drinking and tippling, in taverns and ak'houses, to the 
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great dishonor of God, and prejudice of their families y^ &c. This 
statute was passed one hundred and fifty-two years ago. It ex- 
hibits the religious and moral tone of the lawgivers, in the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay, sixty years after the landing at Plymouth. 
The twelfth section requires all taverners, victuallers, and ordina- 
ries, within a mile of the meeting-house, in any town, where week- 
day lectures are held, to clear their houses, during the hours of 
service, of all persons able to go to meeting, saving strangers and 
travellers. It is to be remarked that the statute contains no simi- 
lar provision, in respect to the Sabbath, though such a provision 
will be found in the province law of 1698. The omission to legis- 
late on such a matter resembles the omission of the Athenians to 
provide a law against the crime of parricide, which never entered 
into their conceptions. This example of ancient legislation is in- 
troduced, not only as an evidence of the wisdom of our ancestors, 
but to show how very gravely they were disposed to treat a sub- 
ject of such, vital importance. The statute is full of excellent 
provisions for the advancement of the public good, imposing salu- 
tary restraints upon intemperance, and not cunningly contrived to 
satisfy the cravings of any party whatever. 



NUMBER IV. 



\ In the tenth year of William III., 1698, another statute was 

\ passed in the colony, then province of the Massachusetts Bay, en- 

I titled ^^ an act for inspecting and suppressing of disorders in li'^ 

\ censed houses^ ^cJ* This act contains many salutary provisions, 

among which is the following ; " And the better to prevent nurse" 

vies of vice and debauchery, it is further declared, that the justices 

of the general sessions of the peace, in each county respectively, be, 

and hereby are, directed not to license more persons, in any toum or 

precinct, to keep houses for common entertainment, or to retail ah, 

beer, cyder^ wine, or strong liquors, within or out of doors, than the 
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justices shall judge necessary for the receiving and refreshment of 
travellers and strangers, and to serve the public occasions of such 
town or precinct; havingregard to the law for the qualification and 
approbation of the persons so to be licensed; and all public houses 
shall be on or near the high streets, roads and plcLces of great re^ 
sort" This portion of the law of 1698 was not deemed by the 
lawgivers of 1787, like news on the stock exchange, good only 
while it was new, but was by them re-enacted, almost in the same 
phraseology, eighty-nine years after it first became a law. How 
much of all this has been permitted tg remain, by the legislators 
of 1832, we shall be able to see, when we come to the examination 
of the existing law. Notwithstarfding the operation of this stat- 
ute of 1698, intemperance appears to have been gaining ground in 
the province, if we may judge from certain expressions contained in 
a statute, enacted here in the twelfth year of Clueen Anne, 1712, 
entitled " an act against intemperance, immorality and profane' 
ness, and for reformation of manners." In the preamble to this 
statute we have an exhibition of the simple truth, in the language 
of our fathers : " Whereas the laws at several times established in 
the government of this, her Majesty's province of the MasscLchU' 
setts Bay, and now in force, have made good and wholesome prO' 
vision for the regulation of inns, S^c, and retailers of strong liquors 
out of doors, and for preventing of tippling and drunkenness, de- 
daring that such licensed houses ought to be improved to the right 
ends and uses for which they are designed, namely, for the receive 
ing, refreshment and entertainment of travellers and strangers, and 
to serve the public occasions of the towns and places in which they 
are, and not to be nurseries of vice and debauchery, as is too fre- 
quently practised by some, to the hurt of many persons, by mispend- 
ing their time and money in such houses, to the ruin of families," 
&c. Then follows a provision for reading the laws against drunk- 
enness, &c. by the town clerk, in every town, at the anniversary 
meeting in March. It is perfectly easy for us of the present day 
to find a sufficient reason, for an exhortation similar to that, con- 
tained in the following passage from this act of 1712 : " Tlie se- 
lectmen and other principal well-disposed persons in each town, de- 
sirous of a reformation, are hereby exhorted and directed to coun- 
tenance, accompany, assist, and join with the justices, sheriffs, 
tithingmen, constables, and other officers, in their endeavors to dis- 
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cover and suppress aR vnlicensedTumses, and vice, immorality and 
prof oneness, and for reclaiming the over great number of licensed 
houses, many of which are chiefly used for revelling and tippling, 
and become nurseries of intemperance and debauchery, indulged by 
the masters or keepers of the same for the sake of gain. Be it 
enacted,** d&c. If the good citizens of 1712 experienced the evils 
of intemperance, in a degree to call for such forcible expressions 
of their sentiments, in their legislative capacity, when the old-fash- 
ioned tavemer and the retailer were the only lawful engineers in 
this blessed work — will their descendants in 1832 sit patiently and 
Hncomplainingly, year afler year, under the present condition of 
things ? It may be imagined that unlicensed establishments, for 
the sale of ardent spirits, furnished the principal cause of com- 
plaint in 1712, as they are particularly alluded to in the statute ta 
which we have referred. In answer to any such suggestion, it 
may be sufficient to refer to a note, appended to an address, deliv- 
ered before the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of In** 
temperance, May, 1830, by the present Attorney General of the 
Commonwealth, in which he says, " It is a safe calculation to aS'- 
sume, that there are more than three hundred persons in the city,, 
habitually selling liquors without a license" If this be correct, 
— and no person had superior means of acquiring correct informa- 
tion on this subject than the gentleman to whom we refer, in his 
situation, as County Attorney,— our ancestors had no greater cause 
than ourselves for complaining, of the illegal as well as the legal 
diffiision of ardent spirit. In 1830, therefore, there were six 
hundred and ninety dramnseHers, great and small, in the city of 
Boston, established by law, and three hundred who had spared the 
Mayor and Aldermen that close amplication of their scrutinizing 
powers, which they commonly bestow on the qualifications of those 
gentlemen, who apply for diplomas to sell rum ; making in all, an 
aggregate of NINE HUNDRED AND NINETY. 
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NUMBER V. 

The statute next in chronological order, which it is necessary 
to consider, is the act of the Commonwealth, passed February 28, 
1787, entitled " an act for the due regulation of licensed houses.** 
This principal statute, with its several additional or supplemental 
acts, was the law of the State, for about five and forty years, or un- 
til March, 1832, when, as we have stated, the present statute was 
enacted. As we propose to examine the provisions of these stat- 
utes of 1787 and 1832, comparatively, we shall say nothing more 
of the leading statute of 1787 at present ; but proceed to make a 
few observations upon the most obnoxious of its additional acts 
entitled, ** an act, in addition to an act, entitled an act for the due 
regulation of licensed houses" passed December 14, 1816. This 
enactment, as we hate already stated, was intended to operate in 
the city of Boston alone ; and the provision, granting a dispensa- 
tion to dram-sellers from all obligation to provide lodgings for trav- 
ellers, and provender for horses and cattle, had very much the ef- 
fect of a successfUrmotion to strike out the enacting clause of a 
{Statute : as far as it went, it neutralized the force of ^the important 
check, contained in that very obligation. Before the passage of 
this abominable law, it was absolutely impossible for a chevalier 
dindustrie, of the very worst order, to become the legal distribu- 
tor of ardent^spirits. A vile creature of this description, who had 
no pecuniary means, could obtain no credit, sufficient to enable 
him to establish himself, as a tavern-keeper, under the law of 1787, 
of the lowest order ; but how many are there so hard-hearted, 
among the wholesale dealers, as to^deny a [plausible beggar^a jug 
of rum, for an experiment ! The question of character is settled ; 
he has^ obtained his license ; the Mayor and Aldermen have 
stamped him, with their sign manual, as a man of sober life and 
conversation, and firmly attached to the constitution and laws ; in 
the spirit of all former laws upon]this subject, they could not license 
him if he were not. This very individual ]may be a vagrant, slough- 
ed off, like peccant matter, from the city of New York ; himself a 
drunkard ; a resident in this city but a few days ; and trusted^ as a 
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tenant of a small shop, on the recommendation, implied in the 
fact, that the Mayor and Aldermen of the city of Boston have 
granted him a license ! Such is no imaginary case, but one with- 
in the knowledge of the writer. The evidence is at the service 
of the Mayor and Aldermen. But they were deceived by the 
grave and respectable names of those who recommended the candi- 
date! 

The act of 1816, was not only an act for the due regulation of 
licensed houses, but of all the licensed huts, hovels, and holes, in 
the town of Boston ; for it was the Charter of all their worthy 
proprietors ; and so far as it plretended to regulate their useful la- 
bors, they regarded it no more than they regarded the whistling 
of the wind. All persons, licensed to keep and sell gunpowder, 
are obliged to put up a notice of the fact, in front of their stcures ; 
and they do so, as we believe, without an exception. All persons 
who were licensed to sell drams, were required to signify {heir 
occupation, in a similar manner. Yet, notwithstanding the whole 
number of dram-sellers, under the name of common victuallers, 
amounted to five hundred and ninety-four in 1830, no person 
could have discovered more than a very small proportion of that 
number, if he had sought them out under the ^^ painted" desig- 
nations required by law. The third section of this act requires 
that every licensed person shall " cause a sign to be Jixed upon a 
conspicuous place on the front of his or her house, shop, or other 
place of business, with his or her name painted, and with the bust' 
ness of Innholder, Retailer, Common Victualler, or Confectioner, 
for which he or she shall have been licensed, thereon expressed,*' 
And it was explicitly provided, that the license should not protect, 
until this was done. Was it done by any but a very few ? It 
was not. Were any prosecutions commenced ? We should be 
pleased to find a solitary record. Yet this provision was, at leasts 
as important as the provision for numbers on hackney coaches, if 
the magistrates ever intended to prosecute. But they did not in- 
tend to prosecute, and therefore the provision was practically in- 
significant. Yet it is not easy to conceive of a more useful pro- 
vision, annexed to a more injurious law. If the omission to des- 
ignate his business passed unnoticed, so might the omission to 
designate himself It would, of course, become almost impossi- 
ble to know, without a search of the records and proof of identi- 
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ty, who was licensed and who was not ; and the private citizen, 
upon whom the subaltern officers of the city, standing, or rather 
sleeping, in the place of the old-fashioned tythingmen, are apt to 
lean for information, deterred by the increased difficulties and 
perplexities of prosecution, would be inclined to pass on, and leave 
the evil, in the shibboleth of certain empirics in political economy, 
to rectify itself. But the dram-distilling, dram-selling and dram' 
drinking parti/, who had worked their way through the legislature 
of a State, had little to fear from the opposition of the officers of a 
town ; and any obstruction, thrown in their way by any one of 
those officers, would have laid the foundation of a vigorous and 
probably a successful opposition to his re-election. So it has been, 
and so it will be, until our worthy fellow-citizens shall collect their 
powers, and shake off that drowsy indifference to a subject of the 
very first importance, — and solemnly resolve, by an effort, costing 
nothing more than perseverance and unanimity, to wipe away the 
disgrace, and arrest the progress of that moral devastation, which 
has existed so long in our metropolis. 

The subject of this discussion may be very uninteresting to a 
certain description of readers. To females it must be particular- 
ly so ; yet there are no members of the community, whose atten- 
tion we more earnestly and respectfully solicit. By the zealous 
co-operation of their influence with ours, we may be able to re- 
move the stain ; and our birth-place, the chief city of New-Eng- 
land, may be delivered from the operation of those causes, which 
are, at present, productive of such fatal effects. Bad laws are not 
likely to give place to better ; and good laws are not likely to be 
executed, in opposition to public sentiment. We appeal to the 
mothers, wives, and sisters, in this metropolis : we ask them to em- 
ploy their influence with their sons, husbands antl brothers, to use 
their utmost exertions for the free interchange of public opinion, 
and for the elevation of the standard of moral sense. Whenever 
it shall become popular to amend our bad laws and execute the 
good ones, it will be done, and not before. 
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NUMBER VI. 

The reasons for non-compliance with the requirements of the 
law of 1816, to set forth upon the front of the shop or store the 
business of innholder, retailer, common victualler, or confectioner, 
for which the occupant was licensed, were excellent of ^Adr kind. 
During the late war, the hopes of capturing a fine American prize 
were frequently blasted by the unexpected production of a British 
license ; so, when Paddy Mullony or Patrick O'Donnohue were 
caught at last, and dragged out of their dram-kennels in Broad- 
43treet, and brought before the Court, for selling drams on the Sab- 
bath, which a Common Victualler cannot lawfiilly do ; the com- 
plaints could not be sustained, because these two gentlemen of 
sober lives and ctmversations had been sailing, all the while, under 
licenses as Innholders, who have a right to sell drams on the Saith 
hath. The above names are as fancifiil as that of Dermot Mac- 
Morrogh ; but cases of this identical character have repeatedly oc- 
"curred. No retrospective evidence could well be procured to 
prove that the parties, complained of, were not *^ suitably provided " 
with lodgings and provender, required of every Inhholder, under 
penalty of losing his license; for nobody had thought of applying 
for lodgings for himself, or accommodations for his horses or cat- 
tle, at a palpable grog-shop, not much bigger than a hen-coop. 
jNfeither had the dram-seller committed himself, by putting up any 
particular designation of his business. The omission, to be sure, 
'was a breach of the la\(^; but the Mayor and Aldermen did not 
feel themselves justified, by popular opinion, in doing their duty in 
the premises ; and the informer, disappointed andj disgusted, 
thought proper to turn away from the disagreeable pursuit. Yet, 
in these cases, the licenses had been granted, obviously without 
any sufficient investigation of the character or condition of the 
party licensed. 

But there were other reasons for declining to comply with this 
requirement of the law. There is less difference between a sailor 
xuid a marine, than between a Common Victualler and a Grocer : 
nevertheless, of the five hundred and ninety-four licenses to com- 
mon victuallers, granted in this city in 1830, a very large propor- 
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tion was taken out, by the grocers and confectioners. Tbe com- 
mon victualler, as the very name, and, until 1816, as the univer« 
sal usage imported, was in the habit of providing meals. Some 
of our grocery stores and confectioners' shops are very fancifully 
arranged, and present an appearance of taste and elegance ; and 
the grateful aroma, proceeding from their various conmiodities, is 
strangely contrasted with the rank and offensive steams^ arising 
from the subterraneous dens of the common victuallers. In front 
of every one of these establishments, without any distinction what- 
ever, the law of 1816» required the business of the occupant to be 
set forth, *' in a conspicuous place.** A common victualler's li- 
cense was more convenient than a retailer's, as it gave power to 
sell 4rams, to be drunken up on the premises, which a retailer's li- 
cense did not. But the elevation of Common Victualler, in a con- 
spicuous place, over a grocer's or confectioner's tasteful establish- 
ment, was not so agreeable. As the law was their own law, they 
determined, that the construction should also be their own. Yet, 
for a breach of the third section, they were placed entirely out of 
the protection of law. " No license shall protect any person in the 
exercise of his Or her said employment, until he or she shall have 
complied with this provision,^* But this provision was very rarely 
complied with. Of course, the parties licensed were in the same 
situation as were those who sold liquors without a license. Did the 
selectmen, or the Mayor and Aldermen prosecute these offenders, 
who sold liquors without licenses,for such legally was the situation of 
these offenders ? They did not. The perfection of the license depend- 
ed on the performance of this condition : this condition was not per* 
filmed ; but no prosecutions followed. The party, interested in the 
profitable employment of selling rum and other liquors, under the 
statute of 1816, was entirely awake to its interest. No efforts were 
spared to facilitate the passage of this law ; and a powerful combi- 
nation, from the wholesale dealer down to the dirtiest drunkard 
in the city, were drawn together by the commune vimulum of in- 
terest, for the purpose of giving it a vigorous support, and a sound 
and sensible construction, " as they understood itJ* On the other 
hand, the grave, the moral, the religious, the intelligent, the edu- 
cated, the refined, the overwhelming mass of landholders and opu- 
lent citizens, the considerate fathers, husbands and brothers of this 
metropolis, to all whom it was of infinite importance to raise an 
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effectual barrier against the inroads of a desolating vice, — ^these, 
who were abundantly able, by well-concerted measures, to arrest 
its progress, remained, with a few exceptions, stupidly inactive, 
and apparently under the influence of a moral catalepsy. But they 
had not then experienced, they simply anticipated the effects of 
this intolerable law ; which, as we have stated, is substantially re- 
enacted, in the present statute. They imagined^ that intemper- 
ance would not have so wide a spread ! They flattered them- 
selves, that the moral sense would counteract the influence of 
evil ! They ensured the election of their representatives by giving 

them their very best wishes, and staying at home ; while their 

opponents, to a man, repaired to the polls and gave their suffrages 
to the " right sort of men" A man, who expects to live by .the 
trade of selling rum, will act with vigor in support of such public 
officers as he knows will protect him in his Christian employment. 
His motives are intelligible — his object is definite ; a failure at the 
polls may be productive of his ruin. Dram-sellers, by the force 
of interest, become gregarious ; " similis simili gaudet ;" the im- 
porter and distiller stick to the taverner, the retailer, and the com- 
mon victualler ; they stick to their customers, and their customers 
stick to their bottles ; they go to the polls as one man, and are all 
actuated by the same spirit. The good citizens act, in the great 
moral cause, with less concert, less zeal, less industry. The con- 
sequences of immorality are not so susceptible of prospective de- 
monstration. The very good expected to result from opposition to 
any measure, is but a vague and uncertain object of contempla- 
tion, afler all. We cannot grasp it, as the dram-seller grasps the 
coppers from the trembling hand of a bloated customer, and put it 
in a till ! It is not a matter of mathematical certainty. The 
sober citizen confides, with a leisurely confidence, that God will 
do that which seemeth him best ; and he himself decides to do 
that which seemeth likely to give him the least present incon- 
venience, — as the waggoner confided in Jppiter, and put not his 
shoulder to the wheel. Such was the relative condition of parties, 
in the town of Boston, when the act of 1816 became a law. We 
have not yet done harping upon this backsliding daughter of the 
legislature. The passage of this statute marks an important era 
in the history of legislation on this interesting subject. The reg' 
ulation of licensed houses necessarily involves the welfare of 'SO- 
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ciety in an eminent degree. All the principal acta explicitly pro- 
ceed upon the single basis of the "public good." This old-fash* 
ioned phraseology, which had been handed down, from statute 
to statute, for centuries, gives place, in the act of 1816, to a more 
accommodating expression, the "public convenience." This un- 
happy statute of 1616 may be emphatically styled ^he Rum Law 
of the Metropolis ; the Palladium of the Drunkard's Rights. 
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When a very wicked, or a very mischievous thing has been ac» 
compliahed, by a few zealous, selfish, and indefatigable managers, 
in open day, and in despite of all the congregated power and wis- 
dom of a Commonwealth, how did they do it ? becomes an inter- 
esting question of speculative curiosity, though we may have no 
special interest in the agents or the act. We have already affirm* 
ed that the act of 1816 was the mercenary act of a party, rooted 
in nothing but selfishness, and having not the slightest relation to 
" the public good ;" and that these very words, which had been 
the basis of all former legislation on this subject, had been re- 
moved to make way for " the public convenience." Allhough the 
sole object of the statute is the creation of this new and valuable 
minister of iha public convenience; the common victualler turns 
out, in the great majority of cases, when stripped of the phylac- 
tery, which the law directed him to wear, to be nothing more than 
a stationary pedlar of rtim and other means of inebriation. The 
legislature could have blown the breath of life into the body of 
this new creature of positive law, in one short section, or two at the 
farthest. After exonerating him from the burthen of providing 
lodgings for man, and hay and provender for horses and cattle, 
nothing more was necessary than to enact, that, in addition to 
the restriction as to the Lord's day and ten o'clock, P. M., on other 
days, he should be subject to the existing laws, for the regulation 
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of licensed houses. But here is an act of five sections of consid- 
erable length, and filling more than three pages of the statute book. 
In the first section, there is a provision against him, who is guilty 
of presumptuous sin, " who presumes to he a confectioner " without 
a license ; and another against any common victualler or confeC" 
tioner, who shall keep open shop and entertain on the Lord's day, 
or after ten, P. M., on any other day. The common course of 
legislation would be, first to create, and then to provide for the 
created being ; but here the rule is reversed ; for the common victual- 
ler is begotten in the second section, and provided for in the first, be- 
fore it is born. But wherefore all this parade of piety — this spe- 
cial regard for the Lord's day ? Why produce a new law expressly 
against confectioners ? If they sold liquors, contrary to^ the then 
existing law, they were punishable, like all other persons, who sold 
without a license; and the law of 1816 was so much in their fa- 
vor, and enlarged their limits so far beyond their utmost hopes, 
that, in 1830, of all the confectioners in the city, four only took 
out the confectioner^ s license, and the remainder figured as com- 
mon victuallers. The motive for all this seeming regard for pub- 
lic morals is very apparent. The provision, touching confectioners, 
was too entirely frivolous to obtain a place even in the latitudina- 
rian statute of March, 1832 ; and the other provision, respecting 
the Lord's day, was obviously placed in the -first section of the 
statute, for such worthy members as read no fiirther, and who, tak- 
ing this section and the title into view, might well enough suppose 
the act before them to be a grave and salutary law "^br the regvr 
IcUion of licensed houses ^^^ and not a craftily devised statute for the 
multiplication of licensed holes and hovels. So, in relation to the 
concluding sections, a legislator, who would satisfy his scruples, 
by a slight inspection of the beginning and the end ; and while 
the act was passing through its several readings, give his attention 
and his time, which are the property of the Commonwealth, to the 

^newspaper ; such a law-maker, and the example is very far 

fi-om being uncommon, would be confirmed in his favorable im- 
pressions ; for here is the substance of the old laws, in regard to 
the powers and duties of the tything-men, at full length, re-enacted 
in respect to the common victualler ; all which, instead of occu- 
pying a page, might have been contained in a simple enactment, 
as we have tstated, making him liable to all the unexcepted tc- 
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the provision, in this and other laws upon this subject, indicating 
the disposition of fines and penalties, to be recovered for violations 
pf the rum laws. They remind us of those abundant preparations, 
commonly made by juvenile sportsmen for the game they expect 
$0 capture. How much money has the county of Suffolk receive^ 
into its coffers from ^uch a source ? Bonds were taken of com- 
mon victuallers, taverners, &c. with a pecuniary penalty. How 
many have been taken ? How many of these obligations have 
been forfeited ? How many prosecutions have been instituted ? 
These are questions, which a citizen has a right to ask, and to 
which the guardians of the peace of a city should not only be able 
and willing, but forward, to reply. We put these questions to the 
public officers of the- city of Boston. But, lest the good people 
should be obliged to wait, as long as thp worshippers of Baal, for 
their answer, we will partially respond to them ourselves. To 
May, 1830, about five thousand of these bonds had been taken; 
and there was no evidence on record of a single penalty enforced ! 
We have been singularly blessed in this particular. And all this 
is attributaUe to the careful scrutiny of our vigilant police ! Five 
thousand persons licensed to sell rum — five thousand bonds, and 
no case of prosecution for breach of condition ! The word of any 
dram-selier, m the city, is every whit as good as his bond. There 
is no other profession, in which the same averment can be made of 
a similar mmiber. But these were picked men, of sober Uves and 
conversations! The evidence. of the fact above stated is taken 
from the address of the Attorney General, then the county attor- 
ney, before the Temperance Society, May 27, 1830. His 
words are these : — " All persons are hounds in a pecuniary 
penalty, to the Commonwealth, Taverners and victuallers, among 
other things, to suffer no disorders nor unlawful games, and retail^ 
ers not to break the laws. About Jive thousand of these bonds have 
been taken by the city authorities, but there is no single instance 
on record in which their penalty has ever been enforced" There 
is a commune vinculum among the crimes, not less than among the 
sciences ; and one draws after it the rest. By degrees, almost im- 
perceptible, we become tolerant of one crime afler another, as 
they grow up among us, through the shameful neglect of the city 
officers to do the work for which they are paid, and put them ef- 
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fectually down. But the day of election — ^the day of account I 
Who will go forward in the path of his duty with a steady step 
and a moral courage, utterly regardless of all such mean and per- 
sonal considerations ? The government of a city will do wisely to 
think a great deal less of their own prospects at another election, 
and a great deal more of their solemn responsibilities to God and 
man. 



NUMBER VIII. 

In connexion with the subject before us, it is surely the part of 
wisdom to compare the situation of other cities with our own, and 
to ask the question, whether, under the pressure of any similar 
evil, they have concluded to hug their fetters of shame, or break 
them, by a bold and vigorous effort ; to suffer the cancer to ex- 
tend its corroding influence into every part of the Municipal body, 
or, by a petty sacrifice of individual interest, to extirpate, not on- 
ly the superficial branches, which carry corruption to the extrem- 
ities, but the very core itself. We have shown, that the Board of 
Health of the city of Washington have resolved, that the sale of 
ardent spirit was a NUISANCE, and that they prohibited the 
sale of it, in that city, for ninety days. This step was taken upon 
the opinion of their power, expressed by Mr. Wirt ; and, no doubt, 
in connection with the prevailing apprehension of cholera. The 
fear of death had become more oppressive, during the prevalence 
of that disease. After the ninety days were past, we presume the 
dram-sellers, more terrible, in our opinion, than all the dogs of 
war,' that Carolina will let loose upon the Union, were suffered to 
spread the cause of poverty and crime, as they did before. The 
drunkards made up, undoubtedly, for the time they had lost ; and 
the cholera, when it comes again, will find them ripe for the har- 
vest. Was the sale of ardent spurit a NUISANCE in Washing- 
ton, only because the cholera was there? Assuredly not But the 
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Board of Health restricted the operation of their interdict to nine* 
ty days, to meet the views of " a party ;" there is a dram-selling 
^^ party " in every city. But we have encouragement to hope, 
that the time may come, when such a ^^ party " in the United 
States will be so diminished in character and power, as to ren- 
der admission into the fraternity no very elevated object of human 
ambition ; and when the presence of the cholera shall not be ,at. 
all required, to establish the universal opinion, from the mouth of 
the Oregon to the outlets of the Kennebec, that the sale of ardent 
spirits is a NUISANCE, a nuisance, without any correlative ad- 
vantage to any human being ; for, if the emoluments of the traf- 
fic are collected, as we have stated, from broken hearts and brok- 
en constitutions ; if they are gathered, at the cost and charge of 
inflicting disease, degradation, poverty, and death ; those emolu- 
ments are the wages of sin. In this hope we are strengthened, 
by a knowledge of the fact, that about fifteen hundred thousand 
individuals, in this country alone, have already enrolled their 
names upon the record, as members of the " self -styled temperance 
party," on the basis of abstinence. Cholera had the effect to 
rouse the fears of the citizens of Washington ; it elicited the eX' 
pression of the opinion, contained in the resolve of the Board of 
Health, but the opinion itself existed before, supported on other 
well-known and sufficient grounds. Mr. Wirt, the legal adviser 
of the Board, had already exhibited his views upon this subject on 
another occasion. " I have been," says he, " for more than for- 
ty years, a close observer of life and manners, in various parts of 
the United States, and know not the evil, that will bear a mo- 
ment's comparison with intemperance. It is no exaggeration to 
say, as has been often said, that this single cause has produced 
more vice, crime, poverty, and wretchedness, in every form, do- 
mestic and social, than all the other ills, that scourge us, combin- 
ed. In truth, it is scarcely possible to meet with misery, in any 
shape, in this country, which will not be found, on examination, 
to have proceeded directly or indirectly from the excessive use of 
ardent spirits." Such is an extract from Mr. Wirt's communica- 
tion to the Baltimore City Temperance Society. 

We have exhibited some of the fruits of the law of 1816, in 
former years, in the City of Boston, to which city alone the statute 
applies. The Kalendar of the House of Correction, from De- 
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cember 16, 1831, to December 15, 1832, presents the following 
schedule of commitments. 

1831. Common Drunkards. Whole No. 

From Dec. 16, 8 12 

1832. 

January, 16 32 *\ ' 

February, 13 21 "^^ 

March, 19 33 

April, 23 43 

May, ....... 24 35 

June, 34 52 

July, 59 78 

August, 98 129 

September, .... 55 70 

October, 51 69 

November, .... 45 59 

To Dec. 15, 8 20 



453 653 

The master of the House of Correction, Mr. Badlam, by whom 
this statement is supplied, appends to it a few remarks, which ap- 
pear to us to be judicious. " A great number,** says he, " haoii 
been committed as vagabonds, who might with equal propriety be 
c€Ued drunkards, and probably were drunk, when arrested, but be^ 
ing strangers, could not with propriety be called common drunb^ 
ards, because their previous character was unknown. My own 
opinion is, that there have not been ten persons committed to the 
House of Correction, the past year, who are not in the habit of 
drinking ardent spirit to excess. It appears, that intemperance is 
almost the sole cause of all the commitments. Those, who are com- 
mitted as pilferers, are almost all of them drunkards : they prob^ 
ably would not pilfer, if they could not procure rum, with the arii' 
cles they have stolen,** Such are the observations of the master 
pf the House of Correction. It is matter of curious speculation 
to contemplate the kalendar, and observe, that drunkenness is in 
its s^aith, wheii the dog^tar rages. 

The city of steady habits should rather lead than follow in the 
career of reformoticm. But the opportunity is lost. We have al^^ 
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ready exhibited the course pursued by the Board of Health, in the 
city of Washington. We have now the satisfaction to speak of 
the efforts, making in the state of New- York. Mote than one 
thousand societies are in operation in that State, for the sup- 
pression of intemperance. The Grand Jury, in the city of New 
Ycrk, are now exerting their official influence to prevent the 
tsaie of ardent spirit, and for the abolition of the license sys- 
tem. They have expressed their views and opinions in the 
following terms: "/f is intemperance ^ that we regard as the 
greixt fountain, that feeds crime, and extends all other influences 
in fitting men for deeds of violence. We have traced nearly eV" 
ery assault and battery to the influence of ardent spirits, T%e 
same individuals, when sober, were quiet and peaceable, but when 
under the influence of strong drink, they were guilty of the gross* 
est crimes. In one case, of the kind alluded to, ending with the 
loss of Ufe, all that were concerned in the affray, were intoxicated. 
In another instance, a wife, having six children, which she sup* 
ports with the labor of her oum hands, complained of her husbancPs 
bettting and abusing her, to such a degree, (when he was intoxicat* 
ed,) that her life was endangered. When sober, he was kind, and 
did sojnething towards the support of his family ; but unfortunate* 
ly this was seldom the case. Another case, traceable to the same 
source, was an aged and respectable lady, run doum, in one of our 
public streets, by a vehicle, driven at a furious rate ; and the con- 
duct of the indvidual, who was the cause of all the injury, imme^ 
diately after the accident, shows how completely this vice extin* 
guishes every moral feeling. It is also the opinion of the Grand 
Jury, that the vice of gambling is greatly aggravated by the fre& 
and gratuitous use of ardent spirits in some of those establishments^ 
which are- kept for the purpose of alluring our youth, depriving 
them at once of their money, reason and reputation ; the former 
not unfrequently acquired by improper means. The Grand Jury 
have come to the deliberate opinion, after mature deliberation, that 
if this source of crime and misery were at an end, three quarters 
of the crime, and pauperism of the city would be prevented, to- 
gether with an incalculable amount of misery, which does not come 
under the cognizance of the law. The Grand Jury are aware^ 
that this desirable result of banishing ardent spirits from the com* 
munity, as a common drink, which is the only effectual remedy, 
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for the evil complained of, is not to be effected, but through the tri" 
umph of an enlightened public opinion, and when once the civil 
magistrates have that on their side, they can make the law reach 
any evil, however inveterate : and it is our solemn impression, that 
the time has now arrived, when our public authorities should no 
longer sanction the evil complained of, by granting licenses for 
the purpose of vending ardent spirits ; thereby legalizing a traf" 
fie at the expense of our moral, intellectual and physical power. 
Should the system of granting licenses be abolished, it is believed 
it would greatly hasten the period, when the traffic in the article 
would be abandoned by every citizen who has a character to sus^ 
tain, and none but the worthless and abandoned would be found 
engaged in this business ; and they (when unsupported by a more 
respectable class of citizens) would be compelled, by the moral 
jpower of the law, to desist, whenever the community wills it. 
When this desirable result shall be accomplished, and ardent spir^ 
its be driven by common consent from amongst us, the saving to 
the city unll be very great, in the valuable time of jurors and wit' 
nesses, in attending courts, provided for the wants of the poor, to- 
gether with a vast amount of a more private nature.** We re- 
commend this high moral precedent to the Grand Jurors through- 
out the commonwealth, and especially of the county of Suffolk. 
We proceed to an examination of the statute of March, 1832, and 
if there are any members of the legislature, who never read the 
statute, and we most charitably trust there are, we entreat them 
to peruse it with us, section by section, as we exhibit it before 
theuL 



NUMBER IX. 

In the first section of the law of March, 1832, entitled ^\An act 

* for the due regulation of licensed houses** it is enacted " that no 

person shall presume to be an innholder or seller of wine, brandy, 
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runiy or any other spirituous liquors ^ to he used or consumed , in or 
about his or'her premises, except such person be Jirst duly licensed, 
according to law, as is hereinafter provided, on pain of forfeiting 
the sum of one hundred dollars ; and if any person shall, at any 
time, selt any spirituous liquors, or any mixed liquors, part of 
which is spirituous, to he used or drunk in or about his or her prem" 
ises, without license therefor, duly had or obtained according to 
law, he or she shall forfeit and pay, for each offence, a sum not 
' exceeding twenty dollars, nor less than ten dollars." There is 
nothing better, in the whole statute, than the very first section ; 
and it was discreet, in the getter up of this extraordinary act, to 
put the matter of the first section in a conspicuous place, as a fa- 
vorable sample of the whole. The penalties, in this section, are 
reasonable penalties. The first corresponding penalty, in the law 
of 1787, was twenty pounds, and the second not more than six 
pounds, nor less than forty shillings. We have already exhibited 
the opinion of the present Attorney General of the Common- 
wealth — that in 1830, and, of course, under the operation of the 
law of 1787 — it was fair to infer, that there were three hundred 
persons habitually selling spirituous liquor without a license in the 
city. There are no new preventive terrors in the present law, 
and, we have no doubt, the number is as great, and probably 
greater, than in 1830. The first section has the negative merit of 
not perverting the law, as it existed before, to unworthy purposes : 
thus far, it has not taken off the salutary restrictions of former le- 
gislation; and such is its highest praise : of course, it adds noth- 
ing to the force of the corresponding section, in the law of 1787. 
The second section enacts, *' That no person shall presume to 
he a retailer, or seller of wine , brandy, rum, gin, whiskey, or other 
distilled spirits, in a less quantity than ten gallons, and that de^ 
liver ed and carried away all at one time, except that person be 
first duly licensed according to laio, as is her ei7i provided, — on pain 
of forfeiting the sum of tioenty dollars for each offence; and no 
person, licensed to be a retailer, as aforesaid, shall presume to sell 
any of the above liquors, either mixed or unmixed, to be drunk in 
his or her house or shop, or in any of the parts or dependencies of 
the same, under pain of forfeiting therefor the sum of twenty 
dollars." Here we have, substantially, the provision of 1787, but 
with a most material variation. By the law of 1832, no smaller 
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quantity can be sold than ten gallons, without a license. By the law 
of 1787, no smaller quantity could be sold than twenty-eight gallons, 
without a license. Here is an important alteration. The motive for 
this extraordinary change is itself an irresistible inference from its 
palpable effects. The statute, in this particular, appears to have been 
accommodated to the size of the ten gallon keg. There were un- 
doubtedly many, who were altogether unwilling to be seen visiting 
the tippling shop, and who did iK)t feel rich enough to purchase 
twenty-eight gallons of New England rum at one time ; and to 
whom ten gallons would not come amiss, at the wholesale price, 
and received from the wholesale dealer, in part payment for work. 
One thing is manifest, that, before March, 1832, all persons, sell- 
ing distilled liquors in less quantities than twenty-eight gallons, 
without a license, were punishable by fine ; but, under the present 
law, no person is punishable for selling any quantity not less than 
ten gallons, without a license. Instead of " An act for the due 
regulation of Licensed Houses, ^^ this act appears, in contemplation 
of the section before us, to be An act for the more speedy and uni- 
versal diffusion of rum throughout the Commonwealth. Here 
again we have the ^* public convenience " substituted for the 
** public goody We inquire of all reasonable men, why should 
the facilities for the dispersion of ardent spirit be multiplied? The 
effect of this law is obviously to convert every wholesale dealer 
into a retailer, for every customer, who calls for any quantity, from 
ten to eight and twenty gallons; and it takes away the necessity 
of a license in every such case. In other words, it enables the 
wholesale dealer to vend a quantity, which would not more 
than supply the requirements of an Irish wake. In 1680, the 
smallest quantity, which the law permitted to be sold without a 
license, was a quarter cask; in 1787, \ivf^^ twenty-eight gallons ; 
and, in 1832, it is ten gallons. 

The second section of the act of 1787, required the party li- 
censed ta take the following oath : — "/, A, JB., do swear, that I 
will bear trtie faith and allegiance to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and that I will, to the utmost of my power, defend the 
constitution and government thereof, against traitorous conspire 
acies, and all hostile and violent attempts whatsoever" The act 
of 1832 requires no oath of allegiance. A custom-house oath has 
been proverbially said to ascend no higher than the cross-trees; 
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how high a dram-seller's oath will go can never be tried undef 
the statute of 1832 ; and all preceding laws upon this subject are 
repealed, by the last section of this act. It was required, by the 
act of 1787, that every person licensed should recognize with two 
sureties, and the condition of the recognizance is set forth, in 
form, in the tenth section of that act. It has always been the 
practice, until March, 1832, to take these recognizances. About 
five thousand, as we have stated, have been taken by the City 
Government, to 1830, and no record exists, says the Attorney 
General, of any penalty enforced. Yet the act of 1832, not only 
makes no provision for recognizance, directly or by implication, 
but we are not able to find therein the slightest allusion to the 
subject. As the entire act of 1787, and its additional acts, and 
all former laws on the same subject are repealed ; this act of 1832 
is the whole law. Recognizance, in the present case, grew not 
up in practice, but was the creature of positive law. The prac- 
tice under the old law, which was in force until March, 1832, 
must have perished with the laws, which gave it birth, that is, by 
force of the repealing section ; and, of course, there is no power, 
vested in the Mayor and Aldermen of the city, nor in the county 
commissioners throughout the Commonwealth, to demand recog- 
nizances of individuals under this act, for the due regulation of 
licensed houses. The legislature was, no doubt, entirely satisfied 
of the fact, suggested by us in a former number, that a dram-sell- 
er's word was every whit as good as his bond. We scarcely enter 
upon the borders of this important statute, before we discoflt 
three extraordinary instances of innovation : the change of limi- 
tation from twenty-eight gallons to ten ; the omission to require an 
oath of allegiance ; and the omission to require a recognizance ! 
Can it be possible, that the good people of the Commonwealth are 
aware of these extravagant changes in the law? We are confi- 
dent they are not. Aliens were, for more than two hundred years, 
and until March, 1832, scrupulously excluded from this employ- 
ment. They are placed, by the statute of 1832, in this respect, 
on the same footing with citizens. No recognizances are now 
required, by law, of persons licensed in the Commonwealth ; none 
are taken in the city ; and, although demanded, as we have good 
reason to believe, in several towns, they are so demanded under an 
entire misapprehension of the law. What reason' can be givien 
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for such a departure from all former legislation? The penalties of 
such recognizances were seldom enforced ! A sound and sensi- 
ble provision is therefore abolished, because there is not enough 
of moral sense in the community to demand its execution ! The 
abolition of recognizances was an act of complaisance to the dram- 
selling party at large, and the omission to require the oath of alle- 
giance was intended to propitiate the foreign department. 



NUMBER X. 

In the third section of the act of March, 1832, it is enacted, 
" that no person shall presume to he a common victualler^ or sell- 
er of wine J brandy^ rum, or any other spirituous liquors, to be used 
and consumed in or about his or her premises, except such person 
hejirst duly licensed, according to law, as is herein provided, on 
pain of forfeiting the sum of one hundred dollars : and if any 
person shall at any time sell any spirituous liquors, to be used or 
drunk in or about his or her premises, without license therefor 
duly had and obtained according to laiv, he or she shall forfeit 
and pay, for each offence, a sum not exceeding twenty dollars, nor 
less than ten dollars" In the three first sections, we have there- 
fore, penal provisions against all persons presuming to be innhold- 
ers, retailers, and common, victuallers ; the legislature, of course 
contemplating a division of these engineers of moral and physical 
destruction into three classes, agreeably to the act of 1816. The 
common victualler is created anew in the fourth section, in which 
it is enacted, " that the Mayor and Aldermen of the city of JBos^ 
ton may license, for said city, as many applicants therein, as com- 
mon victuallers, as they shall decide the public good may require; 
and to remove all doubt of the nature of the occupation of a com- 
mon victualler, provided to be licensed in this act, it is hereby pro- 
vided, that all the liabilities, privileges, and requirements of this 
act, which apply to innholders, shall apply to common victuallers. 
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excepting that thty shall not he required to furnish lodging far 
travellers, hay and provender for horses and cattle.'^ The ques- 
tion arises at once, if the public good really requires, that any such 
agents should be legally appointed and empowered in its behalf, 
as common victuallers, which, translated from the shibboleth of the 
statute into plain English, means rum-pedlars or drunkard-makers^ 
why is the blessing confined to the city ? Why should it not be 
extended to Salem, to Worcester, and other populous towns of the 
<Uommonwealth ? " The public good'' is of as much importance 
there, as in the metropolis ; and if, even in 1830, nearly six hun- 
dred persons were licensed in the city, as common victuallers (and 
such was the fact), and this because the Mayor and Aldermen de- 
cided, that, in addition to the retailers, innholders, the notorious 
phalanx of unlicensed venders, and the genteel and vulgar dis- 
tributors of spirituous liquors for nothing, the public good required 
such a corps of supernumeraries ; if such were the case, nothing 
but a selfish spirit can lead us to withhold the blessed product of 
such legislation from our fellow-citizens of other municipalities. 
The law of 1816, the great and little dram-seller's charter, was 
enacted for Boston, as a town ; and required the selectmen to cer- 
tify to the Court of Sessions, from time to time, what number of 
common victuallers they judged necessary for the ^'public conven- 
ience.'' Under the present form of government no such provision 
can apply to the city ; and the present law, which repeals all other 
laws on the same subject, and of course the law of 1816, leaves 
the matter of license with the Mayor and Aldermen alone. The 
whole power is with them, and with them is the whole responsibiU 
ity. Will the Mayor and Aldermen of the city of Boston under- 
take to " decide " that the '^ public good requires " six hundred 
licensed common victuallers, in the city, in addition to all other li- 
censed and unlicensed promoters of drunkenness 1 Assuredly not. 
But the licenses are granted ; and they will continue to be grant- 
ed, until the re-election of a Mayor and Aldermen is made no lon- 
ger to depend upon the exertions of men, who have their own 
selfish ends, and not the real welfare of the community, at heart. 
Wretchedly contrived as the statute appears to be, independent 
and honest officers can find, in the fourth section, no want of dis- 
cretionary powers. They can refuse as many applicants, as they 
dare -to refuse. It is their plain, palpable duty to " decide " what 
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number of licensed houses ** the public good requires,*^ and not to 
license seven hundred, because they have licensed one hundred. 
The fourth section, recited above, enacts, " that all the liabilities^ 
privileges ^ and requirements of this act ^tohich apply to innhold^rs^ 
shall apply to common victuallers, excepting that they shall not he 
required to furnish lodging for travellers, hay and provender for 
horses and ccUtle,'^ It is a grievous thing, that legislators should 
not be able to know their own minds for two sections together ; 
this section, the fourth, is partially repealed in the fifth, which 
enacts, " that if any person licensed as a common victualler, as de- 
scrihed in the preceding section of this act, shall keep open his or 
her house, cellar, shop, store, or place of business, on any part of 
the Lord's day or evening, or keep open the same at a later hour 
than ten of the clock, of the evening of any working day, and ew- 
tertain any person, by selling him or her any spirituous or strong 
liquor, on the Lord's day, or evening, or any working day, at a 
later hour than ten of the clock in the evening thereof, he or she, 
so offending, shall forfeit and pay, for each offence, on conviction 
thereof, the sum of ten dollars ;" so that all the privileges which, 
in the classical phraseology of the statute, apply to innholders, 
with the exception of furnishing lodging for travellers, and hay 
and provender for horses, do not apply, notwithstanding the fourth 
section enacts, that they shall apply, to common victuallers ; for, 
among the privileges of innholders, are those of keeping open on 
the Sabbath day, and after ten of the clock on all days of the 
week. It will be seen, that, by the tenth section, innholders are 
required, not only to furnish lodgings, but suitable provisions for 
travellers^nd stable room, as well as hay and provender, for horses 
and cattle. Common victuallers, as the law stands, are, therefore, 
equally bound to furnish stable room for horses and cattle, and 
suitable provisions for travellers ; for such are among the liabili- 
ties which apply to innholders, and from which common victual- 
lers are not relieved by the exception. Absurd as it may appear, 
and inconvenient as it might prove to the proprietor of a first 
rate grocery, who has the common victualler's license, to be " at 
all times furnished" with suitable provisions for travellers, and sta- 
ble room for horses and cattle ; there is no escaping from this re- 
quirement of positive law. Of course, such a construction was 
never intended ; but, like the statute of the Commonwealth, to 
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which we have already referred, which provides a penalty for 
those who offer for sale any lighted squib, cracker, or rocket, there 
it is — any judge may explain, but no judge can contradict it. 
With stable room for horses and cattle and suitable provisions for 
travellers, common victuallers are required always to be furnished, 
on pain of losing their licenses. But they have no occasion to 
fear; the Mayor and Aldermen will give them as little trouble as 
possible. This is the act of the legislature, that is, the statute is 
passed by them, as a counterfeit bill is occasionally passed by a 
well-intending citizen, who means no harm, but is not particular- 
ly mindful of what he is about. But what man could have pro- 
duced such an ill-digested farrago, as the license law of March, 
1832? If the finger of any dram-seller was in this blessed work, 
the whole brotherhood may well exclaim, " Heaven defend us from 
our friends !" It would be well, if shameful ignorance were the 
only offence chargeable against the individual, who has presumed 
to make laws without knowledge, which is rather more of a pre- 
sumptuous sin than mixing liquors without a license. When we 
come to the examination of the twelfth section, providing for the 
case of minors and servants, we shall not be able to find an excuse 
for the unfortunate journeymen, who prepared the statute, in any 
supposable ignorance or oversight. If the twelfth section of this 
unwholesome statute be not a wicked and unprincipled departure 
from the law, as it has stood for ages, in respect to those classes 
which have been most properly the special objects of legislative 
protection and regard, — we know not wherein wickedness may be 
said to consist. If we v(^ere*disposed to let our imagination loose 
in the field before us, we should fancv the license law of 1832 to 
be the work of some cunning graduate of the dram-selling party, 
whose grain of talent had been hammered out, on the gold-beater's 
anvil, to a considerable surface of cunning ; whose experience 
had taught him precisely where the shoe pinched upon the dram- 
seller's foot ; and who had contrived a law to meet the views and 
wishes of the party, without the least consideration for the peace 
and welfare of the community ; with a settled purpose to break 
down all the important restraints upon a dangerous occupation ; 
and thinking of nothing, and caring for nothing, but the all-ab^ 
sorbing object of the party, how much money can we make by the 
traffic in RUM ! 
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NUMBER XI. 

In 1698, the tenth year of William III, it was deemed expedi- 
ent, as a very salutary restraint upon intemperance, to regulate 
even the location of public houses. It was very desirable, of 
course, that they should be so placed, as to be readily found by 
travellers ; but of far greater importance, that they should not be 
located in hidden corners, and holes of the earth, whither the 
drunkard might crawl, like a reptile, and pass his hours, without 
any danger of encountering the frowns of his fellow-man. The 
province law of that year accordingly enacts, that " all pubUc 
houses shall be near the high streets ^ roads j and places of great rc' 
sort.^' The common victualler of 1816 entered not into the con- 
ceptions of the good people of the province, in 1698. If such a 
legalized minister of misery had then existed, a fortiori the re- 
quirement would have been applied to him. After eighty-nine 
years' experience, the legislature of Massachusetts, legislating 
anew upon this important subject, re-enacted this very provision, 
in 1787, and it continued to be the law until March, 1832. Then, 
together with the ancient limitation to twenty-eight gallons, and 
the oath of allegiance, and the innholder's, retailer's, and victual- 
ler's recogniaiance, * it was thrown entirely aside. It is altogether 
omitted in the act of 1832. Surely, this is not in the spirit of a 
sound and careful legislation. It may not be fashionable, at pres- 
ent, for a public officer, who calls down Almighty God to witness 
the solemnity of that oath, by which he promises faithfully to exe- 
cute the laws — we are aware that it is not popular for such an of- 
ficer to do his duty, in the simple," and common sense interpreta- 
tion of that word. Why not, therefore, for the sake of consisten- 
cy, throw these oaths, with the mass of other rejected matters, 
into " the receptacle of things lost upon earth ?" The time, how- 
ever, may come, when it may be more in fashion than at present, 
to execute sound and sensible laws, for the suppression of intem- 
perance. Is it not, therefore, to be regretted, that wise and pru- 
dent provisions, which have lasted for ages, should be thus merci- 
lessly destroyed, to give place to an impotent, and vporse than im- , 
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potent, to a wicked and unprincipled law? The sixth section of 
the act of March, 1832, enacts, " That the Mayor and Aldermen 
of the city of Boston may Seense for said city of Boston ; 
and the county commissioners, in the several counties in this Com- 
monioealth, may license for the towns and district, in their respec- 
tive counties, as many applicants therein as innholders or retail- 
ers, as thetf shall decide the public good may require ; and in all 
licenses, to be granted either to innholders, common victuallers, or 
retailers, leithin the city of Boston, or in Ike tovms or i^stricts in 
this Commonwealth, the street, lane, alley, or other place, and the 
number of the building, or some other particular description there 
of, leithin said city, town or district, shall he specified, where such 
licensed person shall carry on ?iis or her respective employment, 
and said license shall not protect such person from the liabilities 
provided in this act, for carrying on and exercising his or her em- 
ployment, in any other place, than in that specif ed in said license." 
In this section there is a reference to the street, lane, alley, or 
other place, in which innhotdera, common victuallers, and retail- 
ers may practise their employment. For "places of great resort," 
the last words in the corresponding provision of the statute re- 
pealed, we have " lane, alley, or other place." How admirably 
this strangely altered phraseology is adapted to the kennels and 
holes, in various portions of the ciiy 1 It would almost induce one 
to believe, that the rum-dealers themselves had turned legislators, 
and framed their own laws. The seventh section enacts, " that all 
licenses to innholders, retailers, and common victuallers shall be 
yearly granted or reneieed, and the term, for which all such licenses 
shall be granted or renewed, shall expire on the first day of April 
in each year ; but it shall be in the power of the Mayor and Alder- 
men of the city of Boston, and the county commissioners, in their 
several counties, to grant or renao licenses, at any time after the 
said first day of April, for the remainder of the year, whenever 
tkey shall deem the same expedient. And each person, who shall 
be licensed, as aforesaid, shall pay to the Clerk of the city of 
Boston, or to the Clerk of the County Commissioners of their 
respective counties, the sum of one dollar, which shall be paid by 
said Clerks, to the Treasurers of their respective counties, far the 
use and benefit of said counties." The first words of the section 
give us the old law — all licenses shall be yearly granted or re- 
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newed — ^but, the Mayor and Aldermen, and county commissioners, 
may grant and renew them, whenever they see fit The law is 
therefore entirely in the hands of the Mayor and Aldermen, and 
County Commissioners. In the law of 1787, repealed by the act 
of 1832, the time for granting licenses was " the first General iS5es- 
sions of the Peace, next after the last Tuesday of June, annually ^ 
with exceptions for those, who satisfied the Court that they " were 
unavoidably 'prevented from making application, at the said first 
General Sessions of the Peace, or that the necessity of such Ucense 
had taken place since that time ; and, in eitJier case, that the public 
good makes it necessary that the same should he granted J^ Mark 
the difference : the exceptions, in the law of 1787, are defined ; 
the applicants out, of course must show that they were unavoid- 
ably prevented from applying before, or that the necessity has sub- 
sequently arisen ; and, in either case, they are bound to show, that 
the public good makes it necessary. In the act of 1832, nothing 
more is required, than that the Mayor and Aldermen and County 
Commissioners should deem it expedient 1 The reasons for such 
deeming may be occult, hidden in the deep recesses of wisdom, 
and utterly unintelligible to every sober citizen I No man can 
bring these public officers to an issue of reason, on either ground 
of exception, under the abrogated law ; for, though the license 
may not be required by any pressing necessity, nor by a consider- 
ation for the public good, it may be expedient, in the opinion of 
the Mayor and Aldermen, or county commissioners, to gratify 
three of their constituents, by one single act — the retail dram-seller, 
of course ; the wholesale dram-seller, who recommends him ; and 
the owner of the shop ! But what is the fee ? ONE DOLLAR ! 
By the additional act of February, 1820, in addition to the fees 
then paid, ybwr dollars were required to be paid to the Treasurer 
of the Commonwealth, by every retailer, victualler, and confec- 
tioner. This law is also repealed, by the act of 1832, and a re- 
quirement of ONE DOLLAR substituted in its place. But the 
statute is replete with tender mercies towards the dram-selling 
party, although these tender mercies are terrible cruelties to thou- 
sands beside. There may be some, who can hire a hole in the 
earth, and get trusted for a few gallons of rum, but the dollar is an 
insurmountable objection ! Here is an occasion for the bowels of 
the legislature to yearn towards the very humblest of its devoted 
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missionaries, employed In spreading, far and wide, the bleased 
spirit of Neui England. The legislator, the procreator and pa- 
tron of this abomination is not regardless of this touching appeal, 
and enacts, in the eighth section, " That l/te Mayor and Alder- 
men, of the city of Boston, may license for the city of Boston, 
and the County Commissioners, in the several counties, may license 
for tht towns and districts in their respective counties, in the man- 
ner before provided, as many persons therein as they shall decide 
tie pubSc good shall require, as innholders, common victuallers, or 
retailers, or sellers of wine, beer, ale, cider, or any other fermented 
liquor, and no excise or fee shall be required therefor." Is it W9n- 
dertiil that the dram-sellers of Massachusetts should have become 
a numerous and powerful army? Their accoutrements cost but 
little : how liberally the bounty of the legislature is accorded to 
every new recruit ! Here, in sad and sober earnest, we have a 
standing army, with more than all its ordinary horrors, called into 
action and supported by the State, and whoso power has already 
been as etfectually exerted, for the election and deposition of pub- 
lic officers, as was the power of the Janissaries in Constantinople. 
The Janissaries are no more ! May we not hope and trust, that 
the uncompromising Spirit of our pilgrim fathers, reviving, and 
uniting its influence with the exertions of the self-styled temper- 
ance party, will, at no very distant day, enable us to say, the 
dram-sellers are no more! 

We have arrived at the ninth section, or the middle of the drunk- 
ard's law. Let us briefly recapitulate — I The limit cut down to 
ten gallons from twenty-eight 2 A new species of common vict- 
ualler created, obliged lo furnish stable room for horses and cattle, 
and suitable provisions for traicUers, but neither hay, provender, 
nor lodgings ' 3. An abolition of the oath of allegiance, which 
has been a -^me qua non for hundreds of years, and the consequent 
admission of aliens, as capable of being hcenstd 4. The omis- 
sion to require any bonds, or recognizances of persons licensed to 
sell ardent spirits ; thus changing the law, as it has existed for 
several generations, in a most important particular. 5. The sub- 
stitution of " street, lane, alley, or other place," for " Ugh streets, 
and places of great public resort," in regard to the location of 
public houses, 6. Licenses, not granted, as of old, annually, with ' 
two special exceptions ; but whenever the Mayor and Aldermen and I 
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the County Commissioners shall deem it expedient ! 7. Instead 
of foar dollars, in addition to the usual fees, the Mayor and Al- 
dermen and the County Commissioners are never to require more 
than ONE DOLLAR, and to license for nothing, if they see fit. 
What equivalent have we thus far, for all this ridiculous confusion, 
on the one hand, and for all this uni^aring destruction of so many 
sound and judicious provisions of the law of 1787, on the other ? 
Nothing. It is deeply to he deplored, that the statute hook of the 
Commonwealth should have been disgraced by this unwhole- 
some law, bearing a title to which it is not entitled — " An act for 
the due regulation of licensed houses" 



NUMBER XII. 

The ninth section of the act of March has no relation to the 
city. The clerks of the County Commissioners, in the several 
counties, are required annually to transmit to the selectmen of the 
several towns lists of the persons, licensed the year before ; and 
no person shall be licensed, who does not produce a certificate 
' from the iselectmen of the town, setting forth, that, afler " mature 
consideration" they are of opinion that " the public convenience 
requires that the petition be granted," But, if the selectmen re- 
fuse or neglect, the County Commissioners have appellate and final 
jurisdiction of the dram-seller's complaint. The tenth section re- 
quires innholders to be furnished with suitable provisions and 
lodging, stable room, hay, and provender. It also requires, that 
every licensed innholder and common victualler shall ^*have a board 
or sign, affixed to his or her house, shop, cellar or store, or in some 
conspicuous plctce, with his or her name at large thereon, and the 
employment for which lie or she is Ucensed" To this regulation very 
little attention is paid. The keepers of dram-shops, who have 
not complied with this requirement, have been brought before the 
court, for keeping open on the Sabbath day, on the supposition that 
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thej were common victuallers ; a supposition grounded on the pal- 
pable iuiposaibility of linding accommodations for travellers and 
their horaea and cattle, in a grog-shop ten feet square. Yet these 
offenders have escaped, upon the exhibition of licenses as inw 
holders. Within a few days, two gentlemen of the first respecta- 
bility have related to us similar results, occurring to themselves, aa 
complainants. All this might have been prevented, by the atten- 
tion of a vigilant police, and an enforcement of the law, for the 
tespective designation of ihe innholder and the common victual- 
ler. A vigilant police ! — Can any citizen, familiar with the city, 
forbear to smile, when he reads the eleventh section of this inval- 
uable statute ? It enacts, much after the manner of former acts, 
" that no innholder and no common victualler shall have or keep in 
or about his or her house, shop, cellar, or store, yards, gardens, or 
dependencies, any dice, cards, bowls, billiards, quoits, or any other 
implements used in gaming; nor shall suffer any person or per- 
sons, resorting unto his or her house, or other place of business, 
to use or exercise any of said games, or any other unlawful game 
or sport, within his or her house or place of business, or any of 
the dependencies as aforesaid, or places to them belonging, on pain 
of forfeiting the sum of ten dollars for every such offence. And 
every person, convicted of using and exercising any of the games 
as aforesaid, in any house, place of business, or dependencies 
thereof, shall forfeit the sum often dollars." May there not 
have been some mistake in engrossing this section of the law T 
May it not have been intended to enact, that innholdera and com- 
mon victuallers ihnll keep the implements, used in gaming, in and 
about their premises 1 May it not have been intended (o compre- 
hend these very matters under the general term, suitable provis- 
ions? Now and then, some miserable victim is dragged before 
the court, for breach of this part of the statute. If it were not 
for tliis, the prosecuting officers would be entirely out of practice. 
If implements for gaming were not to be found in such establish- 
ments, we should not receive the visits of certain chevaliers d 
indttstrie, who ate in this part of their orbit, especially in the 
summer mouths. The faces of some of these interesting person- 
ages are very familiar to our citizens. A brace of these black- 
legs, in general appearance, dress, and equipage, nearly resem 
bling each other, taking a northwardly course over Washington 
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street, in the morning, and a southwardly course in Ihe afternoon, 
between two ilotorious establishments, each with his gig-sulkey, 
and brown pony, which had been de|gived of those appendages 
of the head, still undeservedly retained by its proprietor, these 
fellows were seen, as regularly trotting along, one in the trail of 
the other, for several summers past, as though they were paid 
salaries for their services. We can find a sensible reason 
for permitting such an antiquated provision to remain in the act 
of 1832, — it did not directly interfere with the sale of rum ; and 
it might serve to atone, in some degree, for the faults and follies 
of the law. At any rate, it could offend nobody, for its execution 
was not to be expected : when the oath is taken to do one's duty 
in a public office, long established custom has authorized a men- 
tal reservation, as to this and other small matters, whose enforce- 
ment may not be agreeable to the wishes of our constituents. 



NUMBER XIII. 

A MORE extraordinary spectacle cannot easily be imagined, than 
the young men of a community protecting themselves against the 
evils of intemperance, by the formation of temperance societies, 
on the one hand, and the legislature of the commonwealth, of 
which they are members, enacting laws for their destruction, on 
the other. That such a spectacle should really be presented may 
appear exceedingly improbable, and yet it is absolutely true. 
The legislature of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, in the 
twelfth section of the act of March, 1832, has entirely changed 
the legislation of centuries, in regard to those classes of society, 
which are, from their youth, inexperience, and relative condition, 
most in danger from the allurements to intemperance. We ear- 
nestly solicit the attention of every parent, master and guardian, 
to the law, as it was, and as it is. Without anticipating their sen- 
timents, by any further remark, we give them the law of 1787, 
which has been the law of this commonwealth for ages, and the 



law of 1832, by which the law of 1787 ia repealed. We call their 
particular notice to the words in capitals, and lo the obvious effect 
of those words. The statuteof 1787 enacts, " That no taverner, 
innholder, or victualler shall suffer any person to drink to drunk- 
enness or excess, ia his or her house, or suffer any minor (travel- 
lers excepted), or servant, to sit drinking there, or to have any 
strong drink there, WITHOUT SPECIAL ALLOWANCE of 
their respective parents, guardians, or masters." The statute of 
1832 enacts, " That no innholdtr, and no common victualler, shall 
suffer any person to drink to drunkenness, or excess, in his or her 
house, or place of business ; or suffer any minor (travellers except- 
ed), or servant to drink there, or to have any strong drink there, 
AFTER HAVING BEEN FORBIDDEN hy their respective 
parents, guardians, or masters." 

Can it be supposed, foi an instant, that the good people of Ma.s- 
sachusetts approve of this important alteration in the law I How 
few, in all probability, know any thing about it ! How many, to 
a perfect certainty, care nothing about it ! Until March, 1832, 
dram-sellers were, in some measure, restrained from selling ar- 
dent spirits to minors and servants, by the very notorious existence 
of a law, requiring them never so to do, without the special al- 
lowance of the parent, master, or guardian. But the gross ava- 
rice of the dram-aeUing party has prevented them from leaving a 
remnant of the statute of 1787, which might interfere with their 
gainful employment. The dram-seller may now, without any fear 
of legal consequences, minister to the ruin offhe improvident ser- 
vant, or the beardless boy, — unless he is forbidden by the parent, 
master, or guardian. And how is he to be forbidden 1 The sev- 
en'hundred-headed monster of the city-of Boston ! The parent 
will hardly be willing to resort to the public newspaper, and con- 
vey, in the very fact of tlie prohibiiion, the notoriety of his do- 
mestic affliction, and the infamy of his child. And, if he adopt 
such a course, it may fail hira after all, unless he can shew apriv" 
ity of such notice, on' the draraseller's part. This very notoriety 
would also bo widely spread, if he should prefer the course of 
personal application to every drunkard-maker, in all the streets, 
lanes, alleys and other places of the city ; and, before he had ar- 
rived at the end of his labors, in one direction, other licentiates 
would have sprung up in another ; so that his toil might be un&- 
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▼uling, after all. Where was the legislature, when the dram* 
selling party took possession of the hall, and enacted this cmel 
and mercenary law ? The framer of this section cannot, for a 
moment, be supposed to have produced this extraordinary change 
by accident. The phraseology of the old and new sections is 
nearly the same ; and the important words, constituting the differ- 
ence, are evidently introduced with care. The individual, who 
effected this alteration of the law, effected it, of course, with a 
deliberate design ; not a deliberate design to produce all the mise- 
ry, which it is calculated to produce, and which it undoubtedly has 
produced ; but a deliberate design to facilitate the arduous laboni 
of the rum-sellers, at any hazard of the reputation, health, and 
haj^iness of his fellow-beings. Can it be possible, that such a 
man is himself a father ? If so, we ask him, and it is the only 
favor we have to ask of such a man — to. suspend his worthy opera- 
tions, for a very brief space, and go with us to the dwelling of some 
unhappy man, whose domestic peace has been murdered by the 
instrumentality of some one or other of these emissaries of de- 
struction. He had, perhaps, an only son, upon whom he had hoped, 
in his old age, to repose the cares and burthens of life. He had 
reared him with a father's care. His education had been the ob- 
ject of his solicitude for years. He had almost attained the age 
of manhood, and was, ere long, to be ushered into the busy walks 
of life with the fairest prospects of usefulness and honor. But 
alas ! that cloud of care and abstraction, upon the brow of one"so 
young, and so little involved in the perplexities of the world ; that 
apparent desire to avoid the society of a devoted father, who, until 
of late, had been the object of affectionate respect, are surely the 
harbingers of ill. The anxious father awaits the return of his 
deluded boy. The heavy and unsteady step denotes his approach 
at the midnight hour. He comes 1 A look of mingling shame 
and defiance upon his altered brow ! Instead of the filial " good 
night,'' he scarcely bestows a passing proof of recognition on his 
bewildered parent, as he ascends to his chamber. The father 
lingers, until slumber has locked up the remaining senses of his 
child. He then creeps to his apartment — he approaches the bed 
— ^it may not be thus — the precept, the example of years cannot 
have been crowned with this miserable result — he leans over his 
unhappy child, and, in the vile tainted breath, realizes all that 
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he would not find-<-the ruin of his hopes, the destruction of his 
only son ! It is most natural that he should endeavcnr to discover 
the author of his misery, with, a design to inflict such punishment 
as the law has prescribed. He seizes the first occasion, and fol- 
lows the steps of the wretched victim through the mazes of the 
city, to the door of the dram-seller, in some distant comer. Po»> 
ftessed of sufficient evidence, he instantly applies to the attorney 
of the county ; and from him he learns, that his case is not sua* 
ceptible of any remedy, since he had never forbidden the dramr 
seUer to minister to the destruction of his child^ and the overthrow 
sfhis own earthly happiness! Is the legislature of the Common- 
JH^ealth in session, and is such an abominable law permitted to 
<^ontinue ? There is an apathy, on this highly interesting subject, 
iif^liich is absolutely cataleptic. There is no man, however, in this 
<x>mmunity, in any condition of life, which puts him beyond the 
reach of this common curse, this awful domestic calamity. For 
there lives not a man, although he may be exempted from the 
ficourge in his own household, who can deny, that, among his 
collateral relations or connexions, there may not be found a 
JDRUNKARD. 



NUMBER XIV. 

The thirteenth section of the act of March, 1833, enacts, 
** that if any innholder or common victualler shall trust, or give 
credit, from time to time, to any person for liquor, to he drunk 
and used, in his or her premises, such innholder, or common victu- 
aller, shall lose and forfeit all such sums, so trusted and credited, 
SfcP The eighteenth section of the law of 1787, enacts substan- 
tially the sauie thing, but applies also to retailers, and does not 
limit the operation of the law to cases of liquor to be drunk and 
used in the premises of the seller. Here then is another exam- 
ple of legislative complaisance to the dram-selling party. The 

retailer may now maintain his action in all cases, where he has 

• 7 
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trusted the dram-drinker ; and so may the victualler and innhold-' 
er, when the liquor is drunken outside the shop door. But let us 
go on, as fast as we can, to the end of this extraordinary lnw» 
The fourteenth section corresponds, in all important respects, with 
the seventeenth of the act of 1787. It requires the clerk of the 
city, under the direction of the Mayor and Aldermen, and the 
selectmeii of towns, in writing under their hands, to forbid licens- 
ed persons from selling i^irituous or strong liquors to the descrip- 
tion of individuals, set forth in the statute. The fifleenth section 
prescribes the form of action for penalties ; the application of those 
penalties ; and the alternative of imprisonment, in case of inabiL* 
ity to pay. The record of offenders, under the fourteenth section^ 
whom the dram-sellers have been forbidden to indulge, by the city 
clerk, under the direction of the Mayor and Aldermen, would be 
well worth the inspection of the curious ; and the penalties, recov* 
ered throughout the Commonwealth, for breaches of this act, have 
no doubt been safely invested, without the necessity of appointing 
special committees for that object. The sixteenth section repeals 
the law of 1787, and all former laws on that subject. In this act,^ 
the dram-seller and the drunkard have the chart for their profitable 
voyage ; and, as the compass is set by the legislature, they are ixt 
no imminent danger of missing their way. By the sixteenth sec* 
tion of the act of 1787, the selectmen of towns were required to 
post up ** in the houses and shops of all tavemers, innholders and 
retailers, a list of the names of all persons, reputed common 
drunkards, or common tipplers, or common gamesters, mispending 
their time and estate in such Jumses" This provision is altogether 
omitted, in the act of 1832. Undoubtedly, its enforcement would 
be exceedingly burthensome and disagreeable to all parties. The 
mere labor would be enormous of posting up these names, in seven 
hundred licensed houses in the city of Boston, correcting them 
from day to day, and noting the steUigeri, or dead drunkards, as 
they occasionally drop off, one after another, from week to week. 
We have shown, by the certificate of Mr. Badlam, that, in a single 
year, ending Dec. 15, 1832, four hundred and fifly-three common 
drunkards were committed to the House of Correction ; add to 
these the common tipplers and common gamesters,, and what aa 
enormous catalogue should we have to post up^ in obedience to the 
law, which has been so recently repealed. Not a few of the com^- 
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mon tipplers are members of very respectable professions ; and, as 
the tendency of this act of the legislature is to patronize the sale 
of rum, to remove the scruples and allay the fears of every citizen,- 
who has a bias towards intemperance, and to facilitate the pro- 
gress of drunkenness throughout the Commonwealth, it was per- 
fectly consistent to omit such a troublesome provision. It was 
omitted, in the same spirit, which taught the framer to pass by the 
nineteenth section also of the act of 1787, which directs tything, 
men ** to inspect all licensed houses, and to inform of all disor^ 
ders and misdemeanors, which they shall discover, or know to he 
committed in them J* 

We have now finished our examination of the act of March, 
1832, entitled " An act for the due regulation of licensed houses,^* 
In this examination, we have been actuated, by no other motive 
than a desire to promote the public good. We believe, more 
firmly than at the outset, that the existing license law is a wicked 
and unprincipled statute. We cannot believe that there is a 
member of the legislature of Massachusetts, who will presume to 
defend it from the severest animadversion. Has it not destroyed 
several, among the most wholesdme provisions of the act of 1787 ? 
Does it not establish principles subversive of the peace and order 
of society 1 Are not the whole text and context of this act, its 
very tenor and phraseology demonstrative of the truth, that it was 
prepared by some person, intimately connected with the dram- 
selling party, and deeply interested in the traffic in rum ? Can 
any Christian, or any moral man, hesitate, for a moment, to pro- 
nounce that section, which removes the safeguard, provided by 
the law of 1787, for minors and servants, a cruel and inhuman 
provision 1 Is there any subject of deeper interest, at the present 
moment, upon earth, or more immediately connected with our 
happiness, in a present and future state, than the subject of tem- 
perance ? We have no Utopian fancies upon this interesting 
theme. It has never entered into our highest and holiest hopes, 
that universal temperance was to be achieved by legislation. 

But it requires no wizzard to foretel, that intemperance is not 
likely to relax its fatal hold upon the people, while it may secure- 
ly count upon the patronage of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth. This glorious result, the re- 
moval of that terrible scourge, which is hurrying its thousands 
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annually from the earth, can only be expected through an entire 
regeneration of public opinion. This desirable event, if we do 
not strangely mistake the signs of the times, is already under the 
process of gradual evolution. We have only to travel back a very 
short space, in the path of time, some very few years, to recal the 
full measure of all that derision and contempt, showered down 
upon the earlier combinations for the suppression of intemperance. 
The drunkard jocularly drank success to their efforts. The dram- 
seller chuckled over their impotent exertions, as he put the wages 
of iniquity into his till. The man of the world, the merely in- 
different spectator, smiled at the wild and romantic aspirations of 
the ** self-styled temperance party." Even among the wise and 
good, there were not a few, who cherished not the slightest ex- 
pectation of their success. A more remarkable progress has rare- 
ly been made in any cause, at any period, or by any body of men. 
In addition to a very large and highly respectable number, 
throughout the United States, who are entirely disposed to promote 
the object in hand, . " fifteen hundred thousand people (says the 
fifth report of the American Temperance Society) now abstain 
firom the use of ardent spirit, and fi-om the fiirnishing of it for the 
use of others : there are more than four thousand temperance so- 
cieties ; more than fifteen hundred distilleries have been stopped ; 
more than four thousand merchants have ceased to traffic in the 
poison ; four thousand five hundred drunkards have ceased to use 
intoxicating drinks." The efforts of these societies are unremit- 
ting. Their chief object is the illumination of the public mind, 
by the dispersion of circulars, public journals, and reports, and 
by the employment of intelligent and able missionaries. Their 
success, in God's good time, is no longer the problem that it was. 
Their numbers are constantly increasing ; while the drunkard 
and drunkard-maker are becoming more and more the objects of 
contempt and disgust. 
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ADDRESS. 



The present is an age of intellectual improvement. T^ 
sun of no smgle day is permitted to leave the world precisely as 
it found it, when it rose. Every little hour, as it passes down 
on the broad stream of time, from chaos to eternity, throws its 
alluvial tribute to the shore, some new developement of mind, 
some unexpected combination of matter. The heavens above, 
and the earth beneath, and the waters under the earth can 
scarcely oppose a barrier to the presumptuous curiosity of man. \ 
The astronomer, by an amazing power of human contrivance, 
brings down the very heavens to his eye ; and teaches us to 
know much, of which we were ignorant before, yet leaves us to 
marvel at more, which we cannot comprehend. Those lumi- 
nous bodies, which were, of old, the peculiar property of the 
poets, and the worshippers of idols, have been thrown into the 
common stock, and made subservient to the ordinary occasions 
of man. The mariner no longer relies upon the fickle cynosure 
of the North, which may withhold its light, and leave his fragile 
bark to the perils of the pathless ocean ; but, by the aid of 
scientific calculation, sails securely on to the haven where he 
would be. The supplies of knowledge, provided by the astron- 
omer alone, while they have occasionally furnished mankind 
with abundant cause for deep humility and solenm wonder, 
have tended essentially to lessen the amount of human misery. 



We"4isten with astonishment to the promulgation of the fact, 
th|t, within the last century, thirteen stars, in different constel- 
lations, none of them below the sixth magnitude, seem totally 
to have perished ; that forty have materially changed their 
magnitude ; and ten new stars have supplied the places of those 
that are lost : yet, in relation to the once dreaded comet, and 
the baleful eclipse, mathematical calculation has taken place of 
vague and terrific prediction. Instead of anticipating the disso- 
lution of our planet, and propitiating heaven, by the bootless 
bestovmient of our estates, for the support of charitable institu- 
tions, wbvJi must fall together with a falling world ; we now 
expect their approach with entire complacency of mind : and to 
such a state of perfection has the astronomical science arrived, 
that man is rarely so pup^iual in keeping his appointments with 
bis fellow man, as are ind comet and eclipse in fulfilling the 
predictions of astronomers. This, however, is but a single de- 
partment. Pass over the more humble operations of the labor- 
ing mechanic ; and even he is constantly eliciting some fortu- 
nate spark, which lights up a train of thought in some si^f^'^'or 
nwd ; and is himself perhaps unnoticed and unknown, ost 
aimid the blaze of his own creation. Seventy years have 
scarcely passed away, since the celebrated Brindley was the 
mechanical paragon of the age. He was the father of canals, 
before his magic wand the most stupendous obstacles were re- 
duced in an bstant. The broad stream and the lofty mountain 
WiBre no impediments in his way — ^he conducted his artificial 
rivers over the surface of the one, and perforated the bosom of 
the other — ^millions upon millions of pounds sterling have been 
expended in accomplishing the projects, thrown out firom the 
intellectual workshop of this remarkable man. Contemplate 
the operations of the mechanical philosophers of a later day. 
It is believed, by many, that the railway will take place of the 
canal ; and the tedious journey of thirty miles, which was of old 
the operation of a day, may be accomplished in fifty minutes. 
He, who contrives a method, by which we are enabled to pass 
fix>m one part of the globe to another, in half the time required 
for the operation before, has virtually, for many valuable pqr-« 



poses, brought the ends of the earth as near again together as 
they were — and, by facilitating the process of locomotion, he 
has enabled man to become more easily and more universally 
acquainted with his fellow man ; and multiplied the interchange 
of all the kindlier offices of life. Such are among the obvious 
consequences of the application of steam power to the purpo- 
ses of navigation. Here is assuredly enough to satisfy the 
ardor of invention for a single age ; and if nothing had.been 
added to the stock for fifty years, the wondering world would 
have had no reason to complain. There was a time, when a 
proposition to perform any intellectual process, by means of 
machinery alone, was offered only in derision of a certain 
species of literary empiricism. At this very moment, the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain are the proprietors of a machine, the 
invention of the highly ingenious Professor Babbage, for the 
calculation of astronomical and navigation tables. " This won- 
derful machine," says Sir David Brewster, in his work entitled 
Natural Magic, " is capable not only of accurate computation, 
but can correct its own errors, and prmt off correctly the final 
results of its own calculations, without the aid of human hands." 
Labor-saving machines, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
have hitherto regarded the diminution of manual labor, in man, 
or the labor of brute animals alone. But here it is contemplated 
to substitute machinery in the place of intellectual power. " The 
practical object of the calculating engine," says Sir David 
Brewster, " is to compute and print a great variety of astronom- 
ical and navigation tables, which could not otherwise be done, 
without enormous intellectual and manual labor ; and which, 
even if executed with such labor, could not be calculated with 
the requisite accuracy. Mathematicians, astronomers, and nav- 
igators do not require to be informed of the real value of these 
tables ; but it may be proper to state, for the information of 
others, that seventeen large folio volumes of logarithmic tables 
alone were calculated, at an enormous expense, by the French 
Board of Longitude ; and that the British government regard- 
ed these tables to be of such national value, that they proposed 
to the French Board of Longitude to print an abridgement of 
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them, at the joint expense of tbe two nations, and ofifered to 
advance £5000 sterling for that purpose." These are but a 
few of the numerous exemplifications of our original position, 
that the present is an age of intellectual improvement, an age 
of invention and discovery. In no department of letters, in no 
branch of the arts or sciences, can it be justly ajSSbrmed, that the 
laborers, in point of numbers, are not equal to the harvest. 
From those who ascend, with indefatigable energy, the 
loftier pinnacles of science, to such as win their reputation at a 
cheaper rate, the exercise of mental power, the acquirement 
of human knowledge, the achievement of intellectual distinction, 
in some one or other of the multiplying departments of litera- 
ture, science, or the arts, are the absorbing considerations of 
the day. When all the professional avenues to the temple of 
Fame are absolutely crowded, when the holy profession and 
the healing art are akeady foil, and, in the fraternity of those, 
whose occupation it is to make the worse appear the better 
reason, there is scarcely rocnn for another aspirant ; still there 
is a surplus amount of genius, which must find an outlet, in 
some direction or other. Even the conchologist pursues his 
amusing employment, dignified with all the formalities of sci- 
ence, its systems, and genera, and species, and adds shell to 
shell, as zealously as though he believed his innocent occupa- 
tion were the chief end of man. The entomologist is in no 
respect his inferior. 

He, from all realms, together brings 
ProboBces, antlers, legs and wings; 
For this alone devotes his pains. 
His life consumes, his treasure drains; 
And leaves his children, when he dies, 
The richest cabinet of flies. 

Man, immortal man, is provided not only with the sentient 
principle, the intellectual power, which it is his chief delight to 
improve and to develope ; but with an imperishable soul. 
Let us pause, for a moment, and inquire, if, in this rapid and 
universal march of intellect, there may be not a little danger of 
leaving religion and morality behind ! Can we be more worthi- 
ly occupied, than by Ming back into their society, and em- 



ploying our humble efforts in bringing up the rear ? Religion, 
officially, and in all propriety, may expect its support from 
hallowed lips and consecrated spirits ; from those holy men of 
God, who have been especially appointed and ordamed for its 
defence. But of the public morals every citizen is the natural 
guardian ; he participates in all those advantages, which result 
from their preservation ; and he suffers a portion of all those 
evils and perils, which are the inevitable accompaniments of 
their decline. He should preserve the moral atmosphere, by 
the continued exhibition of his influence and example, in a 
condition as pure as that in which it was in the days of his 
venerable ancestors. How intimately connected with the ob^ 
servance of this moral obligation, is that interesting subject, 
which, at this very moment, is uppermost in all our thoughts ! 
It is indeed a theme, which has exhausted the intellectual re- 
sources of eminent physicians, civilians, and divines ; and upon 
which he, who now addresses you, can say nothing, which has 
not been already better said by abler men. But the effectual 
suppression of intemperance depends not, for its accomplish- 
ment, uppn the prolonged and concentrated efforts of any sin- 
gle individual, even if he were the intellectual colossus of an 
age; but upon the untiring and reiterated exertions of the 
whole community of man. There is a stam, broad and deep, 
upon the escutcheon of the world, and the co-operation of every 
member of the human family is required, to wipe it effectually 
away. The accomplishment of this noble object — ^and the pros- 
pect of its happy consummation is by no means discouraging — 
will consolidate the proudest monument upon the surface of the 
earth. Let every one of us, my friends, resolve to throw a stone 
upon the consecrated pile. 

If man be created but a little lower than the angels, it is 
matter for infinite regret, to contemplate his gradual declension, 
till we see him at last a little lower than the brutes that per- 
ish ; such is the condition of that man, who, by his own volun- 
tary act, deprives himself of that measure of personal control, 
which is still retained by the beasts of the field. It is of little 
consequence, in our present view, by what melms any member 
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of civil society deprived the community of the advantage it has 
a right to expect from his co-operation. Such conduct is a 
breach of the implied obligation, existing between every indi- 
vidual and the community. If such examples are of frequent 
occurrence ; if they bring along, in their train, evils of a serious 
character, personal and reflective, — afiecting the health, happi- 
ness, fortune, and usefiilness of the individual, and the peace 
and prosperity of society ; if, at last, they become the prolific 
sources of misery and crime, scattering curses and calamities, in 
the path of man ; if the causes, producing such terrible results, 
are perfectly understood ; if the legislatures of the states turn a 
deaf ear to the solicitation of the wise and good, and will not 
interpose an arm of power, for the correction of the evil, so far 
as they have the ability ; — what is to be done ? The good man, 
after communing with his own heart, must commune with the 
heart of his neighbor ; the sentiment must pass, like a conse- 
crated symbol, from man to man, from family to family, from 
neighborhood to neighborhood, from village to village, from one 
state to another, from these western shores — ^to our glory be it 
spoken — ^to the far away land of our British ancestors ; and 
thence to other climes ; until, throughout the whole civilized 
world, the universal watchword shall be temperance, and the 
countersign peace on eabth and good will to man. Such 
is the origin of our temperance associations, which are pour- 
ing through the land, like refreshmg and irrigating streams, 
whose original sources are perhaps as insignificant, and of as 
little promise, as the half-hidden springs of Abyssinia, which 
give the first impulse to the mighty waters of the Nile. The 
formation of temperance associations is likely to be productive, 
not only of that obvious and positive good, which is the palpa- 
ble object of their organization, but of another, which is too im- 
portant to be overlooked. It furnishes a broad groimd of per- 
fect neutrality, upon which men of all sects and of all parties, 
by becoming fellow-workers in a Christian cause, may learn a 
little of the high and holy mystery of loving one another. On 
such ground, my respected fi^ends, we are now permitted to 
tread : let us throw aside our sectarian and political shoesr 



To an indifferent observer, wlio takes little note of the pro- 
gress already made by tlie friends of temperance, it will of 
course appear to be a matter of surprise, if the advantages, an- 
ticipated from their exertions, have not been overrated ; that 
the harvest of tlieir high hopes should be so long in the gather- 
ing ; that intemperance should still exist, in iis present disgust- 
ing form and frequency, and that the subject should appear to 
receive so very little of the attention of legislative assemblies, 
throughout the United States. But an indifferent observer 
can have no just conception of the achievements of temperance 
societies, whoso progress is perfectly astonishing, in ilie view of 
their most sanguine friends. There was a time, when the so- 
ciety for the suppression of intemperance was the appropriate 
object of legislative protection ; there was a period, when the 
legislature of Massachusetts, in which commonwealth this new 
and happy creation at first arose, might have sustained it with 
a fostering regard, and, by suitable enactments, corresponding 
with the advancement of pubhc opinion, have provided a lamp 
for its feet, and a light for its path. Even, now such enact- 
ments are positively demanded, for the credit of the legislature 
and for the dignity of the commonwealth : but the period of 
patronage has past. The temperance society is no longer the 
bantlmg that it was ; and the attention of the legislature, at the 
present day, would resemble the patronage, so finely described 
by Dr. Johnson, where tJie patron looks with indiflerence upon 
the mdividual, who struggles in the water, and when, by the 
blessing of Heaven upon his efforts, he reaches the shore, rush- 
es eagerly to his assistance, and overburthens him with help. 
Legislatures have other occupations, which are more agreeable 
to their particular tastes, and, in their estimation, of infinitely 
higher importance, than the dry and disgusting drudgery of mend- 
ing the morals of mankind. Moral evils, in the shibboleth of 
certain political economists, will rectify themselves ! Of what 
possible consequence can be the annual aggregate of broken 
constitutions and broken hearts, of poverty and misery, and all 
imaginable crime, compared nitli a rdlway ? In contemplation 
of this portion of our subject, we have a practical illustration of 
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the beautiful fable of the reapers. The sagacious birds knew 
they were in no danger of being disturbed, while the husband- 
man depended upon the co-operation of his neighbors, for the 
gathering of his harvest ; but their hopes were at an end, when 
they perceived that he intended to depend upon himself alone. 
The dram-drinker and the dram-seller mdulge in a feeling of 
perfect security, so long as the friends of temperance wait for 
the efforts of the legislature, but that feeling is diminishing, and 
will continue to diminish, in proportion as they become con- 
vinced, that the friends of temperance are determined to depend 
upon themselves. We have said, that the temperance society 
is no longer the bantlmg that it was : it has quietly slipped the 
leading-strings of all the legislatures in the land. It can stand 
alone, and it can go alone. It has already found its way into 
almost every portion of our extensive domain. It has bestrid- 
den the Atlantic, like a moral Colossus, and secured its foot- 
hold upon the sea-girt isle. When the moral sense of an intel- 
ligent people has become purified and elevated, by a flill, and 
free, and long continued interchange of sentiment and sympathy 
among mankind ; the current of feeling and opmion is not like- 
ly, upon any sudden impulse, to be reversed. The enact- 
ments of a legislature are sadly liable to change ; and of this 
there exists not a more melancholy example than in the act of 
the preceding year, entitled an act for the due regulation of licens- 
ed houses, and which might with more propriety be styled an act 
for the more effectual and universal division of alcohol through- 
out the Commonwealth. The friends of temperance can have 
no dependence upon the continuance of legislative provisions, 
nor can they expect their enforcement, m any other way, than 
through the influence of public opinion. Their strength neces- 
sarily lies in the accumulation of moral power. By the fifth 
report of the American Temperance Society, published in May, 
1832 — ^it appears, that, at that time, fifteen hundred thousand 
persons in the United States abstained from using ardent spirits, 
and fit)m furnishing them to others ; there were, at that time, 
in our land, one thousand temperance societies ; fifteen hundred 
distilleries had been stopped ; more than four thousand mer- 
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chants had ceased to traffic in the poison, and more than four 
thousand five hundred drunkards had ceased to use intoxicating 
drinks. In the stale of JVew York, where the reformation 
commenced but recently, the friends of temperance have abun- 
dantly redeemed the time that has been lost by their delay. 
Eleven hundred and forty-five societies exist already in that 
state. In the year 1894, the importation of ardent spirits into 
the United States amounted to 5,285,000 gallons ; and, in 
1830, to 1,195,000, showing a decrease of 4,090,000 gallons. 
It is not possible to account for this decrease, on a supposition 
of increase in the home manufacture ; for the home returns 
show a falling off in the same period. This remarkable fact is 
alluded to, by the Bishop of London, in a late address before 
the British and Foreign Temperance Society. These societies 
are constantly spreading over the land their circulars and re- 
ports, presenting unquestionable evidence of the terrible effects 
of intemperance. We are resolving, as a whole people, to 
shake off that fatal drowsiness, which has so long detained us in 
dishonorable bondage ; and, if we do not immediately succeed, 
we must not forget that it has been the slumber of ages. 

The efforts which are making in this glorious cause arc 
truly prodigious ; and the evils are prodigious, which those 
efforts are intended to remove. Judge Halo affirmed, after 
twenty years' experience, that, " if all tlie murders, and man- 
slaughters, and burglaries, and robberies, and riots, and tumults, 
and other great enormities, which had been committed within 
that time, wei'e divided into five parts, four of those five parts 
would be found lo have been the result of inlempei"ance." In 
an examination before the British House of Commons, it was 
testified by Mr. Poinder, " that fi*ora facts, that had fallen un- 
der his own observation, he was persuaded, that in all trials for 
murder, with very few if any exceptions, it would appear, npon 
investigation, tlial the criminal bad, in the first instance, deliver- 
ed up his mind to the brutalizing effects of spirituous litjuors." 
Upon the same occasion, the sheriff of London and Middlesex 
stated, that " the evil, which lies at the root of all oilier ovils, 

that especially of drinldng ardent spiiils ; that he had been 
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long in the habit of hearing criminals refer all their misery to 
this ; so that he had ceased to ask the cause of their ruin, so 
universally was it produced by spirituous liquors." Mr. Grun- 
dy, the senator from Tennessee, after a practice of thirty years, 
in the profession of the law, advances his deliberate opinion, 
that " four fifths of all crimes committed in the United States, 
can be traced to intemperance." " I ana persuaded," says the 
late attorney general of the United States, Mr. Wirt, " that, if 
we could have a statistical survey and report of the afiairs of 
unhappy families and individuals, with the causes of their mis- 
ery annexed, we should find nine cases out of ten, if not a still 
greater proportion, resulting fix)m the use of ardent spirits alone." 
" Of seventy-seven persons," says the fifth report of the Amer- 
ican Temperance Society, " found dead in different parts of the 
country, sixty-seven, according to the Coroners' inquests, were 
occasioned by strong drink." These are a few examples of 
the declared opinions of eminent civilians, regarding intemper- 
ance, as the principal cause of crime. What are the declara- 
tions of physicians, in relation to its effects, upon the body and 
the mind of man ? There is but one opinion among the profes- 
sors of the healing art. The obituary record of the week re- 
veals comparatively nothbg of the effects of alcohol, for the 
seven days that have passed. The drunkard, who dies, by 
night, upon the public way, is gibbeted, for the sake of exam- 
ple, in the recollections of mankind ; but what numbers are 
dying daily of intemperance, in whom the organs, principally 
affected, are the stomach, the 'lungs, the liver, and the brain ; the 
proximate cause of death is assigned instead of the more re- 
mote, and the reputation of the victim is suffered to find a sanc- 
tuary in the mystical designation of the nosologist. Dyspep- 
ma, and apoplexy, and hepatitis, and insanity, and phthisis are 
pnly the outlets of existence, for thousands who have entered 
the wide gate and the broad way of intemperance. " All use 
of ardent spirits," says Dr. Emlen, " is an abuse : they are mis- 
chievous under all circumstances." " Their tendency," says 
Dr. Frank, " when used even moderately, is to mduce disease, 
premature old age, and death." " The moderate use of ardent 
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spirits," says Dr. Harris, " has destroyed many, who were never 
drunk," " No cause of disease," says Dr. Trotter, " has so 
wide a range or so large a share, as the use of spirituous liquors." 
It is the opinion of Dr. Wilson, that " the use of spirit, in large 
cities, causes more diseases, than confined air, unwholesome 
exhaJations, and the combined influence of all other evils." 
Dr. Mosely, who, was, for many years, a resident in the West 
Indies, remarks, " that persons who drink nothing but cold wa- 
ter, or make it their principal drink, are little aifected by tropi- 
cal climates ; that they undergo the greatest fatigue, without 
inconvenience, and are not so subject as others to dangerous 
diseases." Dr. Bell observes, " tliat rum, when used even mode- 
rately, always diminishes the strength, and renders men more 
susceptible of disease ; and that we might as well throw oil into 
a house, the roof of which is on fire, in order to prevent the 
flames Irom extending to the inside, as to pour ardent spirits 
into the stomach, to prevent the effects of a hot sun upon the 
skin." " Intemperance of any species," says Dr. Bronson, of 
Albany, " but particularly intemperance, in the use of distilled 
liquors, has been a more productive cause of cholera, than any 
other, and indeed tiian all others." What is the language of 
the man of God ? " No man," says the Rev. Mr. Ware, " can 
think to act on Christian principles, or do a patriot's duty to 
his country, and, at the same tune, make or sell the instru- 
ment of intoxication," " Can it be right for me," says the 
Rev. Dr. Wayland, " to derive my living from that, which 
is spreading disease, and poverty, and premature death, 
throughout my neighborhood ?" " I challenge any man," says 
the Rev. Dr. Beecher, " who understands the nature of ardent 
spirits, and yet, for the sake of gain, continues to be engaged in 
the traffic, to show, that he is not involved in the guilt of mur- 
der." 

Such are the opinions of eminent civilians, physicians 
and divines ; among whom, whatever differences of opinion 
may esistj upon other occasions, upon this all-important sub- 
ject there is the most perfect unanimity. Yet, in utter disre- 
gard of these extensively prevailing convictions, the importer 
brings the accursed poison across the sea ; the distiller, hke the 
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genius of evil, labors, by day and by night, in his volcano of 
liquid fire ; the dram-seller distributes the pernicious fluid, as it 
flows from the principal fountains, into a thousand rivulets or 
petty streams ; and man continues to partake, till all that was 
human is annihilated, and nothing l)ut the brute remains ! And 
why, with the deepest reverence let me ask, in the name of a 
just and an avenging Deity, the God of the unprotected and the 
fatherless, who have fallen and are continually falling, before the 
allurements to intemperance, legalized throughout the state, — 
why is this monstrous and ruinous traffic permitted to contmue ? 
Why have we here, in the land of the pilgrim fathers, a standing 
army of destroyers, who have already acquired and exercised 
the power of the janissaries to create and to depose ; rabed 
by the state itself; commissioned by the public authorities; 
whose weapons are turned upon our citizens of every age and 
condition ; whose work is the work of death, whose wages are 
the wages of iniquity, and whose miserable victims, while they 
remain to cumber the earth, are supported by thousands, at an 
enormous charge to the Commonwealth ? The grand jury, for 
the county of Suffolk, have recently presented the almost un- 
limited sale of ardent spirit in the city, as the cause of nearly all 
the crimes, which have been brought under their cognizance. 
Between six and seven hundred licenses, for the sale of ardent 
spirit, are in force in the city of Boston. When the Massa- 
chusetts Society, for the Suppression of Intemperance, shall 
gird up its loins, and gather up its strength, and, like Hercules, 
look around for the scene and the subject of its labors ; there 
can no where be found a more suitable object, for the trial of 
its prowess, than in the seven hundred headed Hydra of the 
metropolis of this ancient Commonwealth. The monster can 
be most effectually strangled in the cradle of its infancy, the 
capital of the state. The indication is too plain to be mistaken. 
The efforts of this respectable body, with the co-operation of 
other societies, and of all the lovers of peace and order through 
the land, can remove all legislation on the subject of the license 
system from the hands of grocers, and retailers, tavemers, vict- 
uallers, importers, and distillers, and place it with those, who 
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will look with a single eye to the public good. When the vend- 
ers of drams arise from mixing liquors, and go up to the halls 
of legislation, to mix the laws, their labors may be expected to 
result in a confusion more thoroughly confounded than before. 
Amendment of the laws will pave the way, and, by a reduc- 
tion of popular facilities, prepare the public mind for the imi- 
vei^al and absolute abandonment of ardent spirits. Such, and 
nothing less, is the avowed object of every friend of temper- 
ance, who acts upon the only safe and rational principle, 
the principle of unqualified abolition. There was another 
theory, the theory of moderate di'inking ; a theory, which is al- 
most obsolete, or sustained by interested advocates alone. The 
temperate use of ardent spirits is a palpable absurdity in terms. 
The woodman commences not with the topmost branches, but 
lays his axe at the root of the tree. The beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end, are parts of an integer. Who does not per- 
ceive, in the drunkard's death, the last act of a drama, which 
commenced in moderate drinking ? If this be really the temple 
of destruction, if these are, in sober earnest, the gates of hell, 
and the chambers of death, perilous is the folly of that man 
who enters a Utile way ! What should we thmk of a physiolo- 
gist, who had been refused permission to experiment upon our 
persons for the good of science, with the matter of any conta- 
gious or fatal distemper, who should qualify his request, and 
ask leave to inoculate us a little 7 What should we think of the 
sanity of that man, who ventured, for his pleasure, upon those 
rushuig waters, which lead irresistibly to the brink of some stu- 
pendous cataract, and who resolved to glide along, within a few 
feet of the dizzy precipice, and no further ? Does not the dai- 
ly experience of life establish the fact, that the fatal folly of 
the temperate drinker is precisely the same ? 

It is a favorite opinion with certain individual, that the sale 
of spirituous liquors should be confided to none but an honest 
man ! An honest nMwi who selh drams, placed between ilie 
antagonist muscles of his moral principle on the one hand, and 
the cupidity of the tradesman on the other, will seldom close 
his operations for the day, without a consciousness, that, some- 
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how or other, a portion of his virtue has departed from the hem 
of his garment. The right hand of a dram-seller is never more 
likely to forget its cunning, than when employed in picking the 
dust of self-mterest from the eyes of its master. 

The sale of ardent spirits confided to an honest man ! Not as 
tlie agent of the state, nor of any particular municipality, with 
a settled compensation for his labors of love, but dependent for 
his livelihood upon the amount of his sales ; stimulated by the 
universal desire of getting rich as fast as possible ; surrounded by 
rivals and competitors, at every comer; imbued with a very be- 
coming disposition to live as peaceably as possible with all men ! 
By what especial indication, will this honest man undertake to 
decide upon the punctum instansy the very moment, when his 
customer is drinkmg to excess? May he not already have 
drunken to excess elsewhere ? Will this honest man be very 
apt to stir up the ire of his customer, his townsman, his neigh- 
bor, by any iU-timed interrogatory ? Will he not wait for the 
best possible evidence, until the tippler has drunken out his 
money ? When the most honest of all these honest men is ready 
to interpose with his veto, and to arrest the career of the drunk- 
ard, the motive will be seen, in almost every instance, to be 
founded in a fear, that the drunkard will nullify the reputation 
of the shop, and not that he will nullify himself. 

The sale of ardent spirits confided to an honest man ! We are 
none of us too honest, my firiends, for this perilous employment. 
There are stores in this city where liquors are gratuitously placed 
before servants, who bring thither the custom of their masters. 
I direct my servant to procure me certain articles from the store 
of Mr. A. B., but he assures me they can be had of a better 
quality or at a cheaper rate at the store of Mr. CD. I am 
delighted with his zeal for my interest, and take every occasion 
to conmiend his fidelity. In the mean time, the articles are 
charged to me at the grocer's own price, and my faithful do- 
mestic drinks a brimmer of brandy to my long life and continu- 
ed simplicity. This practice is adopted by some of the most 
respectable grocers in the city.' So much for the propriety of 
confiding the management of spirituous liquors to none but an 
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honest man. That honest men have occasionally participated 
in this odious employment ; that respectable individuals are 
still engaged in the traffic, there is not the shadow of a doubt ; 
but the basis of then* respectability lies not in the fact, that they 
are the venders of spirituous liquors.' Honest and truly consci- 
entious men, day after day, are turning aside from their heart- 
sickening occupation ; they are falling one after another into the 
ranks of the temperance society ; and they are among the most 
valuable seals of its ministration. This simple and Voluntary 
process of moral decimation, in a few years more, will leave 
the residue of the fraternity in no very enviable predicament. 
If none but men of sober lives and conversations can lawfully 
be licensed, and if honest men can no longer be induced to en- 
gage in a disgraceful and inhuman traffic, from what quarter 
shall the licentiates be drawn ? Perhaps from among the rene- 
gadoes of a foreign land ! The legislature of Massachusetts, in 
the license law of 1832 has happily anticipated and provided 
for this very contingency, by repealing the legislation of two 
hundred years, abolishing the necessity of the oath of alle- 
giance, and placing the alien on the very same footing with the 
native citizen, in the genuine spirit of free trade. 

Essentid as it is to the dignity of a legislature to pay a res-^ 
pectful attention to the moral requirements of society ; it is per- 
fectly absurd to expect of any legislature a panacea, sufficient 
for all the physical and moral evils of intemperance* The ex- 
isting license law is a disgrace to the statute book, and a scan- 
dal to the Commonwealth ; but, if it were the very essence of 
wisdom and virtue, it would be utterly worthless, if not sustain- 
ed by the public opmion. Can it be expected that the legis- 
latures of the states, or the legislature of the Union will pass 
laws for the entire abolition of ardent spirits ? Such legislation 
is not immediately to be expected- If we wait for this, we 
wait as wisely as the rustic, who waited for the stream to pass 
by, that he might reach his land of promise, upon the farther 
side. The sure and sovereign remedy of total abstinence can 
only be applied by the universal consent of mankind. Upon 
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what principle can we continue to introduce these mstruments 
of ruin among the necessaries or among the luxuries of life ? 

Are inebriants, natural and artificial, correctly classed among 
the necessaries of life ? The opium and maslac of the Turk, the 
bangue of the Persian, the pinang or betel of the Indian, the 
millfoil of the Dalekarlian, and the vast variety of distilled and 
fermented liquors of the Christian — are these things essential to 
the health or happiness, to the comfort or convenience of man- 
kind ? They are defined by medical writers to be such things 
as afiect the nerves in a particular and agreeable manner, and 
disturb the functions of the mind. There is nothing in such a 
definition to reconcile us to their use. The records of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, throughout the world, the grave and deliber- 
ate opinions of experienced physicians and civilians, the calen- 
dars of all prisons and penitentiaries, the results of coroners' 
inquests, the returns of superintendents of burials, the multiply- 
ing claims of forsaken and necessitous families, and the person- 
al testimony of the drunkard himself, furnish together a prodi- 
gious mass of irresistible evidence, that the employment of such 
exciting stimulants is the occasion of more than four fifths of all 
the crime, wretchedness, and poverty, in the community. To 
counterbalance this aggregate of evil, we ought not to be satis- 
fied with the fact, and, of course, not with the assumption, that 
ardent spiritsare a luxury ; for, if they were, the indulgence in 
such a luxury, at the cost and charge of health, happiness, and 
reputation, would be altogether unjustifiable. Nothing, there- 
fore, can justify the use of ardent spirits, which, after every va- 
riety of experiment, in varibus countries of the earth, and under 
all possible modifications of law, have never been employed 
without producing an amount of ill, utterly incompatible with 
the peace and prosperity of mankind : nothing can justify their 
use but a clear conviction that they are, for some good reason, 
classed among the necessaries of life. And is there such a con- 
viction upon the mind of any reasonable creature? The drunk- 
ard believes the vulture, that is feasting on his vitals, must con- 
tinue to receive its accustomed nourishment. But the drunk- 
ard is no longer a reasonable creature, and experience has 
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demonstrated, in cases seemingly inveterate, the perfect feasi- 
bility of graduated abstinence, and ultimate abandonment. He 
has become a burthen to society, his continued existence is im- 
portant only to himself for the ends of reformation ; and, there- 
fore, if ardent spirits were necessary for its preservation, they 
could not, on this account, be classed among the necessaries of 
life, in a community where the continuance of that very exist- 
ence is a positive evil. Are ardent spirits of any use to the 
rest of mankind ? To the husbandman ? Extensive farms are 
admirably conducted, at the present time, without the assistance 
of artificial stimuli, by the application of the natural energies of 
man. The healthy cultivator, in the very spirit of independ- 
ence, and with a cheerful heart, plucks his bread from the 
harvest of his own hills and vallies, and drinks the pure and 
wholesome beverage of God's appointment from the living 
spring. Are they necessary to the laborer, or to the mechanic, 
in any department whatever ? Can their necessities be greater 
than those of the ploughman, who puts his hand to the plough 
and turns not back till the day has ended ? Or of the mower, 
who pursues his arduous employment under the influence of a 
scorching sun ? There is a class of men, eminently subjected 
to peril and fatigue, whose life has been proverbially called the 
life of the dog : a hardy race, whose habitations are upon the 
stormy sea — ^in peace, the quiet agents of the commercial 
world — ^in war, the carriers and the keepers of their country*s 
glory. Are ardent spirits necessary to the mariner ? A very 
large proportion of shipwrecks has been caused by the use of 
ardent spirits, of which a terrible example was exhibited in the 
loss of the Rothsay Castle, upon which occasion, through the 
obstinacy of the commander, produced by intoxication, more 
than one hundred persons were buried in the ocean. More 
than five hundred vessels are now afloat, that carry no ardent 
spirits. Commodore Biddle states that of 1 107 men, the num- 
ber in the Mediterranean squadron, 819 had stopped their 
allowance of grog. More recently, the Secretary of the navy 
has stated, *^ that the Pacific as well as the Mediterranean 
squadron, ha3 almost entirely abandoned the use of ardent 
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spirits, and that the subsequent improvement o( health has be^ 
come a topic of remark among the surgeons and other officers." 
Ardent spirits are therefore unnecessary to the mariner ; and if 
so, they cannot be necessary to any human being. 

There are vulgar errors in the world, which have not found 
their way into the catalogue of the celebrated Brown. Is not 
the notion that ardent spirits are entitled tp be classed among 
the luxuries of a civilized and Christian community, one of 
those vulgar errors ? The disciples of Mahomet, the barbarous 
Kurd, the lawless Bedouin, the Bosniac, the Druse, the Tartar, 
and the Turk, are forbidden the use of wine, by a law of posi- 
tive and universal application. In theory, it is easy to admire 
this general interdict of the Arabian impostor : our practice is 
a very different affair. Wcy the disciples of Jesus Christ, 
legalize the traffic in every variety of ardent spirit, iucompara* 
bly more injurious than the mere juice of the grape, which is 
prohibited by those, whom we designate £>s barbarians. The 
prohibition was not an arbitrary edict of Mahomet, but a shrewd 
and sensible decree. After stating several causes, assigned by 
various writers, as the motive of Mahomet, Boulainvilliers 
remarks, " it is not at all necessary to have recourse to either 
of these stories for the cause of the prohibition. The false 
prophet knew well enough how addicted the Arabians were to 
these debauches, neither could he be ignorant of the terrible ef- 
fects of the abuse of wine." Such undoubtedly was the fact. He 
had witnessed the brutal condition, to which man is reduced by 
the use of intoxicating liquor ; he considered its fascinating prop-- 
erties ; he justly appreciated the absurdity of all attempts to grad- 
uate and qualify its use, to adapt its quantity and power to the tem' 
peraments of different mdividuals, or of the same individuals at dif- 
ferent times ; he justly ascribed to its employment a large propor- 
tion of all degradation, poverty, crime, misery, disease, and death ; 
and he was satisfied that the welfare of society required its posi- 
tive and universal abandonment. This incomparable magician, 
but sound and sagacious legislator, felt, and thought, and acted, 
as a good man feels and thinks, and would act also, if he had the 
power, at the present day. He looked upon the full-grown 
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subjeets of his spiritual and temporal power, when under the 
temptation to gi*atify their appetites and passions, as we look 
upon our children ; he knew the weakness of their nature ; and, 
being folly convinced that the good, if any, arising to mankind, 
from the use of inebriating liquor, was the very dust of the 
balance, compared with the terrible aggregate of evil it produ- 
ced ; he employed his twofold authority, as a lawgiver and a 
prophet, and abolished the poison without sny qualification 
whatever, over the surface of his wide domain, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Ganges. To his keen and penetrating insight into 
the character of man, it was perfectly apparent, that for one 
individual who would limit his gratification by any reasonable 
bound, an hundred would transcend the dictates of all discre- 
tion. It is a matter of historical record, that Mahomet, as a 
military chieftain, was greatly perplexed by the spirit of tumult 
and insubordination, introduced among the soldiery, by the use 
of intoxicating liquor. He is not the only miUtary chieftain, 
who has suflFered from such a cause. " In our little army," 
says a member of Congress, addressmg the Secretary of the 
war department on the subject of temperance, " of 5642 men, 
there have been, it is stated, 5832 courts-martial within five 
years, of which five sixths are chargeable to intemperance ; and 
also 4049 desertions, of which almost all are chargeable to 
intemperance. Desertion alone has cost the United States 
$336,616 m five years." 

It is matter for grave reflection, that, in the nineteenth centu- 
ry, the citizens of a portion of the earth where the Christian 
religion is professed, are endeavoring, not only unaided by the 
legislature, but in some instances in direct opposition to the 
spirit and effect of the law, to remove the means of drunken- 
ness, which were abohshed in the earlier part of the seventh 
century, among the uncultivated and barbarous disciples of the 
false prophet of Mecca ! The Turk, the infidel, upon whom 
we have been taught to look with a feeling not unmingled with 
horror, and whose ignorance we have despised, — ^it was he, who 
instructed the Christian, when a scourge was spreading desolation 
far and wide, in the mystery of inoculation. Intemperance, a 
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more terrible scourge, the very besom of destruction, has swept 
away the inhabitants of the earth like chaff. Twelve hundred 
years ago, the same benighted infidel indicated the only effect- 
ual corrective, in a total abolition of the poison. Can it be 
justifiable to retain any article among the luxuries of a Christian 
community, to which so many will resort for amusement, for 
relief firom ennui, for solace in hours of vexation and disappoint- 
ment, and finally fi:om that fatal and ruinous relish, which so 
frequently terminates in the entire prostration of the highest 
hopes and all the happiness of man? Suppose that ardent 
spirits were the invention of to-day, and that we were now 
assembled to decide the question of their introduction into this 
conmiunity, among the luxuries of life ; under the presumed 
condition of things, no one of us, upon whose sufirage the final 
decision would depend, could be influenced by the force of 
habit. Imagine that a voice fi:om heaven should proclaim 
neither more nor less than the sum total of our present know- 
ledge of all the consequences of their employment, — that they 
were unnecessary, that they produced a short-lived and unprof- 
itable exhilaration, commonly succeeded by a proportionate de- 
pression, that a very Umited number in the conmiunity would 
be able to use them with moderation, that it would be impossi- 
ble to confine their use to that limited number, that upon a 
very large proportion of the family of man their effects would 
be precisely those, which we are compelled to witness at the 
present day, excessive excitation of the nervous systeih ; the 
promotion of all that is contentious in the nature of man ; disease, 
poverty, disgrace and death, following each other in a rapid 
consecutive series ; — should we, a Christian people, decide in 
favor of the introduction of ardent spirits into our community, 
our Christian community, and rank them among the luxuries 
of life ? A proposition so monstrous would be rejected by an 
indignant and unanimous acclaim. The question, now before 
the world, is not a question of prevention but of remedy. We 
ask not, if, for the first time, you will put on these fetters of 
shame ; but, if, by the collection of all your mental and moral 
energies, you will strive to break them asunder. They arQ 
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indeed the very bonds of iniquity, presenting, together with the 
present and prospective evils of slavery, the most important 
item of deduction from the sum total of our national happiness. 
Truly may we say to the inhabitants of the most favored nation 
of the earth, in the language of the apostle to Agrippa, that we 
heartily wish they were " not only almost but altogether such 
as we are, saving these bondsJ^ If, for the reasons we have 
stated, ardent spirits cannot be classed among the necessaries, 
nor among the luxuries of a Christian community, it is our im- 
perative and solemn duty, in view of all temporal and eternal 
obligation, to man and to God, to drive them altogether from 
the land. There is no other method within the compass of 
human ingenuity, by which we may eflFectually dry up the 
sources of these mighty waters of strife. Tea, that universal 
beverage, was not so precious in the estimation of our fathers or 
of our mothers, in those memorable days, which were said to 
have tried men's souls, that they could not resign it cheerfully 
in the cause of liberty. Shall we refuse to resign a poisonous 
and brutalizmg drmk, to avoid the evils of slavery, and death, 
which comes at last, to finish a career of sin, and sorrow, and 
disease, and poverty, and shame ? If there be a cause on 
earth, in which we have a right to expect universal co-opera- 
tion, it is the cause of temperance. Where is the man, who 
can withhold his sympathy ? There lives not a human being, 
though a spot of sunshine may rest upon his own roof tree, who 
can look around upon the group of his collateral relations and 
connexions, and honestly aver, that there is not a drunkard 
among them. 

The drunkard, the voluntarius dcemon, as he is styled by 
Sir Edward Coke, is the same voluntary madman that he was 
in the days of that eminent civilian. He may be found, at 
present, as of old, the same self-degraded being, of every age, 
and in every rank and station of hfe. Those silver hairs, 
which, to a respect for the character, so frequently add an 
affectionate reverence for the person of a good old man, are too 
often brought to the grave with less of sorrow than of shame on 
the drunkard's brow, adding tenfold to the world's reproach and 
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the wearer's infemy. The accomplished gentleman, the naari 
of letters, of taste, of fashion, staggering under the influence of 
the more costly stimulus, his " old particular," or " Joly's 
brand," reeling homeward from his Bacchanalian revel, stum- 
bles over the bloated carcass of the common drunkard, who 
lies upon the foot-path before the door of that amiable citizen, 
the vender of drams, having contrived to be as happy as his 
more courtly neighbor, at a cheaper rate, upon New England 
rum. The beardless candidate for bachelor's degree, rushing 
forth from his riotous debauch,- is arrested in his progress to the 
billiard-room or other scenes of dissipation, and, in despite of his 
classical improvisations in Greek and Latin, consigned for 
reformation to the watch-house. The wretched and ragged 
vagabond, who, in the phraseology emblazoned on the sign-board 
of Hogarth's gin-shop, may be " drunk for a penny ^ and dead 
drunk for sixpence ;" who is sober only to steal, and steals only 
to be drunk, and who has yielded his last farthing to that honest 
Christian, the dram-seller, and is now turned out of the work- 
shop of destruction to slumber in the gutter,— when rebuked for 
bis abominable life, may make his selection and justify his 
practice, by the example of the lawyer, the physician, the very 
judge upon the bench, or the pubUc officer who has dined out, 
in the way of his duty, and is drunk ex officio. The pubUc 
fimctionary, conscious of his own obliquities, passes his co-ordi- 
nate, the more vulgar drunkard, with a nod of recognition, and 
a feeling of sympathy. The man of business, who has not 
yet acquired the habit of restoring his- drooping faculties at 
eleven, and whose ideas are not in a state of conftision before 
two, may frequently be seen, when the hours of occupation are 
past, bearing, in his bewildered eye, and unsteady step, and 
that expression of defiance which seems to anticipate contempt, 
his post meridian testimony in favor of the potency of alcohol. 
The father, under the influence of the drunkard's draught, stag- 
gers in the presence of his child; the mother catches the conta- 
gion from the husband, and the example of both parents becomes 
at last irresistible before their children. These are the simple 
realities of life. Disgustmg as they are, they are the lighter 
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fairest issues of intemperance are loss of reputation, loss of prop- 
erty, loss of fi'iends, disease, misery, insanity, suicide, the hal- 
ter of the executioner, and the knife of the anatomist. It might 
not be unprofitable to descend from generals to particulars, and 
to contemplate the effects of intemperance, in all the diversified 
exemplifications of the drunkard's career. The reports, and 
especially the very valuable reports of ibe American Tempe- 
rance Society, are the grand repositories of these pictures of 
infamy and crime. We have not the heart to present them 
before this assembly. The very catalogue, and that alone we 
have ventured to exhibit, may teach us to exclaim, in the tone 
of deep humiliation, What is man! In tliese galleries of horror, 
we have inoumcrable esainples of miserable beings in the dun- 
geon or the mad-house, under the influence of mania a potu, 
that species of insanity peculiar to the drunkard. Here the 
helpless infant is represented as perishing by the fether's or the 
mother's hand ; there the husband is the destroyer of the wife 
by poison or the dagger ; on one side, you may behold the wife, 
alone, or, aided by her paramour, plunging the poniard, to the 
liilt in the bosom of her sleeping husband, and, on the other, 
tlie son or the daughter giving us the reality of that very crime, 
which never entered into the conception of the Athenians, the 
hand of the child stained with the blood of a father or a mother. 
There is not an example, supposed in this revolting catalogue, 
which has not been presented before the courts of our common 
coimlry, the criminal having been stimulated by ardent spirits 
for the perpeti-ation of the crime. Turn not away, my friends, 
fiora these frighthd exhibitions. They are indeed realities, 
which beggar the wildest efforts of imagination ; they are among 
tie most disgusting pictures ofphysical and moral ruin; but they 
are pictures of real life. Engrave them upon ihe tablet of 
your memories ; repeat them to your children, so soon as they 
are able to discriminate between that, which is fair, and that, which 
is loathsome ; bear them about for amulets and charms agauist 
the first insidious approaches of that Leviathan of human dis- 
eases, which enters the heart, and " taketh its pastune therein ;" a 
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distemper, which corrupts the body, and, like a creeping and 
corroding cancer, fastens its fangs upon the very soul of man. 

Imagme not, that the actors in these tragedies of death and 
destruction are always to be found among the vilest of man- 
kind. Talent and learning, rank and fashion, beardless youth 
and hoary age, the obligations of official station, and the solemn 
professions of Christianity have been found to afford no infalli- 
ble protection agsdnst those allurements, which promise an easy 
gratification of this unnatural appetite ; a promise, not likely to 
be fulfilled to the miserable victim, reduced fiom affluence to 
penury, fix)m respectability to contempt, fix)m health to sickness, 
finom fi:eedom to imprisonment — a promise not likely to be fill- 
filled to the houseless outcast, spumed, for his incorrigible vice, 
fix)m a father's door ; doomed to encounter a brother's fix)wn, 
a sister's anguish, the averted eye of an early associate ! His 
children fly fifom his approach, and bring tidings to the wretch- 
ed mother, that the monster comes ! He comes !— the once 
honcnred father — the kind and tender husband — the worthy 
citizen — ^the faithfiil fiiend — ^the professing Christian ! — ^Alas, 
how changed ! The wife, imbued, perhaps, by the precept and 
example of a pious mother, with the principles of a living and 
a lasting faith, has escaped the contagious example of her 
worthless husband : she has buried her sorrows in theboscnn of 
her God. The holy vcJume lies upon the table. In that vol- 
ume, at that very table, a twelvemonth has scarcely passed 
away, since he delighted m the circle of his httle family to read 
of the promises of Grod ! He staggers to the spot, and sustain- 
ing his tottering form upon the holy book, his first ejaculation is 
an oath ! How powerfiil, how rapid has been the operation of 
rum's tremendous alchymy ! All personal regard, all form of 
comeliness are gone ! The decrepid and broken old man, at 
thirty-five ! The bloated cheek — ^the filthy beard — the drop- 
ping chin — the swollen tongue — ^the blood-shot eye — the mat- 
ted hair — the crownless hat — the wom-oul; shoe— the ragged 
coat ! His first act is a deed of violence : he seizes the pittance, 
the hard earnings of the worse than widowed mother, destined 
lo purchase bread (x his starving children ! He bears it in tri- 
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umph to that honest man, who first initiated him in the mystery 
of drunkenQess, who was the prime mmister of misery, who 
well knew the effects of the poison he administered, who ob- 
served, from day to day, tlie rapid process of destruction, the 
unsteady step, the trembling hand, the thickening speech, the 
faltering tongue ; who noted the first tokens of approaching 
ruin, the forsaken shop, the fallen fence, the neglected farm, the 
abandoned wife, the sabbath-breaking cliild, the unfortunate 
creditor, the sheriff, and the jail. But these accumulating ills 
are of no importance to the dram-seller. Li tiie popular phra- 
seology of the day, they are none of his business. Carefiil 
man ! He knows the character of his customer, and he deals 
for cash only ! Follow the di-unkard a little farther. He has 
poured the last deluge on iiis soul. He has expended the last 
farthing in rum. That universal philanthropist, the dram-seller, 
enables him to find the way with tiie bottle to his pocket, and 
supports liim to the door — ^it closes behind him for tbe last time 
— the beams of the morning sun discover the victim of intem- 
perance lying as he fell, bis limbs stiiT in deatli, and half con- 
cealed by the drifted snow. Here is no poetry, no fiction of 
the brain. Some similar example, of a milder or more aggra- 
vated type, is of continual occurrence, in almost every c(Misid- 
arable village of the commonwealth. The miserable martyr 
may be spared the ignominy of dying on a heath ; but his is 
the drunkard's death, whether upon a bed or a scaffold. 

And what is the drunkard's death ? Is it a natural or an 
accidental death ? It is obviously not a natural death. Is it 
an accidental death ? The drunkard dies, and, upon a careful 
examination after death, the skilful physician, the highest au- 
thority on such a point, in a couH of law, declares without hes- 
itation, that his death was caused by spirituous liquor. Cao 
Buch a death be denominated accidental ? The acts of the 
dram-seller, who sells, and of the drunkard, who drinks the 
alcohol, are voluntary acts ; and the proofs, clear and incontes- 
tible, that life is shortened, and death produced by the use of it, 
are as universally known and appreciated, as that death is pro- 
duced by arsenic. Here then are the will and the knowledge ; 
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the will to do the act, with a fiill knowledge of its probable 
efiects. Such can neither be an accidental nor a natural 
death. Can it be possible, that when a drunkard dies of hard 
drinking, somebody is guilty of murder ? Nobody has ever 
been executed nor even indicted for such a murder. The law 
deals in distinctions, but it is not easy to discover a sensible 
ground of distincticHi, between the criminal intention of two 
individuals, one of whom poisons with arsenic, and the other 
with alcohol. Both are poisons. Dr. Carter calls alcohol a 
poison. Dr. Harty, of Dublin, earnestly recommends the en- 
tire disuse of such a poison. Dr. Hitchcock, in his address, 
calls it a poison. Dr. Drake, of Ohio, denominates alcohol a 
deadly poison. Dr. Kirk, of Scotland, observes, " ardent spirit 
contains a narcotic stimulant, possessing similar properties with 
opium, which you all know to be a poison." The celebrated 
Sir Astley Cooper states, that spirituous liquors and poisons 
are synonymous terms. The means, the instrument of death 
are therefore the same. The distinction lies not in this. But 
the law requires, that the death should occur within the year ; 
yet, as the drunkard frequently dies within a much shorter 
period from his first irregularity, we are still unable to lay our 
hand upon the distinction. Perhaps we are mistaken in our 
ideas of murder. What is murder ? It is felonious homicide^ 
which in the words of Hale, is " the killing of a human crea- 
ture, without justification or excuse : this may be done either by 
killing ones-self or another person." Such is the legal defini- 
tion, and surely it comprehends the case of the drunkard and 
the dram-seller. But you will very naturally say, the dram- 
seller went not after the drunkard ; he rushed upon his own 
destruction, the folly and its consequences are his own. The 
law will not justify you in any such opinion. " He who kills 
another upon his desire or command," says Hawkins, in his 
pleas of the crown, " is, in the judgment of the law, as much a 
murderer, as if he had done it of his own head." The distinc- 
tion lies not in this. But you all know, that there can be no 
murder, in the eye of the law, without deliberate malice, and 
you ask, where b the malice prepense ? A strildng disregard 
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malice. If one man advise another to poison himself, and he 
poison himself the ratiier in consequence of such advice, this 
is murder in both. Or, if a person throw logs over a fence, 
near a puhlic highway, to save liimself trouble, and a passenger 
is killed thereby, this is murder in the offender. Or, if a man 
let loose a beast, wont to do mischief, and it kills a human 
creature, this is murder in tliat man, though he let the beast 
loose only for sport. Kow it is absolutely impossible to discov- 
er less of that recklessness of consequences, that constructive 
malice, in the conduct of the dram-seller, than in either of the 
eases we have cited from the reports. We know not where to 
look for the distinction. " ]f a man," says the great and learn- 
ed lawyer, whom we last quoted, " if a man does such an act, 
of which the probable consequence may be, and eventually is 
death, such killing may be murder, though no murder be 
primarily intended." And when the dram-seller does such an 
act, of which the probable consequence may be and eventually 
is death, such killing may be murder, though no murder be 
primarily btended. The force of habit may blunt our percep- 
tions of identity wiicre no rational distinction can he shown to 
exist. Rum-shops and ruin, dram-sellers and drunkards, are so 
exceedingly common, we have become so perfectly familiarized 
to the consequences of their existence, in the forms of pauper- 
ism and crime, disease and death, ihat we are scarcely prepar- 
ed to think and speak as freely and as forcibly as it deserves, 
of an occupation which is often conducted in so very genteel a 
manner, and which is suffered under tlie sanction of positive 
law. But it is my duty, in this place, and upon the present 
occasion, to deliver my opinicais in the fear of God, and in the 
confidence of truth ; and not to suppress a jot or a tittle of their 
force, lest they may ruffle the equanimity of one man, or cross 
the prepossessions of another. Let me say then, with a solem- 
nity becoming the occasion, that I can perceive no difference be- 
tween a murder of a fellow-creature upon a heath, by a high- 
way robber, and the murder of a human being by a dram-seller, 
who knows the character of the poison he administers, and its 
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probable efiects, and who witnesses the increasing activity and 
rirulence of the poison, fix)m day to day, until he learns at last 
that his miserable victim is no more. The rationality of such 
an opinion is further sustained by the reflection, that the tippler 
is commonly the weaker party; that he is detained within the 
influence of the destroyer, by a species of infatuation ; while the 
dram-seller, as conscious of his power, as the serpent or the 
basilisk, is actuated by a mean and a mercenary motive, which 
should never be permitted to prevail against the tremendous 
aggregate of human wretchedness, resulting from a traffic, as 
inhuman as the traffic in human flesh ; a barbarous occupation, 
where the dram-sellers are cold and calculating drivers, and the 
drunkards are voluntary slaves. 

The ancient inhabitants of Egypt bore the infirmities of their 
kings vrith consummate patience, while they lived, but, upon their 
demise, proceeded to a formal trial of their characters and ac- 
tions ; and the prospective dread of a verdict of condemnation, 
to be handed down to future ages, exerted a profitable influence 
over the conduct of the living monarch. If we were here assem- 
bled to sit in judgment upon the departed, not of the lower order 
of drunkards, but of those, who have filled official stations, in a 
single county in the commonwealth, what an extraordinary 
assemblage should we be obliged to summon fix)m the drunk- 
ard's grave ! There is a classical maxim, which teaches us to 
speak no evil of the dead, and no maxim is more susceptible of 
a false interpretation. It is pertinent, in every case, in which 
the dead, if alive, could defend his character and conduct from 
unmerited reproach. Such assuredly can never be the condi- 
tion of the drunkard. No mortal evil, which may befal us in 
the checkered paths of our earthly pilgrimage, can afford a 
sufficient apology for seeking consolation fi:om the bottie, when, 
by the blessmg of God upon human eflbrt, the bible is at hand, 
in every section of our country, fix)m the mouth of the Oregon 
to the outlets of the Kennebec ; in the rich man's palace of 
the East, with its gorgeous binding and its clasp of gold ; and, 
perhaps as diligendy read, though in an humbler form, in the 
log hut of some lonely tenant of the Western wildomess. The 
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drunkard who lives a diseased and degraded life, and dies a 
death of poverty and shame, when his last dram finishes the 
work, when tlie corrupted mass of lenantless clay is about to be 
laid in the tomb, by the side of those receptacles of death, 
which hold all that remains of a father, whose precepts and 
example were vain, of a mother, whose grey hairs were brought 
in sorrow to the grave, of a wife, whom he promised to love 
and to cherish, but whom he neglected and abused, till, day 
after day, misery gathering upon misery, quenched the gay 
light of her eye, gave to her cheek the lily for the rose, and 
changed her heyday hopes of happiness on earth, for a broken 
spirit and a broken heart ; shall he, who, for the gratification of 
his unnatural appetite, made light of the happiness of others, 
shall he lay claim to exemption from posthumous reproach ? 
Tiie criminal, who suffers on the gallows, is delivered to the 
anatomist ; and the benefit arising from the dissection of his 
body, is a trifling oSset against the evil he has rendered to his 
fellow man. The memory of an unprofitable drunkard, who 
has cumbered the earth, should never be suifered to fade away 
from our recollection. We should exhibit it, in all its di.sgusting 
horrors to our children, as tlic Laced Eemonians exhibited theh- 
inebriated slaves. As the felon is taught to expect the con- 
summation we have named, as the end of all liis crimes ; so the 
drunkard should be instructed, by the common practice of 
mankind, to anticipate, that his memory will be covered with 
perpetual disgrace. 

The success, which has hitherto attended the efibrts of the 
fiiends of temperance is perfectly amazing. A moment's re- 
flection, upon their feeble and inauspicious beginnings, may 
teach us not to despise the days of small things. There was a 
time, when tlie dram-drinker drank his raw rum to the long life 
(rf the cold water man, and when the dram-seller chuckled over 
their seemingly impotent exertions, as he put the wages of ini- 
quity into his till. These mdications of complacency, on the 
part of the friends of mtemperance, are less fi'equently exhibited. 
But a cursory survey of the present condition of society, will 
satisfy the friends of the temperance reform, that their labors 
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have barely begun. A few months only have passed, since vre 
were notified, through the public journals, that a " large and 
respectable" number of the grocers of the city of Boston, at 
an organized meeting, unanimously resolved, that they viewed, 
with deep regret, the proceedings of the " self-styled friends of 
temperance." They, the venders of ardent spirits, viewed with 
deep regret the proceedings of the self-styled friends of tempe- 
rance ! Undoubtedly they did. How completely blinded by 
self-interest must that man have become, who ventures to pro- 
claim, in a society of individuals, professmg to be Christians, 
that he views with deep regret the proceedings of a party, on 
whose benevolent exertions the God of justice and of mercy 
vouchsafes a smile of approbation ! The self-styled friends of 
temperance ! This epithet of reproach may lawfrilly excite a 
smile, coming as it does from a class of men, who are more in- 
tent upon selling drams than mending morals. But which of 
these two fraternities has the greater right and the weightier 
reason, for deep and lasting regret, while it contemplates the 
proceedings of the other ? The friends of temperance, or the 
venders of drams ? The very ministers of destruction, who 
feed the fires of physical and moral desolation ; or they, who in 
the genuine spirit of Christian philanthropy come down to the 
rescue, and snatch the brand from the burning ? Let me ap- 
peal to the fond father^ who has watched the progress of in- 
temperance, in a much-loved and amiable child, from the first 
moment of aberration, until that hour — an age of agony — when 
the terrible conviction sunk and settled in a father's heart, that 
his child was lost ! Let me appeal to the brother, who is 
doomed to call him brother, who is called a drunkard by the 
world ! To the sister, who is constrained to shun, in the 
Moated and ungovernable monster in her path, the brother of 
her childhood, the companion^ the playmate of her days of 
infancy ! To the worse than widowed wife ! To the still 
more miserable husband! Let us pass on. But there is 
another, the widowed mother of an only son ; and I appeal 
to her. He was her stay and her staff, the support of her de- 
clinmg years. The ruddy glow of health has given place to 



the feverish flush ; that brow, until of late so calm and untroub- 
led, is checkered by the finger of anxiety ; the latch is lilted, at 
a later hour, and more stealthily from night to night ; a mother's 
anxious inquiries are evaded ; the kind good-night of a dutiful 
child is exchanged for that bearing of shame and defiance, 
which seems to anticipate a parent's fi-o^Mi. He ascends to 
his apartment — her suspicions are a\vakened. But can it be 
thus 1 Can the precept, the admonition of years, have been 
thrown so utterly away. She creeps softly and silently to the 
bedside of her sleeping boy. There he hes — ^but the parched 
lip, and the liecUc fire upon his altered countenance ; the 
laboring breath and the heaving chest, and those eyelids half 
open, and that starting limb! Can exhausted nature be re- 
paired by such unprofitable slumbers? The mother gazes 
with the tenderest anxiety upon the object before her; but an- 
other image is presented upon the tablet of her memory, sadly 
contrasted with the reahty in view. How often, has she ap- 
proached that same bed, and knelt by its side, in silent prayer 
for the preservation of her child ! How often as she rose, has 
she taken her last look, for the niglit, of the pride of her heart, 
the image of one who was no more '. Then his slumbers, calm 
and unruffled, were the sleep of peace, and happiness, and 
health ; but now they are the workings of a troubled spirit.' — 
Yet a mother can love on, and hope on, when the world is 
ready to despmr — she bends in anguish over the form of her 
unhappy child — she is yet unwilling to believe the worst — she 
moistens Iiis cheek with her tears — and, as she advances her 
lips to his, the pestilential vapor, the tainted breath, reveals 
the miserable truth — she suddenly recoils — even a mother re- 
coils, when she realizes, in this, the destmction of her hopes on 
earth, and the ruin of her only child. In such a cause as ours, 
we invoke the influence of this unhappy, forsaken being. Her 
voice may he of no avail, but there is an imperative argument 
in her tears of misery, which is recorded in heaven, and is enti- 
tled to be respected on eartli. 

Let us separate, my friends, not with a vague and indefinite 
sentiment of superficial philanlhropy ; not with a bald and un- 
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profitable conviction, that it is very wrong to be very drunk, 
and that it is quite improper to sell ardent spirits to any mdi- 
vidual, who is a notorious and troublesome drunkard. Let us 
hold the opinion rather, that the sale of ardent spirits, in any 
form, and in any quantity, is a great moral nuisance, mjurious 
to man, and offensive to God — and that, while the sale of it 
continues, so far fix)m not selling it to drunkards, it should be 
sold to drunkards alone, who will speedily pass away, and leave 
a wholesome and temperate generation behind. Let us there- 
fore resolve, before our present feelings and impressions shall 
mingle with the materials of our dreams, or be lost in other 
considerations and cares, to lend our influence, our precept, 
our example, our personal exertions to that excellent associa- 
tion of the wise and good, who, without any distinction of party, 
or sect, or profession, or age, or condition, are rapidly combin- 
ing mto one great national phalanx, for the extermination of 
intemperance from the land of our nativity. 
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I HAVE been invited hither by the Temperance So- 
ciety of Harvard University. I have come, gentlemen, 
to testify my respect for your summons ; and not in the 
vain presumption of my ability to say any thing before 
you, upon the present occasion, which has not been 
already better said, by abler men. I am perfectly aware, 
that individuals, deservedly distinguished, of various 
professions, have treated the subject, which we propose 
for your consideration this evening, not only with a 
masterly power, but in a manner particularly congenial 
with your academical habits of thought. 

The man of God, drawing his weapons from the ce- 
lestial armory, has placed, in glowing characters before 
you, his high and holy conceptions upon this interesting 
theme ; urging you along in this warfare against man, 
to save him from himself. You have listened to the 
luminous and logical demonstrations of the lawyer, 
who, for the occasion, has relinquished his proverbial 
employment of making the worse appear the better rea- 
son ; and added somewhat to the almost miraculous char- 
acter of this nova progenies, the temperance reform, by 
arguing the cause of God without a fee. 

With such examples on every side, I should be alto- 
gether unwilling, even upon your kind solicitation, to 
attempt the discussion of a subject, which has been 
already so ably treated, and in such an endless variety 



of forms ; did I not believe it to be the duty of every 
citizen of our country, accordini^ to the measure of his 
power, to Hft his voice and his pen in the cause of ra- 
tional Hberty : — For what, my respected friends and 
fellow-countrymen, can be more preposterous and absurd 
in the eyes of rational man ; what more offensive in the 
sight of an indignant God, who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity, than the claim for our heritage, that it 
is the peculi£ir land of liberty ; while hundreds of thou- 
sands of nominal freemen are daily seen, reeling and 
staggering about in the drunkard's fetters of shame ; and 
a countless army of men are tolerated, at the corners of 
our streets, who are constantly employed, under the pa- 
tronage of our legislatures, in forging chains to bind their 
weaker brothers in the dust ! Between the shores of the 
Atlantic and the borders of the Ganges, there is not a 
spot of earth, which may not, in this particular respect, 
be denominated, with greater justice, the land of liberty ; 
for there is not a square rood of that far spreading do- 
main, where inebriating liquor has not been forbidden 
for more than twelve hundred years. But experience 
had undoubtedly proved to that sagacious legislator, 
the false prophet of Mecca, that his wild and un- 
governable followers, the Moor, the Dfil^re, the Bos- 
niac, the Tartar, and the Turk were utterly unfit to be 
trusted with the paralyzing draught. How is it with us, 
the inhabitants of the civilized portion of the earth ? 
How is it with those, whose very phylactery is inscribed 
with ^^ peace on earth and good will to men 7^^ Look 
around you, and below you, and above you, and confess 
that intemperance is an omnipotent and sweeping scourge. 
There are not a few, thank Heaven, the peace of whose 
firesides, the happiness of whose homes have not been 
impaired, by the presence of this accursed vampire. But 
where is that singularly favored individual, who will 



fairly scan the height and breadth of his family tree, and 
affirm that there is not a blighted branch upon it all? 
Where is the man, who will en.inierate the whole circle 
of hia lineal and collateral relations, and honestly aver, 
there never was a drunkard among them ? That this 
magnificent enterprise, in which we are engaged, is a 
great common cause, is obvious, from the universality of 
theevil itself; for, even those, who have hitherto escaped 
its withering influence in their immediate circles, have 
no charter of perpetual exemption to plead for their inac- - 
tion, while the widow and the orphan of some brutal 
husband and apostate father call upon those, who will, to 
come down in the blessed spirit of their Lord and Master, 
to the rescue, and snatch the brands from the burning. 
This curse, which like a colossus, hath trod the earth 
and trampled upon man for many ages, has fallen indis- 
criminately upon the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor. Like the tramp of death, 

" iDquo pulaat pede, jiauperum tabemaa 
Regumque turres." 
Childhood and youth, manhood and old age have been 
alike the seasons of its onset. Keither riches, nor fash- 
ion, nor learning, nor wisdom, nor rank, nor strength, 
nor stature, nor power has eftectually shielded the victim 
from its baleful influence. The very temple of the Most 
High God has not always afforded a sanctuary for him 
who ministered therein. Husbands and wives, beardless 
children and hoary headed parents, under the influence 
of this awful scourge, have become the murderers of one 
another, and expiated their crimes upon the gallows. In 
short, there is not a crime in the decalogue, nor out of it, 
which it has not contributed directly to produce. 

There are very few of us, my friends, who have not 
witnessed the brutalizing and withering influence of in- 
toxicating drinks upon the minds, bodies, and estates 



of our fellow creatures ; but the aggregate of sin and 
shame, poverty and crime, untimely death and drunken 
delirium, private wretchedness and public strife, result- 
ing from the employment of inebriating liquor, through- 
out the world, can only be comprehended, after a csireful 
consideration of those statistics, which the friends of 
temperance are collecting with the greatest care, and 
presenting from day to day before the world. The rapid- 
ity, with which this moral revolution has progressed, the 
vast and ever varying amount of matter, exhibited by its 
indefatigable advocates, the multiplying showers of re- 
freshing and purifying light, which are continually pour- 
ing down upon this subject of absorbing and inexhaustible 
interest to man, indicate the fact, that the statistics of 
the current month cannot be relied on with propriety, 
by any advocate, after the present month shall have gone 
Iby. As the pilot of the Mississippi, whose shores and 
shoals are perpetually shifting, is incompetent, after the 
remission of his customary labor, for a single year ; and 
the lawyer is imfitted for his profession, who does not 
keep the run and the record of its accumulating novel- 
ties ; so, preeminently, the friend of temperance is disa- 
bled for the work of telling the whole truth, before those, 
whom he ventures to address, unless he carefully attends 
to the correction and amplification of his statistical ta- 
bles, with a reference to the constant developement of 
fisu^ts, and the unparalleled, progressive movement of the 
^reformation. I have seen a statement, in an English 
journal, published within the last six months, that a 
temperance society had recently been formed in North 
America, under the name of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Suppression of Intemperance. This Society is 
now, as you are well aware, two and twenty years of 
age. Within the last month, I heard a respectable phy- 
sician^ in the neighbourhood of the metropolis of New 



England, inform his auditors, that there were nearly 
fifteen hundred temperance societies in our own country ! 
Strangely deficient of the truth, as these statements 
appear, how entirely do they transcend the highest aspi- 
rations of Dexter, and Dane, and Worcester, and Wads- 
worth, with whom, and their distinguished associates, 
the first conception of this glorious enterprise arose, at 
least, in these New England States ! 

It is not my intention, this evening, to perplex your 
minds with nice calculations and minute mathematicEil 
details. In every portion of the earth, where inebriating 
liquors are employed as a drink, it is admitted, that they 
have conduced in an eminent degree, to the production 
of misery, poverty, and crime. Before those rivers of 
purifying water, which have been sent by the spirit of 
the reformation over the cities and hamlets of the land, 
had cleansed, in any perceptible degree, the Augean 
stables of a polluted world ; it was affirmed, after careful 
investigation, that four-fifths of all the pauperism, and all 
the crime, in Great Britain and America, were founded in 
intemperance. This assertion has been impugned, exam- 
ined, reaffirmed, and demonstrated ; and, at the present 
day, remains an established and acknowledged fact. Of 
all domestic wretchedness in our country, a very large 
proportion, nine-tenths, in the opinion of the late lament- 
ed Mr. Wirt, Attorney General of the United States, 
proceeded from the same prolific source of human misery. 
The support of drunken paupers had become such an 
oppressive burthen, that, full five and twenty years ago, 
I heard one of the ablest men that ever lived in any age 
or nation, the late Samuel Dexter, express his opioion in 
the following manner ; " Give me the money drawn from 
the pockets of our countrymen, for the support of 
dnmken paupers, and 1 will pay the expenses of the 
Gleneral and State Governments, and become in a few 
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years, with the surplus, as rich as the nabob of Arcot." 
I have heard the same distinguished individual affirm, 
while contemplating the drunken riots on Boston Com- 
mon, on the day of General Election, ** The institutions 
of a country can never be safe, where three things exist, 
tumultuous assemblies, crafty demagogues, and ardent 
spirit." " Were I," said Thomas Jetferson, " to begin 
my administration again, the first question which I would 
ask, in relation to every candidate for public office, 
should be, is he addicted to the use of ardent spirit ? " 

Within the last month, Andrew Jackson, James Madi- 
son, and John Quincy Adams have subscribed a certifi- 
cate in the following words : '* Being satisfied from 
observation and experienccj as well as from medical 
testimony, that ardent spirit^ as a drink, is not only 
needless but hurtful; and that the entire disuse of it 
would tend to promote the health, the virtue, and the 
happiness of the community; we hereby express our 
conviction, thai, should the citizens of the United States, 
and especially all young men, discontinue entirely the 
use of it, they would not only promote their own per- 
sonal benefit, but the good of our country and the world.^^ 

Drunkenness had become so exceedingly common, 
that it had almost ceased to be a reproach among men. 
The facilities were at every man's command, not only at 
the corner of every street, but in every dwelling. When 
this blessed reformation commenced, what numbers of 
our fellow countrymen would have been more ashamed, 
npon a visit from their neighbours upon a Sabbath eve, 
to be found unprovided with rum or whiskey, than with 
the volume of eternal life ! Rum was in the poor man's 
cupboard, while he lived, long after the barrel of meal 
and the cruise of oil were gone ; and, when he died, 
rum, the very ratsbane which killed him, was placed 
within a few feet of his coffin. He died of hepatitis, or 



cephalitis, or phthysis pulmonalis, or some other hard 
word, which effectually concealed the truth from all but 
the immediate vicinage, that he died of Rum. The 
friends and relatives of the defunct took a little of the 
poison, which destroyed their departed friend, as a token 
of their respect for the deceased, and of their intention 
to imitate his example. At the period, to which I refer, 
the holy man thought he could pray a little better 
after he had partaken of the spirit. The leech himself, 
believed with Brown, that life was a forced state, and 
thought it not amiss to stimulate a little. As an illustra- 
tion of the absurd and sinful employment of ardent 
spirit at funerals, permit me to recite a fact, related to me 
within the current year by a highly respectable clergy- 
man, who was formerly a settled minister in New Hamp- 
shire. Nine years ago, he officiated in Concord, at the 
funeral of a child, not eight years of age. Six nominal 
pall bearers, the oldest of whom was not ten years of 
age, preceded the chaise, in which the body was carried 
to the grave. Previously to its removal, however, an 
individual, who appeared to be a master of the ceremo- 
nies, conducted those six children to a table near the 
coffin, which contained the tenantless remains of their 
little comrade, and served out to each one of them the 
customary funereal dram, a generous allowance of rum, 
sugar, and water. Suffer me to place before you, in a 
summary manner, a few examples of that depraved and 
humiliating condition of human nature, to which the 
wretched victim of intemperance is frequently reduced. 
An interesting youth, the child of intemperate Irish 
parents, residing in Broad Street, in the city of Boston, 
was brought home severely wounded in the face and 
head, by a fall through the scuttle from the third loft of 
a store in which he labored. The father appeared en- 
tirely regardless of the bleeding and senseless boy, who 

a 
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lay stretched upon the ragged pallet before him. The 
mother, though under the influence of liquor, had sense 
enough to see, and heart enough to feel for her sufiering 
child ,• seizing a pitcher, she rushed forth to the neigh- 
bouring grog-shop for rum, that panacea for all human 
maladies within and without, the only panacea, gentle- 
men, which passes readily upon the world, without the 
laudatory label, upon the bottle, of some learned profes- 
sor. In a few moments, she returned. The smell of 
the precious beverage aroused the husband from his 
lethargy ; and, as she passed, with the design of applying 
the remedy to the external wounds of the poor boy, the 
brutal father seized her by the arm, and grasping the 
pitcher from her hand, dredned the last drop of its con- 
tents. — Li another family, of the same degraded charac- 
ter, in the State of New York, the mother was called to 
perform that oflBice for a departed child, which, even in 
the lowest grade of society, is ordinarily performed by 
the hand of some charitable neighbour. She gathered 
such rags and remnants as were at hand, composed the 
features and arranged the limbs of her little one, and put 
on its robes of death. She carefully closed its eyes for 
ever ; and, to prevent that retraction of the lids, so com- 
mon after death, she covered them with a couple of cents. 
She then persuaded her drunken husband to go by him- 
self, and take a last look of the bone of their bone and 
the flesh of their flesh. He did as she requested, and, 
stealing the two cents from the eyelids of the little 
corpse, he speedily deposited his booty in the tipler's 
saving's bank, the dram-seller's till. — Not only the pa- 
rental, but every other relation of man to his fellow, is 
readily annihilated, by the brutalizing draught. The 
anecdote, which I am about to relate, was told me by an 
oflicer of the British navy, and forcibly illustrates the 
power of intemperate habits in destroying the sense of 



gratitude, and all respect for a benefactor. A sailor, iii 
the British navy, whose qualifications were of the very 
first order, had so entirely degraded himself by his in- 
temperance, that he had been turned from one ship of 
war to another, imti], at last, he was set ashore as utterly 
incompetent. Upon one occasion, being somewhat so- 
bered and solemnized by his disgrace, he encountered an 
admiral in the streets of London. Twenty years pre- 
viously, they had been messmates before the mast. They 
started together in the voyage of life, with equal pros- 
pects. Diligence and regulaiity had elevated one of 
them to the very truck, he was an admiral. Drunken- 
ness and profligacy had depressed the other to the keelson, 
he was an unprofitable sot. The poor sailor hung his 
head, and would gladly have avoided his old companion ; 
but the admiral hailed the poor weather-beaten craft, and 
an interesting interview took place between them. The 
admiral promised to take him on board his own ship; 
and Jack agreed that he would never take another drop. 
They soon after sailed upon a cruise. At first, the poor 
fellow sufiered severely, but he kept his word ; a little 
opium, with the surgeon's care, soon set his stomach at 
ease, and no man of the crew could hand, reef, or steer 
in better style than honest Jack. In this course he con- 
tinued for four months, when the old admiral was taken 
sick and died. Jack was greatly overcome by the loss 
of his friend aiid patron. Shortly after he was unable 
to rise from his hammock. The surgeon examined his 
case and reported that he was drunk. The men solemnly 
protested that they had not furnished him with any part 
of their allowance of grog; and, as he was more or less 
intoxicated from day to day, the commander of the ship, 
selecting a moment when he was less drunk than usual, 
summoned him into the cabin. " Jack,'' said the com- 
mander, " yon have broken your promise to the admiral." 
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— " So I have, your honor," replied the sailor, holding 
himself steady by the wainscot of the cabin door. " What 
have you got to say for yourself? " rejoined the officer. 
Jack hung his head in silence. " Well," continued the 
commander, " the whole shall be forgiven, if you will tell 
me honestly where you got your rum." After an awk- 
ward pause, the poor sailor replied, scratching his head, 
" Why, its too bad, your honor, to be sure, but I Ve just 
tapped the old admiral ! " He had resorted to the cask 
of spirits, stowed in the ship's run, and which contained 
the admiral's body for interment in its native land. — 
In January last. Professor Edgar of Belfast made a report 
to the commissioners, appointed by the King of Great 
Britain, to inquire into the state of the poor in Ireland. 
He observes in that report, " it is nothing uncommon in 
Belfast, to see a fellow at full speed, with a blanket on 
his arm or a pan on his head, and his wife pursuing him 
to prevent his pawning the articles for whiskey." " Some 
time ago," says the Reverend Professor Edgar, " while in 
a pawnbroker's shop, where, among other things, there 
were abundance of bibles in pawn, of all kinds, from 
Dr. Clark's downward, the pawnbroker pointed out a 
little pot, with an iron hoop round it, to prevent it from 
faUing to pieces. A man," said he, "came rurming in 
one day in desperate haste with that pot in his hand, 
and cried out, give me two pence on this ; no, said the 
pawnbroker, I will only give three half pence. No, no, 
said he, three half pence will do me no good. He re- 
ceived the two pence, and immediately dashed across 
the street into a spirit shop, where he expended the price 
of the pot on a glass of whiskey." " I know drunkards," 
says the Professor, " who have to be watched in their 
own houses like thieves, for they would steal whatever 
they could lay their hands on to procure drink." " An 
intimate friend of mine," continues he, in the same re- 



port, " met, one day, a man who was once in respectable 
business in Belfast, with his bare feet stuck through the 
bottom of a sack, the mouth of it gathered about his 
neck, and his pantaloons in his hand, going to pawn 
them for whiskey." 

The examples, which i have thrown before you, my 
respected friends, are all from humble Ufe. If I sup- 
posed there were any individuals, in this assembly, who 
imagined the demon of intemperance, the master curse 
upon the earth, to be a respecter of persons, I would 
exhibit before him a promiscuous puppet show of misery 
and sin, where Beelzebub might be proud to pull the 
wires. I would travel backward but a few furlongs, on 
the track of time, and produce before you an unholy 
army of martyrs, who have fastened themselves to the 
stake with chains of their own contriving, and, with 
their own hands, kindled and continued those fires, by 
which they were finally consumed. I would parade 
before you an army of drunken legislators, and drunken 
lawyers, drunken physicians, ajid drunken clergymen. — 
But enough of this awful and disgusting detail. 

There was a period, not many years ago, when dmnk- 
enness, appeared to be spreading over the land, like an 
overwhelming deluge, threatening the destruction of 
our civil, religious, and political institutions ; bearing 
along, upon its troubled waters, the shattered relics of do- 
mestic peace ; broken hopes, broken hearts, and broken 
constitutions ; the fallen dignity of man ; the widow's 
staflf ; the last hope of the forlorn ; the prop and stay of 
the hoary headed father, and the mother's pride. If we 
had been authorized to expect a figurative, rather than a 
literal fulfilment of the promise, that the world should 
be destroyed by fire, we might have siipposed, sur- 
rounded on all sides, as we were, by the fiery flood, that 
the day of devastation had arrived ; and that the world 
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was to be tried by theT[)otential, if not by the actual cau- 
tery. The utmost eflforts of man's ingenuity appeared 
inadequate to resist the impetuosity of the torrent. — 
There were some, who thought ardent spirit a safe and 
salutary beverage for adults, but eminently dangerous, 
during the period of childhood. In the second branch of 
their position, they were perfectly correct ; for they be- 
came sots themselves, in the period of their second 
childhood, and laid down their white hairs at last, in 
the drunkard's grave. — Others adopted an opposite 
theory, hoping to accustom their children to its use, by 
time. They gave their little ones the sugar at the bot- 
tom of the glass, before they could speak. It is unneces- 
sary to say, that so early and skilfully inoculated, they 
soon took the distemper. — One man trusted in his ability 
to shelter his offspring by a rampart of refinement. He 
accustomed his child to the best society, and reared him 
in one of the learned professions. But, alas ! there are 
no higher places of safety for ^^ moderate drinkers^^^ 
against the evils of intemperance, than was Gilboa for 
Saul and his sons. The hope of a fond father fell be- 
fore the destroyer, tracing, perhaps, the origin of his fatal 
relish for ardent spirit, to his first college debauch on 
miserable wine, probably, gentlemen, as unlike the genu- 
ine Chian or Falemian as a temperate drinker of either 
to area! cold water man. — Another, determined to pre- 
serve the child of his loins from the evils of intemper- 
ance, devoted him to the service of the Lord, and reared 
him in the paths of holiness. He takes upon himself 
the sacred office, and preaches to his people the propriety 
of temperance in all things. He objects to all pledges, 
however, and like St. Peter, is confident in his own self- 
regulating power. He takes a little at weddings, and a 
little at fimerals, a little at christenings, and a little at 
ordinations, a little when he goes abroad, and a little 



when he comes home, a little when it is very hot, and a 
little when it is very cold. When he has put up a prayer 
to the Lord to lead him not into temptation and to de- 
liver him from evil, he frequently swallows au antidote, 
in the shape of a dram. Thus, by the aid of a good 
constitution, he goes along, the exemplar of his imitative 
flock, for very many years. At last old age is upon him, 
the grasshopper is a burthen, care and trouble are about 
his path and about his bed ; the false god is at his elbow, 
tempting him to fall down and worship with his lips. — 
The struggle is past. — The demon hath the mastery 
over the man of God, and tears away the aged patriarch 
from the very horns of the altar ! 

In such a condition of the world, it is not wonderful 
that the wise and the good of the earth should have 
uttered aloud those sentiments, which they had whis- 
pered secretly to one another, for many years. Strike 
AT THE root! — Remove the cause! — Seek not to 

DESTROI TUIS LOATHSOME IDOL BY THE AID OF LEGtS- 
LATOBS, WHO ARE ELECTED BY THE WOKSHIPPERS THEM- 
SELVES. — Take with you for the contest nothing but a 
smooth stone from the brook and a shepherd's sling ! 
The simple and efl'ectual remedy of total abstinence 
was thus presented before the world. Its application 
was opposed, by the selfish and the timid. The friends 
of temperance were duly notified by an army, equal to 
that, with which Xerxes entered the territories of Greece, 
not to interfere with their rights and possessions. The 
alarm was sounded through the land, that the liberties 
of the people were in danger of being taken away. The 
friends of temperance replied : We desire not to take 
away any of your liberties but these, — the liberty of 
getting drunk ; the liberty of beating your wives ajid 
starving your children ; the liberty, imder the influence 
of liquor, of committmg every imaginable crime ; the 
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liberty of lessening the peace and comfort of your neigh- 
bour ; and the liberty of adding the tax of supporting 
you and your unhappy family to the aggregate of the 
public burthen. — These are the precious liberties which 
we are desirous of taking away ! The friends of tempe- 
rance calmly pursued their career. Undoubtedly they 
anticipated opposition and excitement. The right to sell 
rum and the right to get drunk were presumed to be 
almost hereditary, clear and inalienable rights. Vam- 
pyres, who have been long accustomed to suck the blood 
of mankind, are extremely tenacious of their rights, and 
unwilling to be called oflf from their enjoyment. The 
friends of temperance proposed to cure intemperance first, 
and the popular excitement afterwards. They followed 
the example, gentlemen, of a famous Indian doctress, 
who having agreed, for a guinea, to disclose the process, 
whereby she had cured an ulcer, which for years had 
bafiied the efibrts of regular practitioners, affirmed that 
she knew nothing of curing ulcers, but that she knew 
well enough how to cure a burn ; that she, therefore, 
made a bum of the ulcer, and cured the burn at her 
leisure. 

The friends of temperance, as we have said, calmly 
and steadily pursued their way. Although it is more 
than two and twenty years, since the first organization of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of Intem- 
perance, and even longer, since the formation of the 
Society of Moreau and Northumberland, in the State of 
New York ; yet the present condition of the reformation 
is mainly attributable, under the signal guardianship of 
Almighty God, to the labors of its friends, for the last 
eight years. 

According to the maxim of the law, cuique in sua 
arte credendum est, the friends of the reform naturally 
solicited the testimony of gentlemen of the medical pro- 



fessioii ill relation to the properties of alcohol. It was 
said to he a deadly poison, by the most erainent profes- 
sors of the healing an. Bell, Emlcn, Trotter, Wilson, 
Bronson, Mnsely, Carter, Harty, Hitchcock, Kirk, Drake, 
Sir Astley Cooper, and a multitude of others have pub- 
licly delivered this opinion to the world. Permit me 
incidentally, as I pass on, to remark, that the necessity, if 
such it be, is deeply to be regretted, of employing as a 
solvent or vehicle, for the introduction of any medica- 
ment into the system, a poisonous liquor, which, like the 
fabled basilisk, can fascinate at first, and finally destroy. 
— That ardent spirits arc never necessary for men in 
health, and that they are the cause of many deaths, we 
are also assured by the testimony of medical men. Sev- 
enty-five physicians, in the city of Boston alone, have 
subscribed a circular to this efi'ect, as you are well aware ; 
and the concurrent opinions of eminent medical practi- 
tioners are pouring in, from every part of our country. 
In the report of Professor Edgar, to which I have be- 
fore referred you, ho observes, " I set out by taking for 
granted, or if that be not allowed, by volunteering proof 
before any competent tribunal, that spirituous liquor is 
not only useless, but injurious to persons in health; and 
that, by its properties, it is wholly disqualified for use, as 
a customary beverage. Among other evidence of this, 
there has been lately transmitted, to every member of 
Parliament, a document, containing the opinions of four 
hundred and forty eminent medical practitioners in the 
British empire, from which it appears, in their own 
words, that 'ardent spirit is ascertained by medical sci- 
ence, to be in a strict sense a poison ; that the use of it, 
as an article of diet, especially among Ihe poorer classes, 
is the direct cause of an incalculable and appalling 
amount of disease and death ; that even in the most 
moderate quantity, when habitually used, it is injurious 
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to the constitution both in body and mind.' " Following 
the plainest indications of common sense, and strength- 
ened by the declarations of physicians, civilians, and 
divines, the friends of the reformation have pressed 
forward the glorious work, till it has become a monu- 
ment of wonder and delight to an awakening world. In- 
stead of a solitary society, for the encouragement of 
temperate drinkers, without the slightest recognition of 
the principle of total abstinence, and without any such 
commune vinculum as the pledge, we have at the present 
day, recognizing the one and adopting the other, more 
than seven thousand temperance societies in our native 
land, embracing more than one million two himdred and 
fifty thousand members. It is calculated, that more than 
two millions, one sixth part of our whole population, as 
members of temperance societies, or otherwise, conscien- 
tiously abstain from the use of ardent spirit as a drink, and 
from the traffic therein. Three thousand distilleries have 
extinguished their fires of desolation. Seven thousand 
dealers in death and destruction, by the hogshead or the 
gill, have relinquished their heartless and disgusting occu- 
pation. Successful exertions have been made, for the 
abolition of ardent spirits in the army and navy of the 
United States. In the merchant service eleven hundred 
vessels are now upon the ocean, whose gallant crews have 
gone down upon the wilderness of trackless waters, rely- 
ing upon him, who ruleth the sea, and carrying no ardent 
spirit whatever. More than ten thousand drunkards, 
within the last five years, have ceased to use intoxicating 
drink. The proprietors of railroads, stages, and steam- 
boats, in various parts of our country, have resolved to 
require total abstinence in all persons, whom they employ. 
The Indian, in despite of the efibrts of his Christian visi- 
ter to make him a drunkard, the Indian of the forest has 
become interested in the temperance reform. There are 



temperance societies among the Seneca, Tuscarora, 
Onandaigua, and Cayuga tribes. England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, Russia, Sweden, and Prussia, are firmly en- 
listed and deeply engaged in this broad field of practical 
philanthropy. Great improvement is observable at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in consequence of the progress of 
the reformation there. In Maui, one of the Sandwich 
islands, with a population of thirty-fivo thousand, ardent 
spirit is forbidden by the government. 

There are very few individuals of any respectabiUty, 
who are unwilling to speak kindly and respectfully of 
temperance as they understand it. But the temperance 
of one man is frequently a very different thing from the 
temperance of another man ; and yet the temperance of 
both may be equally inconsistent with the principle of 
total abstinence from ardent spirits. Again, total absti- 
nence from ardent spirits, as it is commonly understood, 
is a very different thing from the total abstinence of a 
genuine cold water man. Gentlemen, your pursuits and 
studies accustom you to precision in your definitions. 
It may be very convenient, upon the present occasion, 
to follow the recommendation of Locke, and " define our 
terms," A temperance man is bound by the spirit of 
the pledge which he subscribes. These pledges are more 
or less exclusive in their character. A pledge to abstain 
from ardent spirits is not commonly understood to com- 
prehend wine, cider, and the mOder stimulants. There 
is, as you well know, a certain proportion of ardent 
spirit in them all ; but the words ardent spirits can only 
be understood, as in common parlance, to refer to the 
alcoholic sisterhood, rum, gin, brandy, whiskey, et 
cmtera. It is evident, that such is considered to be a 
right interpretation, by those, who express fermented 
liquor in the pledge, when it is intended to abstain from 
those also, in addition to ardent spirit. Thus, the pledge 
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of the Female Temperance Society of Sandy Hill, on 
the banks of the Hudson, runs thus; "We agree to 
abstain from all distilled spirits, wine, ale, or strong beer, 
unless recommended, in case of sickness, by a temperate 
physician." Now, gentlemen, I am ignorant of the 
cause, if any existed, which induced the ladies of Sandy 
Hill to intrench themselves so very carefully, within the 
cautiously constructed phraseology of their temperance 
pledge. It must be obvious, however, to every one of 
you, that these worthy females were capable of nice dis- 
crimination ; and clearly perceived that a physician, 
though a member of a temperance society, might, with- 
out a literal violation of his pledge to abstain from ardent 
spiritf be an intemperate and a dangerous man. These 
ladies, it appears, entertained no very elevated sentiment 
of respect for a tipsy physician ; and in their opinion, 
it was clearly of no importance, whether those medical 
blunders, whereby they were about to be hurried out of 
life, had been produced by drunkenness on rum, wine, 
cider, or beer. The real cold water man is relieved by 
the comprehensive simplicity of his pledge, from all 
these difficulties of construction. His pledge is entire. 
He pledges himself, in the coarse but emphatic phrase- 
ology of the Indian, to abstain from every thing which 
will " make drunk come,^^ " He has truly," in the words 
of archdeacon Paley, in his chapter upon drunkenness, " a 
ready answer to every importunity ; " and he is no sub- 
ject for those jibes and jeers, with which the dram-drinker 
garnishes his charge of utter inconsistency upon the 
wine-drinker, who demands of the poor man a resigna- 
tion of his cheap and vulgar inebriant, while he himself 
is daily in danger of violating the injunction of the 
Apostle, by getting drunk upon a more expensive bever- 
age. 



There is no profession, in relation to which and to the 
community itself, it is so very important, that every 
member should live and die a genuine cold water man, 
as the profession of the healing art, to which, in the 
ordinary course of things, some of you, gentlemen, may 
be expected hereafter to belong. The more eminent and 
able the anti-temperance physician, the more formidable 
the stumbling block, which he opposes, by his indiffer- 
ence or positive hostility, to the temperance reform. la 
the circle of ray personal friends, I have more than one 
of the learned and distinguished members of that pro- 
fession, in extensive practice, pledged members of our 
society ; zealous friends of temperance, as they under- 
stand it; but who stand, like the Carolinians, upon their 
reserved rights; and habitually indulge in the use of 
inebriants of a milder class and a more generous char- 
acter. 

We frequently meet and discuss some interesting point 
in connection with the reformation ; but, before they 
have given utterance to all their maledictions against 
alcohol, the very atmosphere has become impregnated 
with its effluvia ; for you are perfectly aware that wine 
not only contains this principle within itself, but is com- 
monly enforced by the addition of that ardent spirit, 
from which these very gentlemen have pledged them- 
selves to abstain. Intemperate lawyers and clergymen 
are, by no means, so mischievous in a community as 
intemperate physicians. If the counsellor is in his cnps, 
the client can wait till he is sober, Peradventure, the 
very inability to take counsel, upon a first application, 
may afford time for the client's litigious excitement to 
subside, and he may be spared the vexation of a law-suit. 
If the barrister should happen to be tipsy in the forum, it 
by no means follows, that justice will not be done ; unless 
the judge and the jury should happen to be in the very 
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same state, at the very same time, which can hardly be 
expected, at the present stage of the reformation. An 
intemperate clergyman speedily annihilates his influence ; 
and the utter inconsistency between his profession and 
- practice, is so apparent to his flock, that he soon becomes 
an object for contempt, rather than for imitation. But 
the sufiering patient, the dying man, cannot so conven- 
iently wait, till the drunken doctor shall have slept away 
the fumes of his debauch. The case must be immedi- 
ately considered ; the prescription must be prepared with- 
out delay ; or the operation must be performed instanter ; 
and, alas ! the doctor's case of instruments, saddlebags 
and all, have been left, by accident, at the grog shop, six 
miles behind ! The intemperance of medical men, in 
days by-gone, has undoubtedly produced much mis- 
chief among mankind. What has been the real amount 
of it we cannot know, for dead men, gentlemen, can 
tell no tales. Were I, myself, under a course of prepara- 
tion for the medical, and indeed for any other learned 
profession, even though I felt no interest in the temper- 
ance reform ; yet, with a single eye to my own aggran- 
dizement, and with a view of acquiring the respect and 
confidence of those, among whom I expected to pursue 
•my vocation, I would take all proper pains to circulate 
the fact, that I was a cold water man, in the most am- 
ple interpretation of the term. 

We are perfectly sensible of the exertions of the medi- 
cal faculty hitherto, I mean the respectable members of 
the faculty, in promoting this blessed reformation. I 
must not be misunderstood and accused of any under- 
valuation of their efforts, when I express the opinion, 
that a direct and positive benefit to the profession, as a 
prominent result of the reform, could not have escaped 
the far reaching intellectual vision of Benjamin Rush, 
and other professional pioneers in this noble cause. 



When the celebrated Boerhaave remarked, that " the poor 
were his best patients, because (rod was their paymaster" 
he probably did not refer to the drunken poor. Recep- 
tacles, ill one fnrni or anolher, for this miserable class, are 
so numerous in our principal cities; and the intemperate-;, r 
there fall so commonly under the care of dispensary 
physicians, or those, who have the special charge of our 
houses of correction and reformation, that the burthen 
of the drunken poor is much less oppressive upon the 
metropolitan physician, than upon the country practi- 
tioner. I cannot more felicitously exhibit my own senti- 
ments before you, than by repeating, substantially, some 
part of a conversation which I had, during the present 
year, with the late lamented Dr. Dale, a gentleman to 
whom I shall always be happy to accord the humble 
tribute of my affectionate respect. Dr. Dale practised 
for many years, and very extensively, among a popula- 
tion of eight ihousand inhabitants, in the town of Glou- 
cester in the state of Massachusetts. This town is 
divided into six or seven parishes, and is of very consid- 
erable extent. " For many years," said Dr. Dale, " ten 
barrels of rum were annually charged, in the overseer's 
account, for the use of the poor-house. I did all I could 
to put an end to such sin and folly, and finally prevailed, 
by asking permission to take the whole responsibility 
upon my own shoulders, as the physician of the estab- 
lishment. We allowed not a drop from that day, — this 
course has now been steadily pursued for many years ; 
and though we have had a full share of drunken pau- 
pers, I never lost a patient in consequence of the sud- 
denness of the change from rum to cold water ; and in 
no single instance have I been obliged to resort to opium 
in such cases. No men," said he, " are so blest in the 
temperance reform, as men of my profession, especially 
if their patients are scattered broadcast, like my own. 
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Formerly, I have been often called from my bed at mid- 
night, having scarcely thrown myself there, after the 
fatigues of a wearisome day, to ride several miles in the 
face of a driving snow-storm, coming directly over the 
ocean, and for no more profitable or praiseworthy pur- 
pose, than to repair the damages, after a drunken broil ; 
to mend the broken shins or broken head of some misera- 
ble sot ; or to visit some contemptible wretch, who had 
been seized with delirium tremens, or, as the women 
called it, rum palsy. A vast amount of my time was 
unavoidably bestowed upon a set of miserable beings, 
flickering out of life, and ultimately dying of one or 
other of those diseases, which take off the most temper- 
ate; but with whom the present affection had either 
been produced, or grievously exacerbated by rum. In 
all these cases, as the physician is often, in our practice, 
obliged to be his own pharmacopolist, I supplied the 
plasters and potions ; and, in conformity with our regu- 
lations, wasted pen, ink, and paper, in making charges 
against a set of drunken, penniless beggars, whom it 
would be about as reasonable to ask for a fee, as a high- 
lander for a kneebuckle. Not unfrequently, on my 
return from such visits, I have had the mortification to 
learn that some highly respectable and valuable citizen 
had been suffering for hours, for the want of medical 
assistance. Yet, had I refused to attend these miserable 
creatures, I should have been accused of inhumanity. 
I charge less than I did ; but I am paid for all my servi- 
ces, and I have some leisure time for my books, for my 
family, and for my friends." 

It is a glorious spectacle, gentlemen, to behold the 
young men of our country, knitting themselves closely 
together in this honorable warfare ; leading onward in 
this grand, moral revolution of the world, and beckoning 
to their grey headed progenitors to follow : pledging one 
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another, and the world, that they will not be drunkards, 
though the legislatures of the states extend their palladia 
over the iraffic in rum, and authorize an army of merce- 
naries to lie in ambush for the destruction of mankind, 
along the highways and hedges of the land. I contem- 
plate every association and convention of young men, 
in the cause of temperance, with affectiouate respect. 
Upon you, gentlemen, in the ratio of your power and 
influence, there lies something more of responsibility 
than attaches to temperance societies in general. I sug- 
gest respectfully, but gravely for your consideration, 
when you reflect upon the murders and other crimes, 
which the records of our country show to have been 
committed, under the stimulus of wine, cider, and beer ; 
when you contemplate the absurdities and follies, the 
beastly stupidity and boorish ill nature, the sacrifice of 
time and money, and the loss of personal comfort and 
respectability, which are the obvious consequences of 
their employment; and when you know so well, how 
Utterly useless they are to men in health ; I suggest, for 
your consideration, the propriety of a corresponding 
amendment of your constitutional pledge; or, if this 
cannot be eflected, the organization of a new society, 
acting on sound philosophical principles; settling its 
premises, by the light of common sense, and going for- 
ward, without fear of its conclusions, to the end. So- 
cieties pledged to abstain from ardent spirit, eo nomine, 
such as rum, brandy, whiskey, and gin, ha.ve already 
rendered invaluable services to themselves and to the 
world. This is already an obvious and positive good ; 
but good is, after all, only the positive degree of a pro- 
gressive series. In God's good time, we hope to do bet- 
ter. If there be higher ground than that, already covered 
by the friends of temperance, by whom can it be occu- 
pied, in the first instance, with more signal propriety 
4 
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than by yourselves ? In the present condition of things 
many of those tipplers of cheap rum, who have sacrificed 
their idols, not in the form of stone images but stone 
jugs, and joined the temperance society, have actually 
offered a higher sacrifice upon the altars of personal and 
domestic repose, and stand, morally speaking, on more 
elevated ground, in this particular rdspect, than those, 
who have pledged themselves to abstain from a beverage, 
which, possibly, they seldom or never employ, in its 
concentrated form ; while they take it plentifully, diluted 
with the juice of the grape, whose expensive character 
puts it entirely beyond the poor man's grasp. I remem- 
ber an observation of Dr. Physick, of Philadelphia, upon 
another occasion, but which strikes me, as applicable 
here. I was under his care, and he had forbidden me 
meat. I asked him if I might not take a little beef tea. 
" Pray," said he, ** if you dissolve half a pound of sugar 
in a quantity of water, and swallow the mixture, do you 
not take the sugar into your stomach ? " And I ask you, 
gentlemen, if you pour half a pint of alcohol into a 
quantity of the juice of the grape, and swallow the mix- 
ture, do you not take the alcohol into your stomachs ? 
Differs it the tithe of a hair, whether the brandy be 
diluted with water, or the juice of the grape ? I 
appeal to the well regulated understandings of profes- 
sional men ; and I enquire, what shall prevent a good 
temperance man from directing his agent at Oporto, to 
send out his annual quantity of wine, enforced with fifty 
or eighty per centum of real Cogniac ? It is wine. The 
cask is of the usual appearance and customary brand. 
The importer drinks nothing but wine, 2md becomes, 
perhaps, a more zealous advocate for temperance than 
ever ! — How comparatively lifeless, how cold will be 
your exhortation, to all within the sphere of your influ- 
ence, to abandon the use of ardent spirit, if you, your- 



selves, axe known to indulge in stimulants of a milder 
class I How effectually will you enforce your salutary 
precept, by your own consistent example, as cold water 
men ! 

It would be to me a source of sincere regret, if any re- 
marks of mine, upon the present or any other occasion, 
should he considered as palliatory, in the slightest degree, 
of the course, pursued by certain drivellers, and doubters, 
and false friends of the temperance cause. — I am will- 
ing, says one man, to join a temperance society, with a 
pledge against every kind of inebrianl, but I will join no 
other. In nine cases out of ten, this mau is perfectly 
assured, that no such society is likely to be gotten up, in 
his immediate neighbourhood. Ho is most commonly a 
covert enemy of the reformation. There is something 
so specious in the course he adopts; the charge of seem- 
ing inconsistency, upon the friends of temperance, is so 
very pleasantly enforced, for the edification and amuse- 
ment of all the tipplers, loddy makers, and toadeaters in 
the village ; that it is not wonderful he should be accept- 
ed as the blind guide of many, who are predetermined to 
fall into the ditch. But how utterly preposterous is the 
conduct of all such men ! It is undoubtedly desirable, 
that the pledge should be more comprehensive than it 
commonly is. We have no doubt, that it will be, in 
God's good time. But shall we refuse to go the first 
stage of a journey, because we cannot thereby and im- 
mediately accomplish the last ? Is the proverb nothing 
better than a folly, that half a loaf is better than no 
bread at all ? What should you think of that man's 
honesty, who, when invited to join in building a temple 
for the worship of God, professed his deep reverence for the 
Deity, and agreed ti? cooperate, upon one condition, that 
the topstone should be put on, at the very moment, when 
the foundation was commenced ? What should you 
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think of the sanity of that man, who sought the assist- 
ance of a surgeon, for the extirpation of a cancer, gnawing 
onward to his vitals; but who arrested the operator's 
hand, as he was preparing for the operation, and refused 
to submit, unless he would promise to rid his patient, at 
the same moment, of the dropsy and the gout ? The 
appropriate response to such shallow objectors and cav- 
illers is silent and dignified contempt. Give up your 
wine, says the rum-drinker to the wine-drinker, and I 
will give up my rum. In this declaration, for the causes 
we have stated, there is a greater appearance of reason, 
but there is nothing more. For, though the very best 
answer to this appeal is an acquiescence, at once ; there 
is another, abundantly sufficient to demonstrate the in- 
sincerity and absurdity of the rum-drinker's proposition. 
If the abandonment of rum be a good thing, in itself, 
the rum-drinker, who delays that abandonment, until the 
wine-drinker abandons his wine, acts not more reasonably 
than a person, who refuses to extinguish the fire, which 
is destroying his own mansion, until his fellow towns- 
man, in another part of the village, shall have quenched 
the flames, which are burning down his bam. If the 
abandonment of rum be not a good thing, the rum-drink- 
er ought not to consent to its abandonment on any such 
condition. The very spirit of the proposition is any thing 
but a Christian spirit. The rum-drinker not only cares 
nothing for the wine-drinker's welfare ; but, of the two, 
he would rather prefer that he should be drunk than 
sober, that he might derive, from such a circiunstance, 
something like a negative palliation of his own intem- 
perance. For the sake of the argument alone, let us 
imagine that to be true, which is notoriously false, that 
wine is productive of an equal amount of crime, poverty, 
and other human wretchedness, with ardent spirit, in its 
several specific forms. With this liberal concession, the 



ram-drinker's proposition is ridiculous, in the extreme. 
The rum-drinker and the wine-drinker, admitting their 
respective stimulants to be equally pernicious, are in pari 
statu, precisely in the same predicament. They may be 
justly compared to two individuals, afflicted with a dis- 
temper, eminently dangerous, if neglected, but suscep- 
tible of certain and immediate cure, if seasonably treated. 
In this state of things, one of them, the rum-drinker, 
turning to the other, the wjne-drinker, addresses him 
in the following judicious and sensible manner : — 
" The faculty tell us we are in a very bad way. Our 
lives are in danger. If we do not take heed to our 
situation directly, we shall be likely to perish. I care 
nothing for you. I had as lief you should perish as not ; 
and, perhaps, a little rather. The means of cure are 
at hand, for us both, There is no bond of interest or 
connection between us ; but I am determined, that I 
will not be cured of my disease, unless you will first con- 
sent to be cured of yours." — Two persons are in danger 
of being drowned upon the ocean. A plank is withm 
the grasp of each of them. Neither has the slightest 
regard for the other. But one of the two, who is evi- 
dently in the greater peril, exclaims, " I am resolved to 
drown, unless you first let me see you safe upon the 
shore ! " 

However untenable such arguments may be, it is 
neither generous nor just, in this grand moral revolution 
of the world, for the leaders to dwell in their tents of 
luxury, while they call upon the common soldiers to bear 
all the hardships and privations of the war. The tem- 
perance reform may be compared, not inaptly, to a flight 
of stairs ; those, who have so far sacrificed their ancient 
habits, upon the altars of domestic repose and national 
concord, as to abstain from ardent spirits, have planted 
their feet firmly and gracefully upon the lower step ; it is 
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for you, gentlemen, who are not called to the more ar- 
duous task of casting off the burthen of habits, already con- 
tracted, but only to prevent their formation, — it is for you, 
by your superior youth and agility, to press forward, and 
occupy your appropriate station, upon the upper landing. 
Can you do a more graceful act than to constitute your- 
selves the fuglars or exemplars to the whole army of the 
reformation ? Can you do a more prudential act, in rela- 
tion to yourselves, than by an abjuration of the whole 
alcoholic sisterhood of sirens ; against whose allurements 
to ruin, there can be no effectual security, but in the 
whole armor of a cold water man ? — It is your duty, 
in a preeminent degree, to contemplate this interesting 
subject, in a philosophical manner. You are pledged to 
abstain from ardent spirits, eo nomine. You cannot min- 
gle a drop of alcohol with a quart of water, and drink 
any part of the mixture, without a direct violation of 
yoiur pledge. How much alcohol may you consistently 
drink, in a bottle of Madeira wine ? As much as you 
please^ in relation to the letter of your pledge. It is 
now well settled, that a quart of Madeira wine, the 
wine of commerce, contains, within a fraction, as much 
alcohol as a pint of brandy. You may also drink al- 
cohol in water if you superadd the essence of hops and 
malt. Can you marvel, gentlemen, that, to the unin- 
itiated, the reserved rights of states and temperance 
societies are altogether unintelligible ? You have proba- 
bly perused Dr. Trotter's Essay and the "Anatomy 
of Drunkenness," by Dr. McNish; and you are well 
apprized of the very fated consequences of using malt 
liquors. Sundry prosecutions have established the fact 
of their almost universal adulteration, by the employ- 
ment of such articles, as belladonna, coculus Indicus, 
slacked lime, opium, tobacco, cherry laurel, et ccetera. 
Yet I have heard a sleek and rosy brewer, a member of 



a temperance society, conclude a vary rational descrip- 
tion of the evils of intemperance, with an expression of 
astonishment, that the world should drink any thing but 
malt liquors ! We often hear of pure wine, a thing, 
which never existed and probably never will exist. If 
you will take the trouble to read John Locke's account 
of the manufacture of wine, as he witnessed it at Mont- 
pelier, you will probably be able to account for the pres- 
ence, ill most wines, of that unctuous matter, which is 
stated, by Newmann and other chemists, to form a com- 
ponent part. " In all parts of their making wine, they 
are sulEcientJy nasty ; the grapes also are often very 
rotten and always full of spiders. Besides that, I am 
told by those of the country, that they often put salt, 
manure, and other fiithiness in their wine, to help, as 
they think, its purging. But without these additions, 
the very sight of their treading and making their wine, 
walking without any scruple out of the grapes into the 
dirt, and out of the dirt ijito the grapes they are treading, 
were enough to set one's stomach ever after against this 
sort of liquor." * Such is the testimony of Locke. The 
monstrous adulterations of this article, of lato years, in 
our owji country, would be altogether incredible, if they 
had not been demonstrated, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. For the evidence, upon this point, I can only 
refer you generally to various temperance reports, and 
the ordinary journals of the day, especially in the city of 
New York. We have no lime, even for a summary 
recapitulation of this curious mass of testimony, to- 
night. 

It is quite amusing to some, and equally grievous to 
others, to observe the unprofitable pains, which the lov- 
ers of wine have taken to justify its use, from holy writ. 

• Letter to the Earl of Shaftsbury. Vol. X. 
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A few passages are selected, and paraded forth, with 
about as much wisdom, as the fellow, in the jest book 
of Hierocles, exhibited, who had a house for sale, and 
ran about with a brick, as a sample. It is truly a subject 
of regret, that such persons will not search the Scrip- 
tures, for some worthier purpose, than to raise, from its 
distorted parts, an untenantable shelter for the wine-drink- 
er's defence. How absurd is the inference, because, in 
the days of the apostles, the days of necessities and dis- 
tresses, one of the disciples recommended to a valetudi- 
narian brother to take a little wine, for his stomach's sake 
and often infirmities; that every modern apostle, who 
has neither stomach's sake nor often infirmities to plead, 
should drink as much wine, during the parochial visita- 
tions of a single day, as would have sufficed the whole 
twelve apostles for a month. Let us imagine our blessed 
Redeemer upon earth, contemplating this glorious work, 
in which we are engaged, in all its bearings and connec- 
tions ; the grievous stumbling block, which ministers of 
the Gospel and others cast in its path, by refusing to 
serve any longer, in the army of the revolution, without 
their daily allowance of strong drink, in some form or 
other; — the pernicious eflfects of wine, as a conductor' 
generalis to every other species of tippling, either where 
wine cannot be had, or when the vitiated appetite seeks 
a more active stimulant, or the debilitated stomach turns 
for a restorative to brandy ; what would be the language 
of him, who made every sacrifice for mankind, to those 
who are unwilling to crucify their unnatural appetites 
in the cause of God and man ! What would be the 
burthen of his terrible rebuke to those, who quote his 
example and his words, in justification of their luxurious 
habits, but who refuse to bear the cross of their Lord and 
Master ! 



The whole text and context of the holy volume is full 
of admonitiorij exhortation, and reproof, in relation to the 
use of wine and the danger of employing it. The very 
first allusion to this beverage, in holy writ, is in connec- 
tion with the drunkenness of Noah, and the paternal 
curse, which fell upon Canaan. Under its brutahzing 
influence, Lot committed incest with his daughters ; 
Belshazzar and his inebriated nobles flung insult in the 
face of Almighty God ; and, when the earlier Christians 
assembled to commemorate the death of their Lord and 
Master, we have it, upon the testimony of an indignant 
apostle, that " one was hungry and another was drunk- 
en .' " What then is the measure of our own security, 
in our ordinary convivial assemblies ! 

The staple beverage of our New England States is the 
juice of that fatal fruit, which brought our first parents 
to their fall. Within the Jast year, an infuriated demon, 
under the influence of cider alone, cut down, with a sin- 
gle blow of his axe, the wife, whom he had promised 
before God to love and to cherish, and the babe clinging 
at her breast. Cider contains alcohol, in the proportion 
of eight per centum ; and is said, upon high authority, 
to be a most dangerous beverage for reformed drunk- 
ards. 

Gentlemen, I have already trespassed upon your pa- 
tience : I will briefly conclude. An innholder, in a 
neighbouring State, once in the habit of drinking ardent 
spirit to excess, became a member of a temperance socie- 
ty, upon the ancient platform ; that is, he pledged him- 
self to abstain from ardent spirits. He had sacrificed one 
false god; but he was an idolater still. It soon became 
notorious, that he was a greater tippler and more frequent- 
ly drunk than before. He was constantly in the habit 
of recounting the blessed effects of the reformation in 
his own particular case. It appeared to afford him a 
5 
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species of melancholy pleasure to enumerate, within the 
circle of the village, where he resided, the miserable vic- 
tims of intemperance on ardent spirits. He frequently 
invoked the blessings of heaven, with tears in his eyes, 
upon those excellent men, who had persuaded him to set 
his name to the pledge of the temperance society. Nev- 
ertheless he was rarely sober enough to perceive his own 
egregious inconsistency. One morning, a duaker stopped 
with his wagon at the innkeeper's door. He was, as 
usual, obviously " the worse " for cider. He attempted 
to adjust some part of the Quaker's harness ; but was ut- 
terly unable to place the tongue of the buckle in the hole 
of the strap, and apologized, on account of the extreme 
soreness of his eyes. *' And pray, what aileth thy eyes, 
friend ? " said the duaker. " Why, I don't exactly know 
myself," replied the innholder, " but they are dreadfully 
sore." As he spoke, he removed a large pair of green 
goggles, and exhibited the most extraordinary apology 
for a pair of eyes, that man ever beheld \ a couple of 
fiery balls, surrounded by circular ulcerations, occupying 
the places where the lashes had been. — "Do you sup- 
pose," continued he, " that these goggles are any help 
to my eyes?" — " Nay, friend," replied the duaker. — 
" Do tell me," rejoined the innholder, "don't you know 
something or other that will help my eyes ? " — " Yea, 
verily," answered the duaker, jogging forward his horse, 
as he spoke, "thee mayest wash thy eyes with the cider, 
and put the goggles over thy mouth ! " 

If, gentlemen, we venture to form a close alliance with 
any member of this sisterhood of sirens, we incur no 
ordinary risk of having the whole family, sooner or later, 
upon our backs. If the evil genius of intemperance 
were enshrined in the very centre of the temple of indo- 
lence and vice, with as many doors, as there are intoxi- 
cating drinks ; it would be of little importance, by which 



portal the votary approached ; — he would be very likely, 
before long, to be familiar with them all. Let us then 
follow the Quaker's counsel, and put the goggles over 
our mouths. 
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RsySREND AND DCAR SiR, 

You are the author of an article in the Christian Examiner, 
for March 1836, entitled the " state of the temperance 
REFORM." From the character of the journal, which you have 
selected, as the vehicle of your opinions, they are likely to go 
forth into the world, to a certain extent, for good or for evil. 
For my own part, I believe those opinions to be erix)neous ; and 
it is ray intention to examine them, in such a manner, as, I 
trust, will give you the least possible oiFence. 
* I entertain too much respect for your character, as a minister 
.. of the gospel, to doubt, for an instant, that, when you first 
beheld your article in type, you felt some little misgivings in 
regard to the propriety of those personalities, which you have 
publbhed in relation to me. Such things may afford a mo^ 
mentary satisfaction to an unconsecrated spirit, but I am assured, 
my dear sir, you can derive no permanent enjoyment fiDra the 
contemplation of such incontinent expressions. I am not sen- 
sible of having given you the slightest intentional offence, 
during the session of the convention. It is true, in the com- 
mencement of my argument, in answer to yourself and one or 
two other gentlemen, I observed to the president jof the con- 
vention, that 1 had once the honor to lecture in the pulpit of 
the gentleman who spoke last, and that I well remembered 
the injunctions I had received, at that time, to say nothing 
against fermented liquors. This, however, was uttered with a 
smile, and it was received with a smile^ by the convention, and 
by ycMirself, as I then thought. 1 ahi not aware, that I hsve 
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ever given you occasion for the following remark : " The Sir 
Walter Scott of the temperance cause we like this euphoni- 
ous appellative and suppose he does, as it was given him by a 
friend, not in irony, but the reverse, — the Sir Walter Scott of 
the temperance cause has said a good many things about wine, 
&c., which we shall hold for apocryphal, until farther advised." 
You will readily admit, my dear sir, that, if any member of the 
convention, after your very zealous argument in favor of fer- 
mented drinks, bemg entirely of your own opinion, had com- 
pared your philanthropy, " not in irony hut the reverse," to that 
of Clarkson or Howard, you could not have prevented the 
comparison. Yet, in my poor opmion, the inapplicability of 
the comparison would have been as palpable in one case as in 
the other. The highly respectable gentleman, who made use 
of the expression, I had not the honor to number among my 
personal friends. Suppose you could prove, that I was pleased 
with this compliment, would it give you any satisfaction to ren- 
der me ridiculous, by an exhibition of my vanity ? Surely this 
would afford no pleasure to a Christian. Now, although I cannot 
detect the most remote connexion between your subject, the 
" state of the temperance reform,^ and the fact, whether or no 
I was pleased with the appellation, which you appear disposed 
to continue, in irony and not the reverse^ suffer me to do my- 
self a little justice. When the expression struck my ear, the 
Hon. Mr. Reed of M arblehead was sitting next me— one of 
that " company, ^^ in which you inform us " many members " 
have resolved " never more to appearP If that' gentleman 
can read the human countenance, and if I expressed my feel- 
ings with common fidelity, he must have perceived, that I was 
painfully sensible of the utter inapplicability of that appellation. 
In the preparation of those humble labors, which have given 
occasion to this misnomer, I have sought neither emolument 
nor fame, which were the well known desiderata of that distin- 
guished novelist. I have endeavored, in my humble way, to 
do a little good, without even encumbering the title pages of 
these light performances with the writer's name. By the bless- 
ing of God upon these exertions, I can truly say I have had 
my reward. More than one poor widow has declared to me 
with tears of joy, that the perusal of some one of these Tem- 
perance 'Tales has wrought the reformation of her intemperate 
son, and caused a ray of sunlight to fall upon her declining 
years. You are too good a man to envy me the coQSolation> 
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which I derive from such a source. I wish I could ensure you 
a similar result from your labors in the Christian Examiner; 
but I fear the harvest which you may reap, from the seed you 
are industriously sowing, will be very different in its character. 
Since then such is* not likely to be your reward, and as you 
have very frankly declared, that you "/ffce the euphonious 
appellative — the Sir Walter Scott of the Temperance CausCy" 
I most freely and forgivingly, my dear sir, resign it exclusively 
to you. 

You state that I have " said a s^ood many things aboitt 
vnne, fyc. which^^ you "shall hold for apocryphal, until 
farther advisedJ^ I regret, that you have specified one only. 
You say, that, " am^ng other m^ters,^^ I have asserted, there 
is " an enormous amount of intemperance among the French 
people/^ who make wine a conmion beverage, and you ascribe 
to me the following expression, " though never absolutely inr 
toxicated, they are all burnt up, frenzied, wrought up to the 
point of battle, by the small wine of the country J^ Suffice it 
for me to say, that I have never employed this expression of 
universal application to the French people. I quoted before 
the convention a small part of Dr. Hewitt's remarks, upon the 
subject of French intemperance ; I referred expressly to that 
gentleman for my authority ; and, since you appear to doubt 
the correctness of the assertion, 1 will give you the entire pas- 
sage, premising that Dr. Hewitt went to France expressly to 
obtain information, in regard to the habits of the people. The 
following are Dr. Hewitt's words, publicly delivered in Boston, 
before the American Temperance Society in 1833. " We 
have often heard, that France is a wine drinking but a tem- 
perate country. The latter is entirely false. The common 
people there are entirely burnt up with wine, and look exactly 
like the cider brandy drinkers of Connecticut and the New- 
England rum drinkers. If they do not drink to absolute stupe- 
faction or intoxication, it is because sensuahty with Frenchmen 
is a science and a system. They are too cunning to cut short 
their pleasures, by beastly drunkenness \ and therefore they 
drink to just that pitch, at which their judgment and their 
moral sense are laid asleep, but all their other senses kept 
awake. This is the only satisfactory explanation of the strange 
inconsistencies of the French character ; and it explains how, 
with their characteristic volatility, they are ready for any crime, 
that can be committed. Hence the frequency of the most 
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borrid crimes, such as burking, or stealing men, women, tod 
children, to sell their corpses to surgeons. Their minds are 
kept at the point of excitement, when they are ready for any 
thing of this kind ; while, at the same time, they know their 
own interest too well to drink to absolute stupefaction. Hence 
the horrors of the first revolution. Hence too the irritability 
and pugnacity of the lowest orders in Switzerland. The broils 
and quarrels and fighting produced by the wine drunk by the 
lowest orders are endless." Such is the testimony of Dr. He- 
witt. 

You proceed to assert, that the French people do get intoxi- 
cated with " the unspeakable quantities of orandy and mm, 
drank by those who do not choose mne." 1 have never had 
a doubt of this fact: I have repeatedly asserted it, in tem- 
perance meetings and in the public journals. It is not denied, 
that multitudes of Frenchmen get drunk with brandy ; but it is 
most truly affirmed, that multitudes of Frenchmen get drunk with 
wine ; that wine drunkenness is more common in some provinces 
of France than in others, and more common also at some seasons 
of the year than at others ; — that intoxication, produced by wine, 
is not so likely to reduce its subject to a mass of inert and 
harmless matter, as intoxication, produced by malt liquor or 
ardent spirits ; — ^that the wine drunkard is capable of standing 
upon his legs, for a longer time, after his moral sense and all 
self-government are gone ; and that such a being, though drunk, 
can wield the bludgeon, and fire the carbine, and plunge the 
stiletto. Such was my meaning, when I addressed the conven- 
tion ; and, after repeated inquiries of other members, 1 find myself 
to have been so understood. Permit me to hope, now I have 
committed my thoughts to paper, that you will charitably spare 
toe from farther misrepresentation. 

You appear highly gratified with the "address from the 
council of the Massachusetts Temperance Society to the 
friends of Temperance." " It is so good^^ that you would 
gladly extract " a great part of it ;" and there you '^ find a 
strong confirmation from high authority of what " you " have 
been saying, ^^ I believe I must abate a small portion of your 
^tisfaction, in respect to this report, by suggesting the fact, that 
this report does not receive the approbation of the elder mem- 
bers of that council, fixDm which it ostensibly proceeds. The 
sistiibr members of the council do not approve this report. 
What then is this " high authority " to which you refer ? The 
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sentiments, the reasoning, the chemistry of this document are 
nUametrically opposite to those, which Dr. John C. Warren 
himself, — ^the President of the Society and of the council, has 
so frequently maintained, and which have become matters of 
public and unalterable rec(»:d. I commend to your serious 
attendon the letter fixnn Dr. £dward3 to the friends of temperr 
ance, condemnatory of this '^ address," which m your judgment, 
is " 80 good,'^ and from such " high authority." 

A prodigious change is often produced, in our estimate of 
such matters, by a knowledge of the real source, from which 
they proceed. The automatic chess-player of Maelzel would 
cease to excite our surprise and admiration, could we fairly 
see the little green gentleman, who is believed, by the most 
acute mechanicians, to luric within and pull the wires. My 
regard for the temperance cause, and my respect far that over- 
whelming majoritv in the convention, to whom the promulgation 
of the document m question is deemed an act of signal injustice, 
induce me to express myself upon this point, with perfect free- 
dom. This document was prepared by one gentleman, who, 
when the Massachusetts Society was reorganized, adopting the 
pledge, and recognizmg the principle of total abstinence, was 
among the most decided opponents of that reorganization. He 
was assisted, in a revision and ipaprpvement of the original 
document, by another gentleman, who has published his 
opinion, that it would be wise not to introduce abstinence from 
all intoxicating liquors into the pledge : he does not say there 
would not be wisdom in every man's abstaining from these^ 
though he is not certain that there would. Such is the opin- 
ion of this gentleman, carefully collected from his printed 
labors ; and it is certainly as safe and well balanced an opinion, 
as the response of the oracle, to which it bears a felicitous 
resemblance, aio te Romanos jEacidem vincere posse ! Now 
sir, 1 ask you if you can marvel at all, that this production is 
" so good ?" X ou will very naturally inquire, how came this 
document, which the senior members do not approve, to be pubr 
lished, apparently as the act of the council? To this 
interrogatory, I can only give you the same answer, which was 
returned by the memorable Mather Biles, to a lady, who requested 
his opinion, as to the cause of the darkness, dui^ng the dark day, — '■ 
I am as much in the darj^ as you are. Nevertheless, I repeat to 
yoi; the frict, that the senior members of the council, " do not like " 
diis 49QM^^9]^t ; nqx c^ they; withput a recantation 9f their 
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opinions, publicly and frequently declared ; nor is this disappro- 
bation confined to the senior members. Now my dear sir, as 
I am aware that there is a class of persons, highly respectable 
for their numbers, who are prone to aecount most things opoc- 
ryphaly which do not quadrate with their own preconceived and 
favorite opinions, I beg you to relieve yourself of all painful 
suspense upon these points, should any arise in your mind, 1)y 
a direct application to me for my authority, which is entirely at 
your service. So much then for the "high authority" of 
this document. 

But it is " so £ood" I can scarcely understand you as 
meaning to say so logical, — so full of facts, — so firmly hosed 
on truth and soberness, but it is so very agreeable to you ; — 
it meets your own notions so entirely ; — ^the whole article is so 
thoroughly fermented. Now, it is not my purpose to review 
this document, which has been already so ably examined by 
Dr. Edwards. From that, which is " so good," you have 
selected the medidla, the most savory part, and presented it to 
your readers. Let us do the same thing. 

'^ How has it been with men taken in masses, men who have 
always used wine, and many of whom before the temperance 
movements used brandy, whiskey, &c., as a common or daily 
drink? Do these, it is asked, furnish the instances of drunk- 
enness which have been produced by the moderate use of 
fermented liquors ? But go still farther, go to the wine coun- 
tries; France, for instance, and how stands the matter there? 
Some very curious facts have lately reached us in regard to 
France. It seems, that within a few years, the time is dated 
at or a little before the beginning of the reform here, that the 
people of France had gradually given up the use of wine as a 
common, every-day, and every-meal drink, and have since 
fallen into the habit of drinking distilled liquors, and from that 
time intemperance has appeared in the country, and is now 
making most alarmipg progress. In other words, giving up 
the old and free use of wine, and substituting the use of brandy, 
has brought upon the nation a curse never before known. 
This it is, which has led to the earnest appeals, which have 
been lately made to us, to lend our aid in suppressing this vast 
and growing evil." 

Upon this precious fragment of the report, I propose to offer 
a few observations : first, as it bears directly upon my statement, 
in respect to French intemperance, which you conceive to be 
" apocryphal;" and secondly, in relation to the very important 
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opmioQ, advanced in the prteecUng paragraph, as to the dmp* 
acter and effects of wine.— -First then, of French mtemperance. 
What are these " very curioiLs facts^^ which " have lately 
reached us in regard to France ?" and what is the source 
from which they are derived ? Are they from " high authority ^^^ 
or the tale of some accomplished supercargo, who has judged 
of all France, after a residence of thirty d^3rs in Havre or 
Marseilles ? As we are left entirely in the dark, I shall follow 
your example, and hold such statements for ^^ apocryphal^ 
until farther advised,^^ " Within a few years, the people of 
France have gradually given up the use of wine as a common 
every day and every meal drink, and have since fallen into the 
habit of drinking distiUed liquors, and from that tims inr 
temperance has appeared in the country, and is now making 
a most alarming progress; in other words, giving up the old 
and free use of wine and substituting the use oj brandy has 
brought upon the country a curse, never knoum beforeJ' 
" Very curious facts " we admit, and not the less so, for be- 
longing to that second and numerous class, described by Dr. 
Witherspoon, fects that never happened. We doubt not the 
fact, that the French, in several provinces^ have drunk brandy 
to excess for a few years past, and for many years past.^ B^it 
who has transmitted this very precise account of an important 
and recent change in their habits ? While it is confessedly a 
difficult matter to gather accurate statistics in our own country, 
who, beside Dr. Hewitt, has visited France, for the purpose 6f 
ascertaining the habits of that nation, and made such an ex- 
amination, as to justify a statement of these " very curious 
facts,^^ in regard to "-^Ae French people ?" Congenial error 
is eagerly embraced by credulous ears. How very un- 
philosophical, nay more, how very absurd are these theories 
of drunkenness in France ! And how very unfortunate is your 
own admission, that the drunkenness of France is greater than 
has been represented. It has been affirmed, by the advocates 
of wine, that the French drink wine freely, and are a temperate 
people ; in other words that intoxication is not common in that 
country. This you deny; for you say that French intem- 
perance " is €ven worse than has been stated ;" and you pro- 
ceed to declare, that it is produced " chiefly, by the unspeakable 



' In Paris of the 30,000 persons, destroyed by cholera, it is said that a great 
proportion were intemperate or profligate.—- Muzzy's Prize Address. 
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quantities of brandy and rum drunk by tho$e, who do w^ use 
wine," admittiiig, as the word " chiefly " implies, that French 
drunkenness is produced partly by the use of wine — ^what then 
becomes of the French example ? If the French drink such 
^' unspeakable quantities of brandy and rumy^ and the national 
drunkenness is ^^ even worse than has been represented,'^ the 
French can not be called a temperate people, and this favorite 
example of French temperance, which has so long continued a 
stock argument for the wine drinker, and especially for the wine 
seller, falls to the ground. The junior members of the council 
now come to your assistance with their budget of ^^ facts very 
cwriousy' and newly imported. The French, just now as it 
were, within a few years, have begun to drink brandy, and 
have brought " a curse upon the nation never known before" 
and this curse has fallen upon them because they have given up 
" the old and free use of wine /" It is truly surprising, that 
such a legend should have been listened to, for a moment, by 
any rej9ecting man ; and still more so, that it should have been 
gravely presented to the friends of temperance, as a fact under 
the sanction of " high authority J' Let us reason from ex- 
perience and the nature of things. Fiist, then, from exjperience. 
France has ever been unrivalled for the manufacture of brandy. 
Brandy is made in France, wherever wine is made. The 
wines of other countries yield little brandy by distillation, com- 
pared with those of France, especially of Languedoc and Pro- 
vince. — ^Bourdeaux, Rochelle, Cogniac, Charenton, isle of 
Rhe, Orleans, Blassois, Poictou, Touraine, Anjou, Mentz, 
Burgundy, Champaigne, and many other cities and provinces 
of France have a high reputation throughout the whole world, 
for this tincture of destruction. " The large stock of small 
wmes," says Mr. Cooper, in his complete system of distillation, 
" with which they are almost overrun in France, sufficiently 
accounts for their making such vast quantities of brandy, more 
than in other countries, that lie in warmer climates : nor is this 
the only fund for their brandies ; for all the wine, that turns 
eager, is also condemned to the still, and in short all that they 
can neither export nor consume at home, which amounts to a 
large quantity. '^ The work, from which I quote, was published 
more than forty years ago. It appears therefore, that " vast 
quantities " of brandy were made in France and a considerable 
quantity consumed there more than forty years ago. This 
statement does not harmonize at all with the ^' very curious 
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facts j^ to which we have referred. Again — " it appears," says 
Dr. Lindsly, Prize Essay, ch. 2, ^^ from various passages in 
authors of die latter part of the sixteenth and during the seven- 
teenth centuries, that the intemperate use of alcohoUc stimulants 
had, at that early period, made dreadfiil havoc of the health, 
and lives, and morals of the human race ; and that then, as now, 
the warning voice of the philosopher, the divine, and the patriot 
was raised against this destructive vice and its dreadful con- 
sequences." Dr. Lindsly is here speaking of distilled spirits 
and especially of brandy, as will be perceived by recurring to 
the context. As more brandy has been made in France in 
every age of the manufacture, than in any other country, and 
as we hav# already shown you that a large portion of it was 
" consumed at homey ^ shall we conclude that Frenchmen were 
less liable to its effects than men of any other countries ? On 
the contrary we are told by a distmguished writer, that the use 
of inebriants *^ makes men frurious in hot countries and stupid in 
cold (Mies." ^ 

It would surely be an absurd and unnatural conclusion, that 
the French people had always exported the whole of that 
" immense quantity ^^ of brandy, which, we are told, " is made 
wherever wine is m^deJ^ It would be equally absurd to sup- 
pose that the balance, ^^ consumed at home,^' was not enough 
to produce a large amount of drunkenness. Thus much you 
assert, to prove that drunkenness exists in France ; but you 
forget, that, by this admission, as we have said before, you de- 
stroy that beautifiil precedent, upon which you and your Jriends 
have relied ; for, if the French people be as intemperate as the 
average of mankind, it matters not by what means they are 
made so, since you can no longer speak of the French as a 
temperate, wine drinking people. I have also shown the asser- 
tion to be false and groundless, that the intemperate use of 
brandy by the French is of recent origin, that it has sprung 
up within "a few years J' When did it spring up? Un- 
doubtedly with the manufacture. If the French had not 
found their new product agreeable and palatable to them- 
selves, they would never have thought of presenting it to 
the rest of the world. " It would appear," says Dr. Landsly, 
" that brandy did not come into general use, until the end of 
the fifteenth century." From its first manufacture to the pres- 

9 Hist Ind. y. 4, book 8. 
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eat day, it bas unquestionably produced a great amount ci 
drunkenness in France. Wbile we are by no means agreed 
among ourselves, as to the real causes of all the drunk^meas in 
our own country, is it not a wo^ of presumption and supereroga- 
Uon, my reverend friend, to setde the question so veiy confidently, 
what are not and what are the real causes of drunkenness in a 
foreign land ? I have no doubt, that, at the present day, and 
ever smce the existence of brandy in France, wine has pro- 
duced its share of the national drunkenness and so has brandy. 
I cannot doubt that there exist in France many drunkards, who 
drink litde or no wine, and many drunkards, who drink little cfv 
no brandy. But what was the condition of things b France 
before the fifteenth century ? Beer was employed\s a drink, 
but wine was the general beverage, and were the French 
then " a temperate thovgh a wine drinking people 1 " 

Let us now proceed, secondly, to reason firom analogy and 
the nature of things. Wine, in its philosophical import, pro- 
duced fix)m fiuit or grain, that is, a fermented and of course 
an intoxicating liquor, has been a desideratum, in every age 
and nation of the earth. The only regions, where no kind of 
inebriating liquor is manufactured, are New Zealand, New 
South WaJes and Van Diemen's land.^ The Tartars and Chi- 
nese have made a species of wine firom the flesh of sheep.^ 
"All nations," said the elder Pliny, " have invented intoxicating 
drinks, so industrious is vice." * Drunkenness has been a do- 
mestic and national curse, since the first contrivance of intoxi- 
cating liquor, since the days of the drunkenness of Noah and 
the first quarrel after the flood. When God commanded Jere- 
miah to warn the Jews, that he would bring the curse of 
drunkenness upon all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, upon the 
kings that sat upon David's throne, and upon the priests, 
and upon the prophets; that he would not have mercy, 
but that he would dash the fathers and the sons together, 
and utterly destroy them ; he bade the prophet communi- 
cate this awful warning, by a figurative expression, and say 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, that every bottle should he 
filled with wine. Such means were deemed, by the Almighty, 
quite sufficient for the work of national destruction. We are 
infivmed by Boulainvilliers and other historians of Mahomet, 
that his prohibition of wine was occasioned by such drunken- 

s Miiz27'8 Prize Address, p. 18. « Ibid. p. 18. • Nat Hist Book, XIV. 
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ness among hie fdlowers, as interfered with his military operar 
tions ; but Sale, m his prelinunaiy discourse, asserts, that the 
true reason may be fiiund on the face of the Koran — *^ they 
win ask thee concerning toine and lots: answer y in both there 
is greai sin and also some things of use to men; but their 
siryiilness is greater than their useJ^^ For a fiill and fair 
account of the drunkenness of Greece, we need only to examine 
the pages of the Archa^ogia Grasca. The elder Pliny has 
given us a minute account of the drunk^iness of ancient Rome. 
He enumerates ninety sorts of wine, and his account of the 
debauchery, which it produced, is so exceedingly interesting, 
that I invite your attention to an English version. Should any 
part of it appear to you " apocryphaV^ I beg you to compare 
It with the original. "^ Ferment^ liquors, and chiefly wine, 
were the means of drunkenness in all these countries, of old. 
Now, upon what authority or upon what principle, can it be 
asserted or supposed, that the French nation was an exception 
j&om this positive law, written as it appears, in the second na- 
tures, the habits, of mankind ? You are satisfied, I presume, 
that no country upon earth has ever produced an equal quan- 
tity of wine, m the ratio of its population. The wines of 
France, before the contrivance of distilled alcohol for their 
enforcement, were of different degrees of goodness and strength. 
They were not all small wines, of course. Perhaps you will 
say, the climate of France is favorable to temperance. We are 
told by a distinguished French writer, that " drunkenness pre* 
dominates over all the world inproportion to the coldness and 
humidity of the climateJ'^^ Now, if you are satisfied with 
this theory, we solicit a philosophical application. You have 
seen, that in Greece and Rome, Judea and Arabia, there was 
no lack of the pure juice of the grape, and there was no lack of 
drunkenness. You will gain nothing by the application of the 
Baron de Montesquieu's the(My to the climate of France. 

So far from deeming the French nation an exception fix)m 
the general rule, the antiquarian Camden appeared, even in his 
time, to believe that England had been comparatively the terra 
beata of temperance. " The English," says he, " who had 
hitherto, of all the northern nations shown themselves the least 
addicted to intemperate drinking and been commended for their 
sobriety, first learned in these wars in the Netherlands, to swal- 

® Sale's Koran, Vol. I. p. 219. — Prelim. Disc. sec. V. "" Appendix A. 
^ Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws, Vol. I. Book XIV. ch. X. 
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low a large quantity of intoxicadng liquor, and to destroy their 
own health, by drinking that of others.'^ ^ The Greeks also 
had their ^^ thin light toines ;" they frequently drank their wines 
diluted ; ^^ yet there was a vast amount of drunkenness in Greece. 
The resemblance between the French and Grecian entertain- 
ments has been remarked by .an eminent writer.^ Diodorus, 
who flourished, about forty-four years before Christ, writing of 
this very nation, under its ancient name, affirms that their chief 
beverage was, at that time, beer or mead ; that they were fond 
of strong liquors, and used them to excess ; and that the mer- 
chants of Italy carried on with the Gauls a lucrative trade in 
wines.^ Can it be necessary to press this matter any farther ? 
In the year 1808 we are informed by Chaptal, that the average 
amount of wine manufactured per annum m France, for the five 
preceding years, was 35,358,890 hectolitres or 934,184,500 
gallons : of this enormous quantity one sixth was consumed in 
distillation.^^ After a fair allowance for exportation, it would 
be reasonable surely to suppose, that a sufficient balance re- 
mained to produce a vast amount of drunkenness. If an aver- 
age amount of drunkenness be not produced, by such copious 
means, operating on a people, as excitable as any upon earth, 
it is, in truth, the greatest miracle of modem times. 

I now invite your attention to the first sentence in your quo- 
tation fixwn the " address," and which you say is " so goodJ^ 
Let us careiiilly and impartially examine together, if it be good 
or evil. 

'^ It is argued, that fermented liquors are as injurious, if not 
more so, than are distilled ones, in regard to the health of 
man. The answer to this is found altogether in experience; 
and what does experience teach? Wine, in the first place, is 
digested as are other alimentary drinks; it forms direct combi- 
nation with other digested masses, and enters with them, at 
once, into the circulation, and subserves, with them, the great 
purposes of alimentation and nutrition. It is amenable to the 
laws of the economy. It is not a poison. It neither alters nor 
destroys the organization of the stomach, the liver , the blood- 
vessels, or the brain." — p. 89. 

How opposite to the declarations of Dr. McNish in his Anato- 
my of Drunkenness ! * 

• Hist of Queen Elizabeth, Book m. ^° Henderson on \\^e8, ch. Vm. 
" Appendix B. » Biblioth. Hist v. 26. 

'' Henderaon» chap. 11. p. 144. 

* << In vfine, that is peffecUy pure^ the alcohol exists in such a state of 
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Ttus passage savours strongly of its professional source. And 
it is matter for regret and surprise, that any medical gentleman, 
in good standing, should have sent forth, to the friends of tempe- 
rance and to the world, a dictum, so full of error and of danger. 
Here, in the first place, the word " wine " is used without any 
qualification. Let us exclude all adulterated wines, and there 
will still remain the pure yxice fermented, and the pure juice ^er- 
mented and enforced with brandy or other adscititious alcohol. 
Thousands of gallons of the latter of these two classes are con- 
sumed, for one of the former. The wines of commerce are notori- 
ously brandied. " Wine" therefore, will most assuredly be under- 
stcxxi by those, who read this dictum of its firiends in the council, 
to comprehend this vnne of commerce, port, madeira, sherry, &c. 
containmg, as we all know them to contain, a large quantity of 
distilled alcohol. Now we are instructed by the passage, that 
such " wine " is digested ; that it subserves the great purposes 
of alimentation and nutrition ; that it is not a poison. Are 
diese things so ? Not at all ; they are utterly and absolutely 
false ; and, if the council of the Massachusetts Society will call 
in and condenm this extremely pernicious publication, they will 



chemical combination as greatly to modify its effects upon the system. In the 
vnne generally to be met vnthy much of it (the alcohol) exists mechanically or 
imcombined, and all this portion of spirit acts precisely in 

THE SAME MANNER, AS IF SEPARATELY USED.** p. 105. 

Accom in his treatise, page 92, has the following remarks : <* The strength 
of all wines depends upon the quantity of alcohol or brandy which they con- 
tain. Mr. Brande, and Gay-Lusac, have proved, by very decisive experiments, 
that all wines contain brandy or alcohol ready formed. The following is the 
process discovered by Mr. Brande, for ascertaining the quantity of spirit, or 
brandy, contained in different sorts of wine. — ^Add to eight parts, by measure, 
of the wine to be examined, one part of a concentrated solution of sub-acetate 
of lead; a dense insoluble precipitate will ensue; which is a combination of the 
test liquor with the coloring, extractive, and acid matter of the wine. Shake 
the mixture for a few minutes, pour the whole upon a filter, and collect the 
filtered fluid. It contains the brandy or spirit, and water of the wine, together 
with a portion of the sub-acetate of lead. Add, in small quantities at a time, 
to this fluid, warm, dry, and pure sub-carbonate of potass {not salt of tartar ^ 
or sub-carbonate of potass of commerce,) which has previously been freed 
from water by heat, till the last portion added remains undissolved. The 
brandy or spirit contained in the fluid will become separated; for the sub- 
carbonate of potass abstracts from it the whole of the water with which it was 
combined; the brandy or spirit of wine forming a distinct stratum, which floats 
upon the aqueous solution of the alkaline salt If the experiment be made in a 
glass tube, from one-half inch to two inches in diameter, and graduated into 
100 equal parts, the per centage of spirit in a given quantity of wine, may be 
read off by mere inspection. In this manner the strength of- any wine may be 
examined. 
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receive the thanks of every sincere friend of temperanee and 
truth. We deny not, that the resinous matter, and the unctu- 
ous matter, and the gumm^ matter, &c. which have been 
chemically ascertained to exist in wines, may be digested, and 
subserve the purposes of alimentaticHi and nutrition. We pre- 
tend not that diese are poisons. But, when a (][uart a( 
madeira, which contains, by enforcement and by its mherenjt 
strength, nearly as much alcdiol as a pint of brandy, is taken 
into the stcxnach,-^ relation to such " wine " the declaration 
is manifestly false. The same thing may be affirmed of milk 
containing arsenic : this *^ miOc " is not a poison, and it is di- 
gested. If brandy or any distilled alcohol be a poison, and 
this point is settled I believe, even in the " council, — I am to 
be mstructed in what manner it becomes deprived of its viru- 
lence, by being mm^led, by way of enforcement, with fermented 
grape juice. Chanty demands, that we should ascribe this 
extraordbary promulgation of a false and pernicious doctrine to 
any other than an evil motive, or a desire for popularity. Re- 
markinff upon a custom of mominff dram-drinkmff, introduced 
into R^e&om among the Byth}^ans, Plinjr ol^ry^, / Ti- 
berio Claudio principe ante hos annos xl. institutum, ut jejuni 
biberent, potusque vini antecederet cibos : extemis et hoc arti- 
bus, ac medicorum placitis novitate aliqua sese commendan- 
tium :' ^* about forty years ago, in Nero s reign, a custom was 
introduced of drinking upon an empty stomach ; draughts of 
vnne came before m^ats ; this arose from foreign usages, and 
the declared opinions of certain doctors, desirous of commend' 
ing themselves by some novelty ; or, in the language of a French 
translator, fut introduite par certains medecins, qui vouloient 
se rendre recommandables par quelque nouveaut6}^ Now it 
would be most truly a subject of regret, if this heretical opinion, 
to which we refer, and which you account " so good," should 
extensively prevail, whatever may have been the intentions of 
its promulgator. Let the world be satisfied, that " wine" is 
digested, that it sviserves the purposes of alimentation and 
nutrition, and that it is not a poison ; and who does not foresee, 
that every man will apply these dicta to his own mne, whether 
pure, fermented juice, or the same thing enforced with distilled 
brandy, or still more grossly adulterated wine. If the writer aver, 
that he is not responsible for this construction, the public will 

>« Nat. Hist. Lemaire's Ed. Vol. V. p. 364. » Quarto Ed. Paris, 1772. 
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Josdf 'feqpond that he is. I cbninder this opinion so nuschiev- 
oiis and so entirely untrae, that I must respectfiilly solicit yoinr 
patient attention to a few remarks. It is a well known fact, 
that alcohol cannot he digested hy man or beast. Alcohol is 
the intoxicating principle in distilled and fermented liquors. 
The pure juice of die grape, the currant, the apple, the pear, &c., 
pressed forth, and exposed to a degree of heat, above 60° of Fa- 
renheit, will soon ferment. When fermented, alcohol is pres- 
ent. This is evident to every man of common sense, whose 
eyes are not filled with the dust of an half learned science. 
The proof is simple, and of two kinds. The juice of the 
grape and of the currant, for example, thoroughly fermented, no 
brandy having been added, if thrown, not upon live coals, but into 
a blazing fire, will increase the blaze. I have repeatedly tried 
this very simple experiment to satisfy the incredulous, not al- 
ways in the ranks of unlearned men ; but there prevails a 
great amount of error, in relation to this simple fact. If cider 
and beer will not commonly produce the same efiect, it is be- 
cause the quantity of alcohol is somewhat less : thus in cider 
alcohol is present in the proportion of eight per cent ; ^® and I 
am informed by Professor Hitchcock of Ainherst college, that 
good American cider contains ten per cent. In Brande's table, 
cider is rated at 9.87. That other test of the presence of alco- 
hol in all fermented liquors, to which I have alluded, is the 
well known effect of such liquors upon the brain and nerves. 
They produce drunkenness and ruin, disease and death. There 
is no crime in the decalogue, or out of it, wliich has not been 
committed under their influence.^^ 

But they can be digested. Does this writer mean to say, that 
the alcohol therein can be digested ; does he intend to assert, 
that the alcohol therein svbserves the purposes of alimentation 
and nutrition, or that the alcohol therein is not a poison ? ^® 
He will be understood so to mean, not only in relation to the 
alcohol of fermentation, but of the distilled alcohol, almost uni- 
versally added to all wines. 

1 am not unapprized of the fact, that the opinion was for- 
merly advanced, by certain men of science, in respect to pure 
wine, that it contained no alcohol, but only the elements of 

^« Report Penn. State Temp. Soc. 1831. 

^^ Reports Amer. Temp. Soc. passim. Records of all courts, and the pages 
of all daily and weekly journals, since the days of Noah and Lot. 
»8 Appendix C. 
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elcohoL Such was the opinion of Rouelle and of Fabbn»i. 
This doctrine stands entirely refiited belbre the world. The 
alcohol in pure wines, which was so supposed to be elemental, 
and thoroughly cambijied, has been shown to be a distinct and 
independent principle, and can be readily separated. That 
alcohol, which Rouelle conceived to be die product and not 
the educt of distillation, and which, as be thought, could not be 
formed, " until the temperature was raised to the pcHnt of dis- 
tillation," has been separated at a temperature of 66® of Faren- 
heit, and, by the aid of a vacuum, at 56®. Mr. Brande has 
been enabled to fiimish his tables without any elevatbn of the 
temperature of the wine, first precipitating the coloring water and 
some other elements by sub-acetate of lead, and then saturating 
the clear Uquor with sub-carbonate of potass, and thus com- 
pletely separating the alcohol. ^^ Because no v^ immediate 
mdication of its lU efi^ts be presented, have we a nght to con- 
clude that such a pcHson is digested 1 When, after many years, 
the gout repays its mart3rr for the follies of his youth, may we 
not be led to suspect that this slow poison was not very per- 
fectly digested after all ? How unwise, while the powers of 
the digestive organs are so very various, to advance such an 
opinion, as of general application, even if the principle itself 
were correct ! It is equivalent to stretching the whde family 
of man upon the bed of Procrustes. Admitting, that the 
alcohol in wine were digestible, by strong digestive powers, 
would it be safe to try the experiment upon those, which are 
weaker ? The powers of digestion are exceedingly variable, 
even in the same person, at different times ; yet the rule is laid 
down, by this wholesale dealer, without any limitation or res- 
triction. 

I am now about to examine another passage in your per- 
formance, — not at all, my dear sir, on account of its personality, 
in relation to myself, but sim{dy because it affi)r(k me a fair 
occasion to give you my opinion of fermented Uquors. 

<<We remarked especially the ground taken foy one gentle- 
man, who has labored abundantly for temperance. And we 
were grieved to remark, that, in his warm defence of favorite 
theories, he quite overlooked the fact, that other men might 
have opinions, rights, or feeUngs, entitled to respect. His zeal 
against wine seemed to have eaten him up, at least his discre- 

1* Dr. Lindsly'g Prizo Addraw, p. 149. 
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tkm and- eharitj. One would think that he had a knowb^e 
of some hidden mafignity in the article ^ of which mankind are 
not aware. And deacons too he hates nearly as bad. It is 
amazing how he persecutes this class of our fellow creatureS| 
introducing them and turning them into ridicule on all occar 
sions; though, for aught that appears to us, they are as harm- 
less as most men. Why not say a word now and then about 
church^ardensV^ — p. 93. 

I am grieved, that you have expressed yourself thus. So 
far is it from the truth, that my zeal has eaten up my charity, 
that I have still enough, my dear sir, for your immediate occa- 
sions ; and I have no doubt, that you have already regretted the 
publication of this and several other unhappy and undigniBed 
passages in the Christian Examiner. When a Brahmin of HBn- 
dostan is desirous of raising an hue and cry against any object 
of his aversion, he is very apt to persuade the populace, that 
this man has offered an insult to the Fakeers ; and, at the same 
time, to say a few words in their praise. I think more highly 
of the order of deacons than you appear to think of them 
yourself, if you have expressed your sentiments fully in the 
phrase, '^ they are as harmless as most msr^J^ I have nothing 
to prefer against them as a body. But, whenever 1 find occa- 
sion for a rum-selling or rum-distilling deacon, whose work is 
going forward, and whose fires of destruction are burning on 
the Sabbath day, I shall not hesitate to press such an inconsist- 
ent disciple into my service ; and, when I have done with him, 
I presume, he will continue to serve the turn of the parish, in 
which he is tolerated, quite as well as he did before. You 
seem to be unnecessarily sensitive, my dear sir, in regard to 
this respectable order. The first of the Temperance Tales, in 
which I believe a deacon appears, and not precisely in the 
post of honor, was carried to the press and caused to be pub- 
lished, by one of my truly respected friends, a deacon of your 
own denomination, who has taken a very kind and lively mter- 
est in the remainder of the series. " Why not say a word, now 
and then, about church-wardens ?" This is truly a trifling ques- 
tion,' my reverend finend. I have been taught, that we were stand- 
ing upon a broad ground of universal philanthropy, and that we 
had cast aside, as we approached the consecrated spot, the 
discriminating badges of our religious creeds and political 
opmions. I am an Episcopalian, it is true ; but I am not con- 
scious of a desire to shield any one finom merited censure, as a 
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fi)e to the temperance cause, because bis religious professions 
accord with my own, whether he be a church-warden or a 
bishop. In truth, sir, I do not know a church-warden, who 
sells ardent spirits, or who distills it on the Liord's day or any 
other. If there be such, I know them not ; perhaps there are. 
Once indeed I knew a church-warden, who was sadly intem- 
perate. I have sometimes met the poor fellow, when, upon 
seeing me, he instantly began to run, in an awkward manner, 
to prevent me from noticing his inability to walk. Most un- 
fortunately for your theories, however, this man was not in the 
habit of using ardent spirit ; he made free and frequent use 
of his own manufacture ; he was a brewer. 

Let us now speak of that " hidden malignity, ^^ which many 
reflecting men, philosophers and Christians, believe to exist in 
wine and other intoxicating liquors, and of which '^ hidden 
mcdignity" a large proportion of all mankind seem not to be 
« awarer However remote fiom your design, the expression, 
which you have selected, is remarkably felicitous. This hid- 
den malignity is not to be sought, among the ordinary and more 
immediate effects of intoxicating liquor ; but in its wonderful 
power of cheating and alluring its votary to ruin. In the senten 
tious apothegm of holy writ, wine is a mocker. Many, who have 
bowed before this idol, with profound adoration, are so com- 
pletely bewildered, as to become irritated and offended, at the 
suggestion, that they are not entitled to rank, among the most 
ardent friends of the temperance cause. There is another 
scriptural expression, which harmonizes with your own ; the 
hidden malignity of wme consists in this, that its promises 
to tiie lip are broken to the heart, and, after the purest and best 
of all its joys, at the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeih 
like an adder. The hidden malignity of wine is faithfully 
displayed in the following passage, which would need no ad- 
mirers, had it first been found in the Edinburgh Review, which 
iron have thought proper to cite, in the commencement of your 
abors: — Who hath woel Who hath sorrow 1 Who hath 
contentions! Who hath babbling 1 Who hath wounds 
toithout cause! Who hath redness of eyes! — They that 
tarry long at the wine : they that go to seek mixed wine. 
Look not thou upon the wine, when it is red, when it giveth 
its color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. At the 
last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder. 
Thine eyes shall behold strange women, and thine heart shall 
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utter ^perverse things. TeOy thou shalt be as he that lieth 
dovm %n the deep sea^ or as he that lieth upon the top of a 
mast. They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and 1 was not 
sick. They have beaten me, and I felt it not. When shall 1 
awake 1 twill seek it yet again. Here is the origmal histo- 
ry of the hidden malignity of wine, the pure juice of the 
grape : can we doubt, that this hidden malignity has been 
awfully augmented, by the notorious and universal addition of a 
large amount of distilled alcohol to this beverage, which is an 
highly intoxicating liquor of itself? 

It was attempted, during the convention, to neutralize the 
objections against alcohol, by allegations of its very general 
presence. One gentleman aflSjrmed, that alcohol could be 
found in almost all the alimentary provisions of God's bounty. 
Another reverend gentleman even asserted, that alcohol existed 
in beef and mutton. As my remarks in reply may be among 
the number of things, which you hold " as apocryphal until 
farther advised,'^ permit me to repeat my statement and con- 
firm it. 1 distinctly denied the truth of such extraordinary 
averments, as a matter of course, and asserted, that not a drop 
of alcohol had ever existed upon earth, as the result of any 
living process ; that the process of fermentation was a process 
of decomposition, whatever might be the product. Such I be- 
lieve to be the true chemical doctrine. If you have any doubt 
upon this matter, I refer you to Professor Muzzy *s opinion, and 
to the authority of Lavosier, and other chemists.^^ 

As God has forbidden drunkenness, can it be a mitigating 
circumstance, in the sight of him, who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity, that such drunkenness is produced by one m- 
toxicating beverage or substance rather than another? We 
presume not. Can we doubt for a moment, that mankind, we 
speak of the world at large, would employ fermented liquors, if 
ardent spirits, should be entirely abolished as a drink ? Surely 
we cannot doubt, in regard to such a consequence as this. Is 
mankind, paribus cateris, less likely to be drunk now than in 
the days of ancient Greece, or Rome, or Judea ? Probably 
not. May we not therefore anticipate a similar result • from 
similar means ? Assuredly we may ; and the abolition of ardent 
spirit alone, will inevitably tend to increase the consumption of 
fermented liquors ; the vintner and the brewer will occupy 

» Appendix D. 
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those palaces and roll in those chariots, wMch have hitherto 
been enjoyed by the distiller and the importer ; and all thstt 
melancholy train of evils, of which painibl examples may be col- 
lected, even at the present day, in those countries, where ferment- 
ed drinks are the customary beverage, may be reasonably ex- 
pected to affict our own. 

I will now proceed to examine your labors m the ord^, 
which you yourself have adopted, i ou commence as follows : 

^^For aeveral years we have locked with a good deal of anx- 
iety upon the progress of the < Temperance Reform;' and we 
feel it our duty to inquire into its condition and prospects, and 
to report the circumstances which seem to favor or hinder it. 
The best interests of mankind are embarked in this enterprise; 
— are they safe, or otherwise? Are they wisely and prudently 
cared for, or are they endangered by ri»h and headlong man- 
agement? A stout ship was fitted out, — ^but ill victualled and 
manned, as it seemed to most, for such an enterprise, — and 
waiting for a favoring breeze. We entered and had some 
small command; and at length, obtaining more supplies and 
men and getting out into deep water, we made rapid way, 
which gave promise of successful issue. Accordingly, before 
the voyage was nearly completed, — no port being m sight or 
soundings possible, — ^there was a prodigious shouting and clap- 
ping of hands, as if the danger were over and the end as good 
as accompUshed. We rejoiced with the joy of the men, — 
deeming it of good omen; nevertheless we had our misgivings 
about all this shouting and clapping of hands, as somewhat pre- 
mature. We remembered the wise saying, — * Let not him 
that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it 
off.' We knew that the easiest part only of the work was 
done, — that difficulties and perils were yet to be encountered 
in unknown seas. Our fears have been verified." — ^p. 73. 

It was most providential, that, at the outset of this great 
ent^rise, there prevailed that blindness to the fiiture, which 
you here describe. If then, as now, mankind had perceived 
the necessity for an integral pledge, and conmienced upon that 
principle, it may well be doubted, if the temperance cause 
would have progressed at all. That exultation, to which you 
refer, was the natural effect of that success, which crowned the 
early efforts of its fidends. Your " misgivings " were perfectly 
natural. It was soon perceived, that, as the end proposed was 
not merely the abolition of one kind of liquor, but of the evils 
of mtemperance, the means must be coextensive with the end 
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pipposed. £ufibr me to isarrj forward your nautical allegoiy : 
This shouting and clapping oi hands arose from the great joy of 
the sailors, at having gotten clear of Scylla ; but it was ol short 
duration, for, soon ailer, some shrewd fellows, on the look out 
to leward, shouted at the top of their lungs, " we are drifting 
rapidly upon Charybdis." Orders were immediately given tp 
haul aft and belay, i^t 3tudding-sails and sky-scrapers, and keep 
her as near the wind as she would go, to clear the rocks. Tha 
good ship did her duty, but, laying down under such a press of 
canvass, she shipped a sea now and then, and those, who had 
no relish for the cold water, that came aboard, went below to 
cheer up their spirits with a little wine, ale, and cider. Pre- 
sently they complained of sea-sickpess, and that their comrades 
were^ going too fiist and top far. But they knew better, 
and kept on their way rejoicing, offering the disaffected the 
long boat and their prayers, together with all the liquor in the 
ship. 

Let us turn from mere analogies to matters of fact and reason- 
ing. How shall I reply to such a remark as this — '^ we grieve 
to say, that the progress of the reform is obstructed, if not 
altogether brought to a stand 1 " And how far from your pre- 
cinct do you travel to gather this opinion ? Moscow is not 
Russia, nor the sphere of your labors the whole area of the 
temperance reform. You are strangely mistaken, my reverend ^ 
friend ; and, as you say that I have " labored abundantly " in 
this cause, give me credit for some litUe knowledge of its pro- 
gress. The cause has, at no period, advanced more triumphant- 
ly than it is advancing at the present moment. The cry, which 
for a time prevailed, Siat the cause .was at a stand, arose at the 
period, when it was first perceived and felt that a comprehen- 
sive pledge was essential to its ultimate success, and while a 
doubt remained, whether such a pledge would be agreeable to 
its friends. Rely upon it, my dear sir, you are entirely mis- 
taken in your opinion. Societies upon the entire principle, are 
acquiring daily strength in every part of our country. In Eng- 
land this principle is adopted, by most new societies. Nor is 
this a very novel affair. In March, 1835, 1 addressed a society 
in Lowell, adopting the entire pledge, and numbering more 
than three thousand members on its roll. If you will take the 
trouble to study this matter carefully, among the records of 
several state and county conventions, whose proceedings have 
been faithfully reported, you will find no ground for those pre- 
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dictions and forebodmgs, which reach us invariably from a 
certain quarter ; 

** Sifpe nnittra cava prttdixU ab illice eornix.** 

You observe, " we may as weU confess in the outsety that 
we are not generally in favor of combinations to effect 
good objects by public agitation : " again, ^^ it seemed to us, 
Sutt a frmy temperate and good man, in his individual thought 
and free activity, had in him a moral force, which must be 
lost or greatly impaired, when he consents to m^rge himself 
in an association, whose movements he cannot controlJ^ These 
and similar expressions are very familiar to our ears. How 
often have we heard the changes rung out, by a certain descrip- 
tion of men, upon this favorite peal of bells, m opposition to the 
pledge — amoral power, — a trap for the ccHiscience, — loss of 
one's individuality ! I indulge a hope, my dear sir, that you do 
not go so far, as one of your brethren in the mmistry has gone, who 
congratulates his people, that, for twenty years, they have kept 
aloof, as a church, nom the " gustiness of the times," mean- 
ing thereby, Temperance societies. Education societies, Benevo- 
lent and Missionary societies, and the Bible Society .^^ 

1 pass over your discursive and preliminary matter, and an 
extract from the Edinburgh Review, It is precisely one of 
those passages, whose affectation of sententious brevity might 
have delighted the Scotch weaver, of whom we have an ac- 
count from Peter to his kmsfolk, and who read the Review 
every mommg, on the stoop before his door, and always rose 
£x>m the perusal, with a vague and consequential impression 
that he wrote it. I have litde interest in this prelusory portion 
of your labors, and desire to come at your arguments. 

When you say " a combined effort to banish the drinking 
of ardent spirits from the community seemed to be the more 
necessary, because it was a social vice/^ I am surprised that 
you should not perceive the special application of this argu- 
ment to fermented liquors. If the dninkenness, produced in 
Greece, Rome, and Judea, by the pure juice, was not a social 
vice, I know not to what vice that epithet applies : the very 
words which signified Grecian and jRoman entertainments, 
compotatio — (TVfin6au>v-—c\eBi\y indicate the fact.^ 
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Some <^ the reasons, which seem to have induced you to \, 'S, 
sign the pledge of total abstinence fix>m ardent spirit, deserve a 
careful examination. 

**We wish to have it distinctly understood, that we entered 
into this combination against ardent spirits, not because they 
were the only mischievous articles in use, and not merely be- 
cause we saw in the use of them a vehement tendency to abuse. 
We held that liability to abuse is no just ground for total absti- • ; 

nence from any thing really good. These articles we did not 
believe to be really good as drink, but the reverse. It appear- 
ed in evidence not to be refuted, that distilled liquors, used in 
any quantity, are always an injurious beverage to persons in 
health, — ^that all men are better without than with them. It 
moreover appeared in evidence, that there was such extreme 
danger, not merely of hurt, but of utter ruin, in using them 
even moderately, that out of any ten young men, who adopted 
this habit, there was a moral certainty that several would be 
destroyed by it. We say then distinctly, that it was this «pe- 
ct/Sc evil, which we deem more deadly than war, pestilence, and 
famine combined, — ^it was against this specific evil, and not 
against any other and doubtful,, or less fatal practice, that 
we pledged ourselves to work in the temperance combination." 
—p. 78. 

The " specific eviP^ in ardent spirit is alcohol. Tliis very 
identical alcohol is present in every glass of sound fermented 
wine ; in Madeira, according to Brande, there are 24. 42 per 
cent, per measure. Then the wines of commerce are enforced 
with distilled alcohol, according to the pleasure of the vintner, 
and the fancy of the consumer. We hear occasionally, that 
the alcohol in pure wme is " disarmed of its virulence by the 
prophylactic energies of combination ;" a phrase full of sound, 
and meanmg nothing, as poor Noah discovered, when he drank 
of the pure wine and was drunken. But even, if this were 
true in relation to pure wine, how is it in regard to the wine 
of commerce and of our tables, and nine tenths of all the 
wine, which passes the sea ? The " energies of combination " 
cannot be very powerfiil, smce, according to Fabbroni, the 
free alcohol may be immediately separated, by saturating the 
vinous fluid with subcarbonate of potass ; and, as I have al- 
ready stated, the genuine poisonous alcohoU^ihe " specific 
evil,^^ may be readily separated, in the manner adopted by 
Gay Lusac, in defiance of all these "prophylactic energies of 
combination^^ But for this, we should not possess the invalu- 
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able tables of Mr. Brande. You sav, " it appeared in evi- 
dence, not to be refuted, that distilled liquors, used in any 
Quantity, are always an injurious beverage to persons %n 
nealthJ' You will not suppose me to be less opposed to dis- 
tilled liquors than you are yourself, when I state, that such is 
not the general tenor of the evidence. It is most natural, that 
you should be desirous of making the distinction as broad and 
deep as possible, between distilled and fermented liquors. You 
have radier a loose way of stating certain matters, of which 
the present is an illustration. Cuique in sua arte credendum 
est : upon such an occasion, we resort, of course, to the med- 
ical profession, and what do they commonly testify ? Not that 
^^ distilled liquors used in any quantity are always an injuri- 
ous beverage for men in health ;" but that they are never 
needful for men in health ; that the use of them is the frequent 
cause of disease and death ; and that the entire disuse of them, 
as a drink, would greatly promote the health, morals, and com- 
fort of mankind. I have just now examined more than 
thirteen medical certificates, foreign and domestic, prepared in 
reference to the temperance cause, and, among the number, the 
testimony of seventy-five physicians of Boston, and the evi- 
dence goes no farther than I have stated. Now I ask you, 
may not the same things be said of fermented liquors 7 Are 
they necessary for men in health ? are they not the frequent 
cause of disease and death ? would not the entire disuse of 
them as a drink, greatly promote the health, morals, and com- 
fort of mankind ? Had the general medical testimony proved, 
as you have erroneously stated, that ^^ distilled liquors, used in 
any quantity are always an injurious beverage for men in 
health,^' the dictum would have been assailed, and the cases 
of thousands would have been produced, who have used dis- 
tilled Uquors, with the most . philosophical regularity and 
moderation, and have died at the age of eighty, ninety, or, like 
Dr. Holyoke, even at an hundred years. Among the best 
friends of temperance, there is a very large proportion of pledged 
men, who suppose that distilled spirit may be safely taken in 
great moderation, as an exhilirating beverage, and that such use 
would be perfectly harmless in particular cases; but they 
believe such liquors to be unnecessary for men in health, and 
that they are firequently the causes of disease and death, and 
that their entire disuse would promote the health, morals, and 
comfort of mankind. In other words, there are many thousand 
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philantfaiopic men, who have jomed the temperance society, Sx 
reasons diametrically opposite to those which you profess to 
entertain, and thus we are brought to the consideration of your 
position, ^' that liability to abuse is no just ground for total 
abstinence from any thing reaUy goodJ^ I have said, that 
thousands have joined the temperance society, because th&y 
beUeved the truth to lie in the very reverse of this position. I 
know many highly respectable and venerable men, who have 
told me, that, after a daily employment of brandy, or gin, or rum 
and water, in great moderation, for many years, they fliought the 
pracUce had never been injurious to themselves, and that they 
had no fear it ever would be ; but believed it to be their duty to 
sacrifice the habit, however agreeable and however harmless, as 
they thought, in their own particular cases, for the good of 
mankind. This seems to savor more strongly of the the gos- 
pel and of brotherly love, than the sentiment contained in your 
position.^ 

The prophet of Mecca, though an impostor, was a sagacious 
man, and wbdom maybe gathered fix>m the Koran:. The 
words, already quoted, deserve to be repeated here ; — ^^ they 
unll asJc thee concerning wine and lots ; answer in bothy there 
is great sin, and also some things of use unto men; but their 
sinfulness is greater than their i«e."^ Total abstinence 
fiom wine was therefore enjoined, on account of its liability 
to abuse, though containing "«ome things of use unto manf^ 
and, whatever opinion you may entertain upon this subject, a 
great liability to frequent, and flagrant, and general abuse, 
" is ju>st ground for total abstinence " fiom any thing, which 
is good, in the sense in which wine is good. No man, in his 
senses, would think proper to abstain fiom reading his Bible, be- 
cause it was frequently misinterpreted, and its real drift and 
design distorted, even in relation to the use of wines, to suit the 
views of those, who have the courage to ransack God's armory 
for weapons to be employed on the side of Baal. Yet the 
Bible, as you and I well know, is liable to this species of abuse. 
Many of the bounties of God's providence are liable to be 
abused. The glutton, who eats until he can eat no longer, 
undoubtedly abuses that which is good. Will this Uabihty to 
abuse be just ground for total abstinence bom those good things, 
which God has given for the food of man ? Such a question 

«ICw. 8. 18. «* gale»g Koran, I. 219. 
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18 not entitled to a grave reply. It is very coimn<xi, for such 
matters, gluttonously eaten, to render their consumers stupid and 
comatose ; but you have probably never known a case, in which 
a man, driven to madness by such a course, either committed 
suicide, or murdered hb wife and children. 

You ^^ object to destroying the simplicity of the obligation, 
wider which we have hitherto acted together toith harmony 
and success" To this I reply, — a comprehensive pledge is the 
only simple and intelligible pledge ; and our success wcAild not 
be comoiensurate with our labors, if it reached no farther than 
to the abolition of distilled spirits, and not to the removal of 
mtemperance, which must surely remain, while the means re- 
main. In corroboration of your opinion, you quote from the 
address of Elisha Bartlett, M. D., of Lowell : that gentleman is 
pleased to say, 

''The evils resulting from the use of distilled drinks differ 
both in kind and degree from those occasioned by any other 
inebriating or stimulating substance in nature. They stand in 
their enormity alone and unapproachable. This manifest and 
indisputable difference between the efiects of alcohol on the 
one hand, and the exhilarating substances which have been 
enumerated, on the other, points out at once the necessary 
difference in the proper methods of removing their respective 
and appropriate ills. In the one case I allude to wine, beer, 
cider, opium, tobacco, tea, coffee, and other similar articles.'! — 

P' 5^' * # * * * 

''If, by identifying our opposition to the use of distilled 
liquors with opposition to all violations of the laws of Tem<- 
perance, the former can be made more speedily and entirely 
successful, then I have nothing to say. But, if the distinction 
which I insist upon is correct, this merging of opposition to 
alcohol in general opposition to all stimulating and mebriating 
substances is impracticable, and cannot be made without en- 
dangering or retarding the success of the Temperance Cause. 
It seems to me that among the friends of this great moral, 
social, civil, and national interest, there should be unity of 
design, singleness of purpose, harmony of operation. 

" Until, then, the use of trtn^, or beer, or tobacco, or tea, leads 
to the results produced by alcohol, they cannot properly be op- 
posed on precisely the same grounds, nor with precisely the same 
weapons. And that these articles do not produce the same evils, 
seems to me abundantly evident." — p. 81. 

Upon these labors you are pleased to bestow the epithets 
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sdcceUent and discriminating. It is not easy lo find any jus- 
tification for such applause. The distinction has been most 
cleaily and sufficiency drawn, between stimulating and ex- 
hilarating materials, on the one hand, and intoxicating materials 
on the other. . Mania a poiu, suicide^ the murder of wives and 
chUdreny and all that horrible train cxf evils, which have been 
shown to proceed from aU sorts of intoxicating materials, in 
every comer of the world, have never been produced by the 
employment of tea or cofiee, however injurious the extravagant 
use of tea and cofifee may have been to the nervous system. It 
is not intended to identify '^ our opposition to the use of distilled 
Uqiiors with opposition to the use of aU violations of the , laws 
01 temperance." Temperance, as a wcnrd, is abundantly 
compr^iensive. Paul reasoned of iemperancey and Felix trem- 
bled ; but the temperance, of which tne apostle reasoned, we 
are told, by learned commentators, was a very di^rent affidr. 
The temperance society has no relation to that intemperate use 
of wealth, which has often given occasion for the enactment of 
sumptuary laws. It has no relation to intemperate eatmg. 
The temperance society is organized for the suppression of 
drunkenness. Nothing can be more true, than that, '^ among 
the friends of this great morale social, civil, and national in^ 
terest, there shotdd be unity of design, singleness of purpose, 
and harmony of operation/^ But wherein consist unity of 
design and singleness of purpose? Surely, as we apprehend, 
in the concentration of our powers, as an association, for the re- 
moval of drunkenness, and not for the removal of one only, of 
several notorious causes of drunkenness. If we were contend- 
ing against an army, composed of infantry, artillery, and cavalry, 
we should scarcely be justified, in asserting, that singleness of 
purpose and unity of action consisted in confining our belliger- 
ent efibrts to the extermination of one only of these three. 
And what is harmony 7 Does it consist in a surrender of 
opinion, by such an overwhelming majority, as existed in our 
late convention, to a minority so exceedingly small ? On the 
contrary, for the sake of harmony, it would seem to be a more 
gracefiil course f(»r such a minority to be silent, rather than resort 
to such measures, as you, my dear sir, have thought proper to 
adopt. 

In the opinion of this writer, whose sentiments have received 
your fiill endorsement, it is proper for us to wait, until vnne, 
beer, he, ^^ lead to the same results, produced by aleohd,^^ 
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before we include them in our pledge. This distincUon be- 
tween toiney beevy and cider, an the one hand, and alcohol oa 
the other, in the present state of chemical knowledge, and es- 
pecially, when it is so well understood that a great amount of 
distilled alcohol is added to all ordinary wine, is obviously 
without any foundation whatever. Enough already has been 
said upon this point But, suppose, by reason of that employ- 
ment of distilled spirit, which still continues, beer, wine, and 
cider, being less in demand, did not lead to the ^^ same evils, ^ 
at present, as distilled spirits are known to produce ; yet, as I 
have already endeavored to prove, the introduction and general 
use of such inebriants would be an inevitable consequence of 
an entire abandonment of ardent spirits alone. Now, if I have 
shown already, in part, and shall be able to show more fiilly 
presently, that the use of wine, beer, and cider, will lead to the 
^^ same evils, ^ that arise fix>m the use of distilled spirits, what is 
the part of wisdom 7 To wait for such a probable occurrence 
before we provide against it 7 Shall we suffer this Proteus to 
assume another, and another, hideous shape 7 Shall we take 
the trouble of instituting just as many reformati(His, as there are 
intoxicating drinks 7 Or shall we make our lines at once co- 
extensive with those of our adversary 7 In case of sudden and 
violent contusion, a prudent physician will employ his lancet 
immediately : would it be wise to wait for fever and mortifica- 
tion to supervene before he gives reUef 7 But I propose to show, 
not only that fermented driiaks will produce the " same evils^^ 
that have arisen fW>m the use of distilled Uquors, if the latter 
should become abolished ; but that they have ever produced the 
^' same evils,'^ even during that long period, in which distilled 
liquors have home a tremendous part m the great woric of de- 
struction, and that they produce the " same evils " now. 

What then is intended by the " same evils ?" I do not pre- 
tend, that the physicial effects of brandy, gin, rum, wine, beer, 
and cider, upon the constitution are not different. Their phys- 
ical effects are various, also, in various temperaments, and in the 
same temperament, according to the existing condition of the 
digestive organs. The malic acid, in cider, ^ill no doubt pro- 
duce a different effect fix>m the tartaric acid in wine; and 
neither of these will probably act upon the system, with or 
without the logwood, alum, lead, whiskey, &c., so often abound- 
ing in the latter, precisely in the same manner, as malt liquor 
is known to act. Of this last mentioned beverage, that. which 
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€(mta]n5 cfaeny laurel, henbane, slacked lime, and tobacco, will 
not be very likely to produce exactly the same efiect as that, 
which contains deadly nightshade, green copperas, cocculus 
indicus, and opium. If you suppose I mean to tnfle with a 
serious subject, suspend that opinion, I entreat you, till I have 
done. 

The moral, civil, domestic, and national evils of all mtoxica- 
ting liquors, have been the same in every age ; and, if distilled 
spirits have taken the lead, for many years, in the production 
of poverty and crime, disease and death, the causes are perfect- 
ly intelligible : — they produce a speedier drunkenness, a readier 
egress from the world and its present anxieties, a more immedi- 
ate oblivion ; they are cheaper ; they are presented in every 
variety of form, and at every comer. This is quite enough to 
accouiit for the prime agency of distilled liquor in the produc- 
tion of broken hopes; broken hearts, and broken constitutions. 

It is twelve years since Mr. Henderson published, in London, 
his very valuable work on wines. He had, of course, no refer- 
ence to the temperance reform. It was his object to give a 
faithiiil account of ancient and modem wines. In his four- 
teenth chapter, he treats of the dietetic and medical properties 
of wine. For some account of the wine dmnkenness of Rome, 
Greece, and Judea, I will refer you to the appendix ; ^ but, as 
the work of Henderson is rare, and the authonty in high repute, 
I will introduce here a few of his remarks. " Although, when 
dmnk without restraint, wine can only be considered * a delight- 
ful poison,' as the Persians, who know it chiefly by its abuse, 
have appropriately termed it, yet, like other poisons, when 
administered with judgment and discretion, it is capable of pro- 
ducing the most beneficial effects. Even in this light it is to 
be viewed rather as a medicine, than as a beverage, adapted to 
common use ; for a person in sound health can require no such 
excitement of his frame; and, by frequentiy inducing this 
state of preternatural strength, he must, sooner or later, exhaust 
the vital powers." ^ Again : " When introduced into the 
stomach, vinous liquors may be considered as acting in two 
ways, either by their chemical affinities, as they become mixed 
with the food, or by their stimulant operation on the nervous 
and muscular systems. Now there is every reason to believe, 
that, in the former point of view, they will not assist the diges- 

^ Appendix, A, B, and F. ^ p. 349. 
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tioii o[ pioper nutriment, in a healthy subject, but will have a 
directly contrary effect, especially if they contain much spint 
or acid. If they undergo decomposition, a portion of the 
sacharine and mucilaginous, matter may pedbaps enter into the 
Ibnnation of chyme; and a smaU quantity of the alcohol may 
be taken up by the absorbents ; but this principle constitutes 
no part of the blood, and cannot therefore remain in the sys- 
tem. The neutral salts will, of course, exert their specific 
actions on the aliqientary canal, or they may enter into partial 
combination with the food. In weak stomachs, however, where 
the muscular action is slow, even the purest wine is apt to 
generate a deleterious acidity, and the stimulant powers of the 
alcohol, which, in persons of sounder habit, are sufficient to 
overcome its antisejptic quality, are completely lost." ^ I pray 
you to compare this passage with that, in the address of the 
Council, which you say is '^ so goody" and which is, in the 
cc»nmon phrase, too good to be true. I will set before you one 
other passage from Henderson. ^^The unalloyed joys are 
confined to a few, and, though lively, are fleeting and unsubstan- 
tial in their nature, while the sorrows are real and permanent, 
and generally become the p(Mtion of its most ardent votaries. 
They revel for a time in feverish gayety ; but the period at 
length arrives, when the dream of happmess dissolves, and they 
awake to melancholy and despair. Doomed, for the remainder 
of their days, to endure the anguish of remorse and irremediable 
disease, they discover, when it is too late, that they have drained 
the cup of fabe pleasure to its bitterest dregs. If they should 
happily escape the more fomidable bodily Uls, which follow in 
the train of intemperance, they never fail to exp^ence its 
baneful mfluence on the mind. Perception is blunted ; imag- 
ination decays ; the memory and judgment are enfeebled ; the 
temper becomes irritable and gloomy ; and a degree of moral 
callousness is superindixed which steels the heart against all 
ike tender feelings and refined sympathies of our nature. 
Moreover, as every firesh debauch occasions a temporary aber- 
ration of intellect, it often happens, especially when a disposition 
to insanity pre-exists, that reason is shaken fiom her seat for 
ever. But, dreadfiil as thb calamity appears in all its forms, it 
is perhap an enviable fate, compared to the lot of those vic- 
tims of imprudence, who retain the full consciousness of their 
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own enois. To them premature death is the least of the evils^ 
which they inflict upon themselves. Such are the deplorable 
effects of the abuse of wine, from which all the exhortations 
of the moralist and all the care of the legislator have been 
insufficient to preserve mankind. Even philosophers them- 
selves have not been able to resist its allurements ; but forgetting, 
in their social hours, the salutary rule, that, to forbear is to 
enjoy, have too often obscured their genius, and stained their 
reputation by habitual inebriety. Whole nations have been 
addicted to diis destructive vice." ^ Such are the opinions 
of this able, scientific, and philosophical writer ; and it may not 
be amiss to place your own words in close juxtaposition : " we 
beg to be understood, that we are not advocates for the habit 
of drinking wine, but for the liberty of doing so,^^ Substitute 
tlie word rum or brandy, my reverend friend, for wine, and 
every toper in the countiy will say the same thing. But you 
are sincere. I have no doubt of it. Still the difficulty lies in 
a nutshell, — wine is a mocker, and, in the spirit of Mr. Hender- 
son's remarks, no human power, moral or legislative, has ever 
been able to restrain its use, within the limits of moderation, 
when it is employed at all. Some will escape, but the majority 
will suffer. It is a mocker, and, upon no occasion, do we 
believe the apostolic injunction to be more applicable, not les^ 
to the reverend and the grave, than to the mere man of the 
world, — take heed while ye stand, lest ye fall. You will bear 
in mind, that in all these quotations, Mr. Henderson is writing 
only of wine. 

To show you the extreme absurdity of that theory, which 
contemplates wine as one thing, and alcohol as another, I offer 
an additional extract from Henderson. " It is almost superflu- 
ous to remark, that, as the stimulant power of wine generally 
corresponds to the quantity of alcohol which enters into its 
composition, so this power must be greatly increased in those 
wines, which contain a large proportion of adventitious and 
imperfectly combined spirit. The ancients, as we have seen, 
seldom ventured to indulge in pure (unmixed) wine, and even 
condemned (theoretically)^ the free use of it, when tempered 
with only an equal measure of water. What then would they 
have said, had they witnessed the taste of modem times, and 
of this nation in particular, which, not content with the most 
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potent vintages, that can be extracted from the grape, seeks to 
give them a fictitious strength, by the further addition of alco' 
holl That wines ^ thus compounded, are rendered doubly 
injurious to the constitution, is very certain, for the habitual use 
oi them must be manifesUy equivalent to the habitual use of 
ardent spirits^ or rather to the use of spirit and wine together. 
Many would doubtless be appalled at the thought of draming 
a whole quart of pure brandy , who feel no reluctance to swal- 
low an equal quantity of spirit disguised with i^'ne." * The 
same opinions may be found on the pages of another dis- 
tinguished writer.^^ 

You may not be less inclined to listen to the of^nions of a 
very celebrated French physician, who formed his estimates of 
the effects of wine in his own country ; and, for this purpose, 
as the extract is of some length, I will refer you to the Appen- 
dix.^ For an account of the effects of malt liquors, and their 
Adulterations, I beg leave to refer you generally to the Anatomy 
of Drunkenness, by Dr. McNish. I offer only a brief extract 
here. " They act," says he, " in two ways upon the body, — 
partly by the alcohol, and partly by the narcotic principle. 
Persons, addicted to malt liquors, increase enormously in bulk ; 
they become loaded with fat ; the chin gets double or triple ; 
and the whole face bloated and stupid. Their circulation is 
clogged. The pulse feels like a cord, and is foil and laboring, 
but not quick. During sleep, the breathing is stertorous. 
Every thing indicates an excess of blood, and when a pound or 
two is taken away, immense relief is obtained. In seven cases 
out of ten, malt liquor drunkards die of apoplexy or palsy. 
If they escape thb, swelled liver or dropsy carries them off. 
The effects of malt liquors on the body, if not so immediately 
rapid as those of ardent spirits, are more stupefying, more last- 
ing, and less easily removed. Both wine and malt liquors have a 
greater tendency to swell the body than ardent spirits. They form 
blood with greater rapidity. The most dreadful effects upon the 
whole, are brought on by ardent spirits, but drunkenness fix)m 
malt liquors is most speedily fatal. The fonner break down the 
body by degrees ; the latter operate by some instantaneous apo- 
plexy or rapid inflammation." For a statement of the im- 
mense amount of adulterations in these liquors, you can turn 

^ p. 851. ^^ Dr. Maccnlloch's Remarks on the Art of making Wine, p. 148. 
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to Accum's Trieadse, and to Mr. Mowlnray's testiinony.^ ' Ale 
IS the special curse of England. • A writer in the Preston Ad- 
vocate, No. 8, writes thus ; " I give it as my deliberate opinion, 
that, talcing the whole country, two thirds at least of the 
drunkenness proceeds from fermented and not from distilled 
Kquors" 

The celebrated chemist, Paracelsus, drank no ordmary bever- 
age but water, till he attained the age of twenty-five. He then 
became a wine drinker, and seems to have been afflicted with 
a species of mania a potu.^ 

The preceding remark, in regard to the firee use of ale in 
England, readily explains the frequently repeated declaration of 
Mr. Buckingham, and other friends of the temperance cause in 
that country, that the American theory of total abstinence from 
ardent spirit alone would be entirely inadequate there. Con- 
template the catalogue of criminal offences in that country ; 
consider the vast amount of them all, occasioned by drunken- 
ness ; assume the estimate of the Preston Advocate to be true, 
that two thirds of all that drunkenness are produced by fer- 
mented liquors, throughout the kingdom; and tell me, my 
reverend mend, if it be needful to press this argument any 
farther? Nothing is required here for the production of 
a similar condition of things, but a similar demand for that 
" beastly beverage," as Dr. Franklin calls it. The gradual 
abandonment of distilled liquors will bring along, pari passu, 
an increasing demand for other inebriants, with all their 
adulterations and all their horrible effects. Our cities are 
already competing with certain inland towns, in the cham- 
pagne trade, and New York is not likely to engross entirely 
to herself the lucrative commerce, in the multifarious decoctions 
of logwood, &c. However pure a portion of the national stock 
may be, it must all be an alcoholic, intoxicating drink, and a 
vast amount must inevitably be adulterated, and poisonous, not 
simply because it is alcoholic, but because, in the absence of 
distilled liquor, the resolute demand of the poorer classes, for a 
cheap instrument of drunkenness, will assuredly be enforced ; and 
thus the cupidity of the unprincipled vintner will lead him to 
satisfy this demand, by supplying a vile compound, which 
will, no doubt, possess the desirable property of stealmg away 
the consumer's brains. 1 am not able therefore to perceive, 
that the simplicity of the temperance pledge is impaired, by a 

^ Appendix, H. ^ Appendix, I. 
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comprehension therein of all intoxicating liquors, if our object 
be the removal of intemperance. 

You say of fermented liquors, " their production, throvgh a 
process of God^s own working, fermentation, does really 
seem to give tis a hint, that he designed them, under certain 
ciramistances, for the refreshment of his creatures. But we 
do not attach much importance to this consideration.^^ I hope 
you do not, my dear sir. Alcohol is the product of decay and 
decomposition ; it arises out of the wreck of organized matter. 
Fermentation is the process. Now this is not more a process of 
God's own working than any other chemical process of nature. 
I should deem it quite as logical to assert, that a providential 
hint seemed to be given us, that the effluvium of carrion was 
designed, under certain circumstances, for our refreshment, be- 
cause the process of corruption was a process of God's own 
working. There is certainly in man a natural aversion to both, 
and the latter would not probably be more dangerous, in its effects 
upon the great mass of mankind. When I contemplate this 
grand engine of human misery, in its beginning and end, in its 
cause and effect ; — when I behold it rising out of destruction, 
and bringing destruction upon the bodies and souls of millions, 
it seems rather to contain the very principle of death, than to 
be designed for the refireshment of man. 

It was not without surprise, that I perused the following pas- 
sage in your performance. ^'All we ask is the liberty of do- 
ing as we think, touching this subject matter, and leaving all 
others the freedom to abstain from as many articles as they 
please, without demur on our part. And we think this posi- 
tion ought to satisfy all, who are interested in the question 
one way or the other. ^^ Surely nothing can be more reasonable. 
And if this be the limit of your desires, it is very difficult to find 
a substantial reason for the entire devotion of thirty pages of 
the Christian Examiner to express this welcome opinion. Have 
you not entirely misapprehended the spirit of the convention 
and of the resolutions, which found such almost universal favor 
in that body ? The resolution, which appears to have been 
the most obnoxious to yourself, amounted to no more than a 
recommendation to the friends of temperance to abstain from 
all intoxicating drinks. In its original shape, as offered by the 
mover, it was not a recommendation, but a declaration that " it 
is the duty,^^ &c. The mover was, himself, adverse to the 
resolution, which he had a strong confidence the convention 
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would reject. He was one of the minority of four, who voted 
against it. Now, for the sake of leaving to all men that " lib- 
erty " which' you claim, the resolution was so varied, as to go 
forth as a recommendation, and not as an injunction of absolute 
duty. It is not easy to imagme, in what manner, by this 
or any other act of die convention, your " liberty " is likely 
to be abridged, or the liberty of any man. 

We now come to your second objection to the extension of 
the pledge. 

" We object again to the extension of the pledge to fermented 
liquors, because it assumes a false principle. On this subject 
we will take the broadest ground of opposition to those advo- 
cates of temperance with whom we are at issue. We believe 
that every human appetite, faculty, and sense was made by our 
Creator to be an instrument of enjoyment. And it is his will 
that each of these should yield us the utmost pleasure which it 
is capable of affording. This is found in abstinence from things 
hurtful, and strict temperance in all things." — p. 85. 

The arguments, which I have produced, to show that fer- 
mented liquors are not needful to men in health, and positively 
hurtful to very many, can be multiplied to a very great 
extent. This being clearly proved, to my apprehension it 
is our duty to abstain therefore for the very reason you 
adduce, namely, that we may enjoy the bounties of Heaven 
as we ought, which enjoyment is incompatible with any use of 
things hurtful; and, in this argument, I assume, that it is the 
duty of every man, to act with reference, not singly to his own 
" individuality," his own particular case, and personal comfort, 
but to the common weal. And herewith I connect another 
argument in favor of extending the pledge to the limit of all 
intoxicating materials as articles of luxury. " A drunlcard," 
says Dr. McNish, " is rarely able to recall the particular cir- 
cumstances that made him so. The vice creeps upon him 
insensibly, and he is involved in its fetters before he is aware." 
Of all that intemperance, which is converted into habitual 
drunkenness on distilled spirits, a large portion is originally pro- 
duced upon fermented liquors. I ask the members of the 
council of the Massachusetts Temperance Society, if they 
have no knowledge of any such examples ? I ask those gen- 
tlemen to review their collegiate career, and to say, if they 
know no living examples of individuals, who are now filling 
respectable stations, who were once active members of college 
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" PIG-CLUBS," €0 nomine, and who have great reason to bless Grod, 
that they are not confirmed drunkards ? Do they remember 
none of their academic associates, who commenced their career 
on that vile wine, sold in the purlieus of the university, who 
have been less fortunate, and who are either living drunkards, 
(HT tenants of the drunkajpd's grave ? These questions will not 
receive an answer in the negative. 

If wine, ale, and cider were perfectly harmless in themselves, 
they are, nevertheless, exceedingly pernicious, in their relation 
to die more fiery beverage, and its use. There are many, for 
whom a security against intemperance would have been effectu- 
ally provided, in their strong natural dislike of distilled liquors ; 
but who have become either accustomed to their employment, 
aiter having vitiated their appetites, by the use of fermented 
liquors ; or who resort to ardent spirits, as a restorative, in a 
debilitated state of the stomach, when fermented liquors have 
lost their tonic and stimulating power. I have carefully ob- 
served the progress of certain young men, in this particular 
respect ; and I have, among my memoranda, the record of 
several deplorable illustrations of these truths. I have seen 
young men, who had a profound contempt for their co-ordinates, 
who got drunk with rum, — I have seen these young men, pal- 
pably tipsy upon champagne, night after night, in fashionable 
saloons. Lest this also should seem apocryphal to yourself and 
other gentlemen of the same persuasion, let me give you 
an authority to show that such thmgs are not improbable. 
" Drunkenness from wines closely resembles that from ardent 
wirits. It is equally airy and volatile^ more especially, if the 
Ught wines, such as champagne, claret, chamhertin, or 
volnay he drunk. On the former, a person may get tipsy 
several times of a night J^ ^ Several of these young gentle- 
men were my own class-mates at school and at the university. 
They commenced their career with the fairest prospects. But 
they became drunkards at last ; descending, as they grew poor- 
er, and poorer, to cheaper and still cheaper inebriants, to wine 
of the poorest kind, to brandy, to gm, to rum. Of these un- 
happy victims some still live ; I occasionally meet them, the 
walking corpses of what they were : others lie, in their brown 
hair, in the drunkard's grave. One has broken a father's heart ; 
another, having stripped a widowed mother of her humble 

' ^ McNish'a Anat., p. 45. 
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possesikmSy has left her to win her bread in her old age, sdngle- 
banded and' alone. Some of these miserable victinis have 
taken their first lessons in intemperance, at the sumptuous tables 
of their fathers, upon wines sufficiently far-fetched and dearly 
bought. 

I now present another fi:agment of your labors. 

^< There is a manifestation of bad taste and bad temper, 
which is working offence, opposition, discord, and all manner 
of evils. Many are disgusted by the slang which some of the 
advocates of temperance deem it fit to utter in its behalf ; 
many more are driven from us by what they call a persecuting 
spirit, though it is in fact the eflfect of indiscreet zeal. It has 
been our misfortune to hear some lectures on this subject, 
which were so utterly abominable that no Christian people 
ought to listen to them. With some .sprinklings of bitter in- 
vective to season it withal, the main body of the discourse con- 
sisted of a tissue of coarse and brutal gibes, as if, forsooth, the 
utter ruin of a fellow creature, — body, estate, and soul, — ^were 
an exceedingly good joke ! There has been somewhat too much 
of this. We remember with what pain and disquiet we once 
witnessed the desecration of a church by an address which was 
nothing else than a shameful and long-spun parody of a Scrip- 
ture story, in which ^ one David Coldwaterman,' figured in a 
vigorous campaign, ending in complete victory over an omin- 
ous raw head and bloody bones of a giant, who bore the caco- 
phonous appellation of ^ Rum-bacchus. ' Such matter, which is 
nothing else than a new revelation of vulgarity ajid slang, is 
enough to throw discredit on any cause." — p. 91. 

I have heard the address, to which you refer, alluded to be- 
fore. I am told it was delivered by a very young man. You 
must remember, my dear sir, that you were once a young man 
yourself, and that your style was not always perhaps so highly 
polished as it is at present. Even now, my Christian brother, 
there may be some slight question, if the following passages from 
your own performance are perfect specimens of taste and refine- 
ment. 

" ^ What are you about there? These are not the creatures 
that did the mischief among the poultry! The rabbits and squir- 
rels did it; hunt them down, and let alone the foxes.' So the 
chase after rabbits and squirrels grew hot and eager, but with 
indifferent success, the apparatus not being fit for that sort of 
game. Meanwhile the foxes, having a free run, began to take 
courage and increase and multiply according to their wont. The 
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hunters, being discouraged, for the most part gave over aiid 
turned back ; the foremost still press on to see what will come 
of it. We submit to them, however, when we can obtain a 
hearing, whether they had not better kill off the foxes first, as 
originally proposed by the society, that we may know distinctly 
what kind of creatures have been carrying off our chickens." — 
p. 99. 

**We deny that men will become temperate any more because 
Mr. Such-a-one knocks his cask of Madeira in the head. Jon- 
Hthan does not drink gin because Jotham drinks champagne or 
Madeira, but because he, the said Jonathan, loves gin." — p. 96. 

The words of Horace were full of a profitable meamng, my 
dear sir. 

mntato nomine, de te 
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You say " the spirit of denunciation alienates many from the 
cause.^^ To this I readily'kssent. The drunkard is fi^quently 
an object of pity ; infinitely more so than the cold, calculating 
rumseller, who spreads his snare at the comers of our streets, 
tempting the poor weary laborer with the drunkard's draught, 
and winning away his little children's bread. Drunkenness has 
also been accounted by medical men, in some instances, an 
hereditary vice. ^ I have conversed very fireely and fi*equently, 
in a spirit of kindness, with drunkards, during their intervals of 
sobriety, and when their evil genius had, for a time, surrendered 
all its mfiuence ; and I have discovered, in many, every indica- 
tion of deep repentance, and a strong desire to subdue this 
horrible propensity. I doubt not, that it is our duty to ap- 
proach such men, through the avenues of the 'heart not less 
than of the understanding. 

In relation to the old societies, I believe it to be proper, in 
no way to interfere with their rights and privileges. New 
societies should generally be formed independently. The plan 
of engrafting the new upon the old has often proved as 
abortive as an attempt to engraft the peach upon the cedar. 
The old societies have done much good ; and, if their members 
are unwilling to join the new societies, they are assuredly en- 
titled to our affectionate respect. The reformation may be 
compared to a flight of stairs. The members of these old 
societies have placed their feet firmly and gracefully upon the 

^ Appendix, J. 



lawyer Mp, t^hil^ &ef meifub^ihs: 6^ th^ heW ^enbieti^ hiiy^ gott^* 
ta tbe u|)pef landing. Yott^ apfnrehensions df " d et»t7 war " be^ 
tweeft the old and new societies, my worthy fineod, are gi^tui-^ 
tons altogether. I have sleeti nbthmg so much like a speck of 
war, sifice the happy t(^rmination of our diflteulties with France, 
a^ yoor own discharge of small arms in the Christiaii Ex- 
aminer. But, ate the Cartridges have all exploded harmlesisly, 
and the smoke is rapidly pacing awiiy, I have no* fears of a 
war. 

You next undertake t6 eiCattiine the ^giliment erf ea^ediencj/ / 
and here, it appears tt> me, your success is least of all coni- 
mensurate with your s^ealou<) exertions^. In thi* portio» of youf 
\2Ay013 you seem to be not a little excited, and lifldeed somewhat 
atigry. *^ Ginng up all pretence to prindpU in ^isf matter, 
and acting from a coarse expediency, they have rioi yet given 
up their intolerance/^ This surely is extrac^dinary language ; 
but it is so inoffensive, in comparison with some other speci- 
mens, to which I shall presently refer, that I pass it by. You 
commence, by quoting a passage frorti the address df the Coun* 
cil. We should indeed be *' in danget of the Council/^ if 
this document should be permitted to go forth> ad die deliberate 
expression of the sentiments of titose gentlemen, who compose 
that body, and especially of its presidmg officer. I have givett 
you a history of the cmgin of this report ; and I distmctly 
challenge a contradiction of my statement from arty member of* 
the Council. The following questions are propounded by the 
gentleman, who wrote the address. 

^'Is it, not probable, but is it not impossible, fbat any drunk* 
ard, awakened to a sense of his whole danger^ of the poverty, 
the disease, and the disgrace he Was bringing upon himself^and 
his family, could, for a moment, suspenjd' his decision upOn the 
question, whether another man Would give tkp drinking wilier, 
or forego a questionable or evert any the mOst vicious habit ? 
The very supposition is ab^rd on the ftice of itt Who, that 
has a sense of virtue, would look round for a pi^iccr for which to 
practise it? What has my virtue to gain or to lose from all else 
in the whole universe? B^y what tenure cdn I hold it, but by 
the still small voice withiki me,, which i» more than the- echo of 
that which speaks from- heaven?'^ — ^p. 94. 

I have seldom encoftfftered a more ext^jBiordlnciry ma^ df in- 
terrogative nonsense, Compressed in the C(»npai^ of a nutshell, 
ihafi is exhibited k the preceding quocatc^ It k precisely 
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that, which might he expected from one, puffed up by that mola, 
that false conception oi the bram, his own " moral power," 
and who was so absorbed by a regard for his own " individual- 
ity" that he could give little gratuitous consideration to the 
concerns of his fellow men. Now if " my virtue," and " the 
stitt small voice within me" and " my moral power" be an in- 
adequate security for the faithful and honest discharge of my 
duty, when entrusted by an honorable body, to do a par- 
ticular act, how shall they suffice for the moral govern- 
ment of a poor, infatuated drunkard ! This vain confidence 
in one's moral power was the cause of Peter's fall. Those 
men, upon whom, bom my own experience through life, 
1 should be most ready to rely, are the very individuals, 
who have the least confidence m this principle, without the 
grace and the power of God. In the preceding extract, the 
case is supposed of a '^ drunkard awakened to a sense of his 
whole danger, of the poverty, disease, and the disgrace he 
was bringing upon himself arid his family ;" and it is asked if 
his virtue, and the still small voice unthin him, be not sufficient, 
without the example of other men, and if it be needful, that his 
neighbor should give up his wine, to induce him to give up his 
ardent spirit ? The moral pathology of drunkenness teaches 
us, that this vice, in very many subjects, is a continuous al- 
ternation of sin and repentance. I know drunkards, who are, 
for the time being, thoroughly " awakened to a sense of their 
whole danger," fee, whose intervals of sobriety are periods of the 
bitterest remorse. These men, nevertheless, cannot believe in 
the necessity of total abstinence even from distilled spirit. 
They perceive no good reason why they may not rest upon 
their m>oral power, and intrench themselves in the strong hold 
of their virtus, and listen attentively to the still smaU voice. 
They resolve, that they will drink in moderation for the rest of 
their lives. They part from their wives, in the mornbg, ex- 
changing the most positive promises, for entreaties and tears ; — 
and they come home drunk at night. The succeeding day is 
again a period of repentance, and so forward toti^s quoties, to 
the end perhaps of the chapter of life. Possibly, one of these 
individuals has a humane neighbor, who urges him to sign the 
pledge of abstinence bom distilled spirit. And pray do you 
not drink wme? He replies, — ^I do occasionally. — ^And is 
there not alcohol in that wine ? — I presume there is. — And do 
you not know some persons, who get drunk upon wine, and 
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bring "povertyy and disease^ and disgrace vpon their fand- 
liesr^ — ^I think I do. Well, then, if you will pledge yourself 
to drink no more alcohol, mixed with grape juice, I will pledge 
myself to drink no more alcohol, mixed wiui water ; in other 
words, if you will relinquish it entirely, so will !.•»— Now there 
is nothing unreasonable in this. If such an agreement be made, 
it is of mutual advantage. There is no more reason in any 
objection to such an arrangement than in the common objections 
to the pledge. It takes away the moral power of a man no 
more than the application of a bit takes away the physical pow- 
er of a wild horse. Indeed it takes away the immoral power, 
and nothing more. The argument, if such a fallacy deserve 
the name, contained in the preceding extract, is predicated 
upon a supposition, that no other means of government are ap- 
plicable to man than the power of virtue and the force of rea- 
son ; and even the poor mfatuated drunkard is required, in a 
lucid interval of sobnety, to spurn the force of common example, 
and to reform, even without the assistance of a pledge ; for 
there are certain gentlemen under the ancient regime, who are 
styled members of the Massachusetts Society, ex curtesia, who 
have never signed a pledge, and who disapprove this principle 
of action. The writer of the preceding extract seems to sup- 
pose, that the rum drinker, who agrees to total abstinence, 
simultaneously with the wine drinker, receives " a price " for 
doing so. This is certainly a very childish remark from a fiill 
grown man. I am surprised, my dear sir, that a person 
of your penetration should not have perceived its absurdity. If 
this matter be to be put upon the footing of bargain and sale, 
who is, in reality, the buyer? The rum drinker surely, 
not less than the wine drinker ; and he receives no more than 
he bestows. But the writer of the address assumes the case 
of a " drunkard awakened,^^ &c. Now this proposition, for a 
mutual surrender of all alcoholic drinks, commonly proceeds 
not fix)m a " drunkard awakened" &c., but from tipplers of 
distilled liquors, who have not arrived at the most degraded 
stages of drunkenness. They know how dearly the wine 
drinker loveth his wine, and they are determined to put his 
self-denial to the test. There are not a few, and more,- 1 am 
persuaded, than I once believed to exist, who are not *' advo- 
cates for the habit of drinking " distilled spirits, " but for the 
liberty of doing so" These men are no more drunkards than 
you and I, my reverend friend. They have ftdl reliance on 
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Hmr moral power. They drink a UuIq brandy, for amu^em^t^ 
or perhaps to fhow, that they ^re not meroWs pf finy tem-r 
pi^r^ce society, and that they are ^ns of ^' liberty/' There 
If finpther class, who are i:^ot dninkarjds, and wbo tak^ a little 
i^m to keep the wind off their stomapbs, or a little brandy to 
help their digestion, or a little gin for the straOjggury* These mdi^ 
viduals have no fixed habits of iqtemperapc^ as yet, apd many 
pf them would be willing to combine with their wine-drinking 
neighbors, for the ibrmatbn of a total abstinence society. Thp 
origin of ^uch a society might be pothing better, in some 
ii^pces, than a spirit of competition or bravado ; but it would 
pompel both parties to make a &ir experiment of pure water ; 
and as, m the words of Goldsmith. ^^ those who came to laugh, 
remained to pray," many, who had entered into such a combi<- 
nation, and signed the pledge, without much serious reflection, 
might become the most earnest advocates of the temperance 
cause. When higher and holier motives are inapplicable to 
the subject in hand, ^uch humble 9uecedanea may be lawiiiUy 
employed. Such was the opinion of Archnleacon Paley, when 
writing on this interesting subject.^ 

Your own remarks upon this point, do not seem to weaken 
the force of this argument of expediency. Man is an imitative 
creature. When he beholds a convivial circle indulging in 
some costly mebriant, he is led, by the force of example, to do the 
very same thing, to the extent of his ability. He will laugh 
you to scorn, philosophically withal, if you assure him, that 
the effects of your mebriant and his are entirely different ; and 
he will assure you in return, that he would not exchange an 
afl^tion of the liver for the horrors of the gout. When you 
tell him, that you contend for the liberty and not for the habity 
be will affirm that he contends for no more. Will the wine 
drinker aver that he is in no wise responsible fi^r this effect of 
bia example / I beg yoi^i to peruse the following remarks of 
Dr. Paley, " To these consequences of drunkenness must be 
^ded the peculiar danger and mischief of the example. 
Drunkenness is a social, festive vice, apt, beyond any vice that 
pan be mentioned, to draw in others by the example. The 
drinker collects his circle ; the circlp naturally spreads ; of those, 
who are drawn within it, many become tlie corrupters and cen"* 
tres pf sets and circles of their own ; every one countenancing 
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5Dd perhaps miidatiiig the leat, till m whole mig^bcNiiiood h% 
mtoeii^i Aom die lecmtagkm of « single examphJ^ ^ 

Tba whole of your oi^anieitt presupposes thai;, wUoh I ea^ 
tkfdiy dKiy ,«*<*« profitable distinctipn between distiUed and fer* 
mented Itquoisu J have argued upon this pomt at some lengdi 
ahreadjr* Can you produce m^i, who have drunk wme in 
moderation, through a long life, and who enjoy excellent 
health ? I can produce as fair specimens of men, who have 
done the same thing in relation to distilled liquors, and with 
little or no apparent mischief. Name to me a crime, commit* 
ted under the influence of distilled spirits, and I will flimish a 
like example, perpetrated under the influence of fermented 
liquor^. Murder, incest, adultery, and the whole catalogue are 
at hand, and you shall have your choice of the three learned 
professions, for the selection of the perpetrator. This subject 
is not to be thoroughly studied, in your closet, nor to be 
discussed, tor any profitable purpose, under the influence of 
personal excitement. To the diseases, peculiar to wine drink- 
ers, I have slightly alloded. I refer you to the Appendix for 
some additional particulars.^^ 

You say " the argtment^^ (of eiroediency, and the force of 
example) ^^ assumes that the members of temperance soci^ 
eties are chiefly rich men." Assuredly the argument assumes no 
such thmg. It assumes, that a considerable number of those 
members, who arc rich men^ and some, who are not, bdulge in 
wine; and that an opprobrium is thereby brought upon the 
temperance cause. Your statement, that nine tenths of the 
members of temperance societies are |7oor men, is equaUy erro- 
neous. You appear to have gathered your statistics, without 
much regard to their accuracy. . 

" What, after all" you inquire, " ** the character of wine 
drinking in this country, ahout which such an outcry is 
raised ?" A more important inquiry relates to the fliture : 
what vnU it he hereafter progressively, fiom year to year, as 
the use of ardent spirit becomes less 7 In the replies, which 
you have furnished to your own inquiry, you have displayed a 
remarkable deficiency of correct information. It may be 
reasonably doubted, if your position affiird the very best oppcnr- 
tunity for judging correctly of this matter. This is a subject 
for patient and carefiil investigation, not surely in relation to a 

•• Mor. Philos., Book IV, ch. 2. *'' Appendix, L. 
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smgle city, much less in relation to a single village. It » no 
cause of reproach, that you know very little of these interesting 
&cts ; but it is to be regretted, that you nave written so confidently 
upon a subject, in respect to which you are so manifestly mis- 
taken. ^' There ii a smaU dass of dissipated young men^ 
who herd together and drink costly tvines,'^ For this you 
may safely read, — there is a very large class of dissipated young 
men, middle aged men,*and old men, in our country, who herd 
together, and who do not herd together, and who drink costly 
wines. They are to be found in every city, and in many towns and 
villages. Every wine-selling hotd has its circle, and one of 
the greatest sources of profit to these establishments, is the sale 
of wines. Again, it is a subject of serious and mcreasmg com- 
plaint, that many members of temperance societies, in cities 
and villages, pledged to abstain firom distilled liqucnrs, are be- 
coming wine, beer, and cider drinkers to excess. When you 
say, that the only class, for which the pledge can reasonably be 
extended, ^' are a few intemperate persons,'^ I am surprised at 
such an unphilosophical employment of words. There are very 
many, youthful members, m the immense mass of temperance 
societies, in our country, who have never been intemperate, who 
have never tasted a drop of distiUed spirit, excepting as it is so 
commonly found in wine, and who are now contractmg intemper- 
ate habits upon wme, and other fermented liquors. What com- 
fort such persons will derive bom the perusal of your unfounded 
opinions ! How much consolation will they receive fit)m the 
hardy assertion in the " address" that wine (and of course the 
alcohol, &c., therein) is not a poison ; that it is digested^ and 
subserves the purposes of cuimentation and nutrition! an 
assertion, which I have shown you, upon the highest authority, 
to be preposterous and utterly false. 

^^ In a few instances^ these profligates become heads of fam^ 
iliesy and continue intemperate wine drinkers." Now, sir, 
unless your aversion to apocryphal matters, ceases to disturb 
you, when you yourself are their author, permit me to request 
an alteration as follows, — and I speak bam my own personal 
knowledge of numerous examples : — ^in a multitude of instances, 
these profligates become heads of unhappy families; and, 
while diey continue their intemperate habits upon wine, resort 
also to tomdy and other distilled liquors ; and, having lost 
their peace, and destroyed their good names, and wasted their 
substance, and abused their wives, and neglected their children, 
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for several years, they. have, at length, laid down in their graves 
of infamy. These very men were disposed, in the commence- 
ment of their habits, to exclaim with you, ^^what ii the 
character erf toine drinking in this country, about which such 
an outcry is made / " 
Ypu next observe : 

<^ The next and most numerous class who drink wine are 
among the most estimable of our citizens, — producing a small- 
er proportion of inebriates than any other class of society. 
With them, it is an article of fashion or luxury which custom 
sanctions. It does not appear except at the dinner table, and 
then is used, if at all, very sparingly, and, for the most part, 
apparently without injury." — ^p. 97. 

There is great error in this statement. The most numerous 
class of wine drinkers is not ^' among our most estimable citi- 
zens." Neither is it true, that wine is used ^' at the dinner 
table " only " among our most estimable citizens," with whom 
you say it is " an article of fashion or luxury ^ which custom 
sanctions J^ It is used at balls, routs, supper, and evening par- 
ties of every description, not only by males, but females. 
Nothing can be more absurd or in a more evil taste, than the exhi- 
bition of these groups of young persons, of both sexes, many of 
whom have scarcely ceased to be boys and giris, and who have 
not yet acquired a relish for the whiskey punch-bowl, which is 
sending forth its steams in the anti-room, sipping their cordials 
and champagne ! You say it is taken apparently without in- 
jury. The rule of law, m relation to records, which are not 
apparent, applies not to the effects of wine, non apparentibus 
et non existentibus eadem est lex. The account is occasionally 
supposed to be forgotten, but the trespasser is frequently sum- 
moned to a settlement, long before he dies. 

The consumption of malt liquors has prodigiously increased, 
since the spread of the temperance reform, and beyond the 
ratio of the increase of our population. This fact is undeni- 
able ; it is manifest. The mcreased consumption of wine is 
less observable, but it is nevertheless enormous. Deducting 
exports from imports, the quantity remaining for consumption 
during six years, from 1825 to 1830, both inclusive, did in no 
year reach three millions of gallons : in 1831, it was 3,358,931 
gallons, and, in 1832, it was 5,421,631 gallons. I have not 
seen the account for subsequent years. This wine, the wine 
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of comflMtc^, kr nolorioustf ttoforcei widv arddnt dpiiif^ &» I 
bare previoody stated. 

Such bong the fact, I beg \fAy& to call roor attentioa to tbe 
ptedge TOO ttetre' almadjr sobscribcid. Unless that pledge v&ry 
materially in its character firom the common pledge of total 
abstinence firom ardent spirit, it contain^, not tmly u solenm 
peooyse doI to use it as a beverage, but to discoontenance the 
matte therein,, by aU licwiU and hooombto meiDAsk If foa 
faa?9 tfau9 j^edged youvsetf, 1 solidt your attentid» for one 
iHoment. Common wines^ cannot be preserved, for any consid- 
erable length of time, in a perfect state, without brandy or other 
adscititions alcohol : brandy is notorioasfy added. I nave said 
enough, I presume, upon this point. The trade in the wines of 
oonnDeree eould not be cazned on^ witiiout Are did^^s^ as- 
sistance. All practical vintners and wine bfcrwer^ wiU remove 
my doubt upon youf msidy ia relation to this ikct* Now, upon 
what principle can yoUy or any other man, ^ pl0%ed to discoun** 
tenance the traffic in ardeftt spirit, buy and c^snme any 
articte, not of necesfltey but c/ haury, whoso consomption 
causes the manu&ctoie of Brdtsa spant and die txaffic therein 
to continue ? 

<< We have na tmn-al right^** yocf remark,, **io da that indi* 
rectly, whidt it is wrong to do Hreeth/f^ and, in: this 
connexion, you qoote d» Mowing passage ffom the i^view oS 
Dr. Sprague's Sermoa: 

" It is the province of the temperance reformation, if it can- 
iM>t direetiy preyent the nse of inebriating liquors, to bring 
their empk^enl into merited disrepute f to mingle mortification 
with the mischieToini draught; ^ . « . ^ to satisfy the female 
sipper of champagne^ that woman, who was last at the cross 
and first at the tomb, idlould be found in her appropriate station 
here," &c.— p. lOU 

Upon this point, a single observation may suffice. If I be- 
lieve tiiat my neighbor is becoming a drunkard, and is much 
more alive to the shame than to the sin of his conduct, what 
shall I do ? I desnre to prevent him from being a drunkard. 
But I have no right to do this direcdy. I have no right to enter 
his dwelling, and tie his hands, or take away his strong drink. 
Have I no right to approach him indkectly, by dnswing before 
his eyes a picture of the tfirpitude of dninkenness, and thus 
^ mingk mortification with the mischievous draught V^ 

Let us bring these labors to a close. I pass by your remarks 
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upcm tb» conuminioD. In my o{»nk>n, they have no neces^ 
sary comiexion with the temperance cause. The use of wine 
at the eueharist, is a legitimate sobject for discussion by itself. 
If fermented wine, " conatcraied mcokol" be not essential at 
the communion, let us have it no longer there ; but content omv 
selves with the fruit of the vine, in some simple, umntoxicating 
form, following the command of our Lord Jesus Christ, without 
any restriction or reserration whatever. " In relation to the con- 
troversy upon this point, you observe, " a late writer seriously 
recommends to settle it summ^arily, by giving up the communion 
altogether J' Some thoughtless person, no doubt, who, I trust, 
has repented already of such a rash and improper exinression. 
It has not been my fortune, though I have read much of this 
controversy, to meet with such a sentiment as this, firom any 
quarter. 

And now, my reverend firiend, that we are about to part, per- 
mit me to express my smcere riegret, that you have mdulged 
yourself in any unkind expressions. Your opponents do not 
deserve such treatment firom any quarter whatever ; and it can 
never be offered gracefully fix)m a gentleman of your holy pro- 
fession. Look upon these words, once more : " we were 
astonished and grievedyby the tone of intolerance, nay, inso- 
lence, which prevailed to a great extent, am>ong what we must 
call, by way of distinction, the ultra party/' Of nearly six 
hundred members, only fbur raised their hands, in opposition to 
the sentiments of this " ultra party" Again ; " The cause 
of temperance then and there received a wound, which unll 
not speedily be healed" Once more ; " Many ( ?) memhers" left 
the convention " toith a resolution never more to appear in 
such company" Yet I never entered a more truly respectable 
and honorable body of clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and , 
men of various other professions. And, though last, not least, 
in the catalogue of your unauthorized and unjustifiable remarks, 
" we think it was a crafty and unfair proceeding, to say the 
least, to force thro'ugh the convention, vi et armis, a string of 
New York resolutions, cut from a New York paper," ifc. 
The best possible disposition of these offensive expressions is ' 
to leave them to your sober reflection. Every ingenuous mem- 
ber of the convention will make a suitable allowance for the 
excitement, under which they were written. 

And now, sir, I take my leave, with an expression of a sin- 
cere hope, on your behalf, tliat you may, at some not far distant 
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day, be prevailed upon to subscribe the pledge of total absdr 
nence from all btoxicating liquors, aiul enjoy, as I have done, 
for several years, those advantages * of the cold water system, 
so eminently beneBcial to persons in health, and especially to 
those who are bom with sanguine temperaments, which is the 
fiirtune of us both. 

1 remain. 

Truly and respecfully, yours, 

L. M. SARGENT. 



* See several interestmg letters, from Dr. Potter, Professor SOlinum, Judge 
Darling, Dr. Alcott, Commodore Porter, Hon. Lewis Cass, Hon. Theo. Freling- 
haysen. Rev. Mr. Fowler, and, though last in this enumeration, by no means the 
least important, from the Rev. Dr. Millar, which, as Dr. Edwards remarks, more 
fully expresses Dr. Millar's views than they are expressed in his letter, read in 
the convention. These documents may be found appended to Dr. Edwards' 
valuable letter to the friends of temperance, recently published. 
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A. 

IFrom Pliny^s JVatural Hixtory.Ti 

If we examine closely, we shall find, that there is nothing 
on which more pains are hestowed hj man than on wine ; as 
though Nature had not liberally furnished watery with which 
all other animals are content. We even force our horses to 
drink wine, and we purchase, at the greatest pains and expense, 
a liquor, which deprives man of the use of his reason, renders 
him furious, and is the cause of an infinite variety of crimes. 
It is true, that it is so delicious, that multitudes know no other 
pleasure in life, than that of drinking it. Yea, that we may 
drink the more, we weaken this liquor, by passing it through 
the straining -bag, and we invent other metnods to stimulate our 
thirst. — ^We go so far as to employ poisons; — some persons, 
before drinking, making use of hemlock y that the fear of death 
may compel them to drink ;— others swallow powder of pomice- 
stone, and many other things, which I should blush to name. 
The most prudent facilitate the digestion of vinous crudities y by 
resorting to sweating-rooms, whence they are sometimes car- 
ried forth half dead. Some cannot even wait to reach their 
couches, on first quitting the bath, nor even to put on their tunics ; 
but, naked and panting as they are, rush eagerly upon great 
pitchers, of wine, which they drain to the bottom, as if to exhib- 
it the strength of their stomachs. They next vomit, and drink 
anew, renewing the like career ttuice and three times, as if born 
only to waste wine, and as if man were under obligation to be 
the canal, by which wine should flow back to the earth.— Oih- 
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era borrow from the barbarians most extraordinary exercises; 
to show that they are constituted genuine wine-bibbera, they 
tumble in the mire, where they affect to lay the head over flat 
upon the back, and to display a broad, muscular chest. All 
this they practise without shame, because these violent exerci- 
ses lead them to drink with increased avidity. And now, what 
shall we say to the infamous representations on the drinking 
cups, and vessels for wine, which would seem as though 
drunkenness alone were insufficient to excite men to lewdness! 
Thus they drink, as it were, prostitution; and drunkenness, ye 
gods ! is invited and even bribed with a reward. Some re- 
ceive a certain «um of money, on condition of eating as much 
as they drink ; othera expend in wine what they have obtained 
in games of chance. It is thus the eyes of the husband be- 
come heavy, while those of the wife are wide open, and em- 
ployed at full liberty. It is then the most secret thoughts are 
revealed. — Some, at such times, disclose the disposition of their 
last wills and testaments. — Othera throw out expressions, which, 
in the conmion phrase, they will hereafter be forced to eat: how 
many have perished in consequence of words uttered in a state 
of inebriety; so that it has passed into a proverb, that ^^ trine 
brings truth to Ughi!" Such men, at best, see not the rising 
^un, and thus abridge their lives. Thence arise their paleness, 
their pendulous cheeks, their ulcerated eyes, their trembling 
hands, incapable of holding the full glass, without spilling a 
portion of its contents; thence those furious transports, which 
disturb their slumbers; and that inquietude, (just punishment 
of their intemperance,) in which their nights are passed. The 
highest reward of their drunkenness is the creation of a mon- 
strous lust, and a pleasure which nature and decency forbid. — 
On the morrow, their breath is still infected with the odor of 
wine ; they experience, as it were, a death of memory , and an 
almost total oblivion of the past. Those, who live after this 
sort, call their conduct the art of making time, and enjoying 
life ; though both the day of their debauch and the subsequent 
day, are equally lost to them. 

In the reign of Tiberius Claudius, about forty yeara ago, it 
became the custom, at. Rome, to drink wine in the morning, 
with empty stomachs, and to take no food till after drinking. 
This was of foreign derivation, and was introduced by certain 
physicians, who wished to commend themselves to public favor, 
by the introduction of some novelty. To drink deep is, by the 
Parthians, considered highly honorable. Among the Greeks, 
Alcibiades has thus distinguished himself. Among the Latins, 
Novellius Torquatus, of Milan, who had been praetor and pro- 
consul, has obtained the surname of ^' TVicongttM," by drinks 
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ingy at one drau^t, three congii of wine"^ in the presence, and 
to the great ast<»iishment of Sie Emperor Tiberius, who, in his 
old age, became cruel and even severe, but, in his youth, was 
much addicted to drinking. It is believed, moreover, that Lu- 
cius Piso obtained from him the prefectship of Rome, for hav- 
ing remained at table two days and two nights in succession, 
with this prince, who had already mounted the throne. It was 
said also, that in nothing did Drusus Csesar more closely re- 
semble his father Tiberius, than in the qiiality of a deep drink- 
er .^ Torquatus, of whom we have spoken above, had no equal 
in his exact observance of the Bacchanal laws; for the art of 
drinking has also its laws. Whatever quantity of wine he 
drank, he never stuttered, nor vomited, nor *##**#. 

The morning found him still at his potations. He swallowed 
a great quantity of wine at one draught, and if a small cup was 
poured out to him, he failed not to demand the remainder. 
Whilst he drank, he never took breath, nor spat; and he nev- 
er left in his glass any heel-taps, which could produce sound, 
when thrown upon the pavement; in which he diligently ob- 
served the rules for the prevention of trick, in drinking. Ter- 
gilla reproached M. F. Cicero, that he drank two congii at a 
single draught; and thatj one day, being intoxicated, he had 
thrown a glass at the head of Marcus Agrippa. In truth, these 
are the works of drunkenness. But, doubtless, Cicero, the 
son, wished to take from Mark Antony, the murderer of his 
father, the palm of drunkenness; for it is well known^ that, 
before him, Antony had been very jealous of the title of a first- 
rate drinker; and even published a treatise on his drunkenness, 
in which he dares to apologize for that vice. But this treatise 
persuades ^ me only that the drunkenness of Antony w^s the 
cause of all the evils, with which he has alSlicted the earth. 
He belched forth this work a short time before the battle of Ac- 
tium, as if to show, that he was already intpxicated with the 
blood of the citizens, and thirsted only the more for it. For 
this necessity accompanies the vice of drunkenness, — ^that drink- 
ing augments thirst. And every one knows the "feon mot^^ of 
the Scythian ambassador, — -that the more the Parthians drank, 
the more they thirsted. ^The Western nations have like- 
wise particular intoxicating drinks. The Gauls and Spaniards 
compose them of grain, steeped in divers manners. The Span- 
iards give them various names, but the materials are the same. 
There is now a method of rendering them susceptible of long 
preservation. Similar drinks are also made in Egypt froYn grain ; 
there is no part of the world, where inebriation is not practis- 

* 8 gallons, 1 quart, 1 pint. 
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ed; for they drink such liquors purcy that is, without diluting 
them like wine. The earth seemed to produce grains for the 
nourishment of man. But, by Hercules! how industrious is 
vice! We hare found a method to make even water intoxicate 
js. Two liquors are furnished by trees , both very pleasant to 
the body of man ^ — wine for inward, and oil for outward applica- 
tion. Oil is, however, the most useful; and men have been 
industrious in their elSbrts to procure it. But they have been 
infinitely more diligent in regard to wine; having invented 
nearly ninety-five cUfiTerent sorts of it, and (on strict examina- 
tion, perhaps double the number might be reckoned,) so very 
few of oU.— P/tn. Jiai. Histy Lib. XIVy Sec. ^; Xematre's JBd., 
Vol. r, page 369. 



B. 



With another modem nation, however, which has been 
thought to resemble the ancient Greeks in character, the anal- 
ogy is still more complete. Thus at all entertainments among 
the French, the ordinary wine is used with a large admixture 
of water, generally in the proportion of one to three, except 
immediately after soup, when it is drunk pure. The finer 
kinds are ciirculated in the intervals between the courses, or 
towards the end of the repast, and hence, are termed vins d' 
entremets; but with particular dishes certain wines are served, 
as Chablais ^th oysters, and Sillery afler roast meat. The 
coup d^avant of wenmUh has been already noticed, as corres- 
ponding with the draught df muslum; and the coup du milieu j 
which consists of some liqueur, '' quod fluentem nauseam coer- 
ceat," may be regarded as identical with the cup of sweet wine 
handed round in the middle of a Grecian feast. With the des- 
sert, the luscious sweet wines are always introduced. — Hender^ 
ton on Wines J Chap, Vlllyp, 127. 
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c. 



Most of the other powerful yegetable poisons, such as henbane, 
hemlock, thorn apple, prussic acid, deadly nightshade, foxglove, 
and poison sumach, have an effect on the animal system, scarce- 
ly to be distinguished from that of morphia and nicotin, or opi- 
um and tobacco. The operation of alcohol is also very similar. 
These poisons produce nausea, vertigo, vomiting, exhilaration 
of the spirits for a time, subsequent stupor, and even total 
insensibility ; and so does alcohol. They impair the organs of 
digestion, and may bring on fatuity, palsy, delirium, or apo- 
plexy; and so may alcohol. These effects, indeed, usually 
follow only in a slight degree from spirit, as it is commonly 
drunk, because the alcohol is so much diluted. Even spirit of 
the first proof contains only about 50 parts of alcohol in 1(X); 
yet seven drams introduced into the stomach of a rabbit, pro- 
duced death in an hour and a quarter, and six drams proved 
fatal to a robust dog, in three hours and a half Nor are the 
cases rare, in which alcohol, thus diluted, has proved almost 
immediately fatal to men. Were the alcohol perfectly pure, or 
undiluted, these effects would be doubly powerfiil. Now all 
the powerful poisons, if mixed with other substances, so as to be 
less concentrated, may be used for a very long time, even habit- 
ually, without seeming to produce any very serious effects. A 
horse may take a dram of arsenic daily, and continue to thrive, 
and a very small quantity seems not to affect a man. In short, 
there is so close a resemblance between the operati9n of alco- 
hol and most of the powerful vegetable poisons^ that td regard 
the latter as poisonous, and not the former, would be highly 
unphilosophical. Accordingly, the best medical writers of the 
present day, do class alcohol among the poisons, as well as 
opium and tobacco. — Hilchcock^a Dyspepsia Forestalled ^ p. 135. 



D. 



It may, perhaps, be worth remarking, that, throughout the 
wide-spread kingdoms of animal and vegetable nature, not a 
particle of alcohol, in any form or combination whatever, has 
been found, as the efiect of a single living process, but that it 
arises only out of the decay, the dissolution, the wreck of or- 
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ganized matter, or of its ever-varied and wonderful productions; 
and is it probable, that the beneficent Author of such a count- 
less multitude of medicinal agents, as exist in the products of 
vital action, would have left to be generated, among the results 
of destructive chemistry, an article essential to the treatment 
of a single disease? — Muzzy- s Prize E»»ayy p. 62. 



E. 



The practice of this church, especially in regard to topics 
of general interest in the community, and those movements 
which will, at intervals, arise and assume a great transient im- 
portance, offers itself next for our consideration. Has this 
practice, a stranger might inquire, been, in any degree, pecu- 
liar? It has, and steadily peculiar. We have been singularly 
conservative in our customs; mistrustful of innovations, jeal- 
ous of our liberty, fond of peace ^ refusing to be influenced by 
any gustiness of the times. We have loved to dwell within 
ourselves, and disliked to implicate our concerns with those of 
other churches, or with any associations of men. These dis- 
positions have, in some sort, characterised our religious socie- 
ty for at least the fiAh part of a century. I found them here, 
and felt in entire accordance with them. We have carried 
them out as yet, through circumstances that have put them to 
a severe test, with a tenaciousness that has doubtless appeared 
to some like indifference, and to others like obstinacy. We 
have been unexcited by surrounding fervors. We have been 
inactive, when the general cry has been. What shall we do 
next? We have thought, with the prophet, that our "strength 
was to sit still," while many were sending for help, from all 
the borders of Egypt. We have been ready to suspect, that 
there might be more motion than progress in what was called 
the march of the age; and that the "running to and fro" 
was more certain, than that "knowledge was increased." 
We have been unwilling to take part, therefore, in enterprises^ 
that have found unbounded favor with a large number of our 
friends. We have supposed, that the exclusive objects of our 
association were to worship our Maker according to our con- 
sciences, and to maintain the sacred decency of Christian 
order. We have, therelS^re, been unwilling to mix up these 
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objects with plans of a different, however important nature. 
'We have been unwilling to take the stand of missionaries or 
propagandists in any shape. We have been unwilling to fbnn 
ourselves into a Bible society, or a temperance, or an educa- 
tion, or a benevolent society; or to appear as any thing else 
than what we are, — a church of Christ, an assembly for social 
worship. We wish to preserve ourselves thus distinct. We 
love to be aloof from the zealous strivings of the day. — Ser- 
mon by the Rev. JV*. L, Frothingham, Boston; Mumve Sf Franr 
cisj 1835. 



F. 



The elder Cato and Corvinusthe orator were topers. — Hor.j 
Uh. in.y od. 21. Cato of Utica spent whole nights in drink- 
ing; and Seneca drank to drunkenness, to relieve the mind of 

tormenting cares. — Archoeol. Gfrac, Vol, //,p. 407. "Hence 

it appears,'' says Archbishop Potter, after innumerable illus- 
trations, " how much the Greeks were addicted to drinking; 
neither were the Romans more free from that vice." — Ibid, 
£ven Seneca, himself, though in the habit of gross occasional 
drunkenness, feelingly deplores over that beastly habit, which 

caused the death of Alexander. — Senec, Eptst^, 83. ^The 

drunkenness of Rome was an untiring theme with the Roman 
satirists, from Catullus to Juvenal; yet such is man's inconsis- 
tency, that they are never weary of pouring forth their praises 
of the means of drunkenness, their Chian, Campanian, Lesbi- 
an, Formian, Falernian, Csecuban, and other wines. — —The 
legislation against drunkenness in certain parts of Greece was 

exceedingly severe. — Archzol, GrcBc, Vol, Ily p. 407. ^Ly- 

curgus decreed that no man should drink, saving to satisfy 
thirst, affirming that all drinking, beyond that measure, debili- 
tated the body and the mind. He also decreed that men should 
return from entertainments, without a torch to show them the 
way; and if gross drunkenness had not been known, no such 

law would have been made. — Xenoph. Uh, de Repub, Lac. 

Solon punished an archon for drunkenness with death. — Lasr-' 

tius Solone. ^Pittacus, the lawgiver of Mitylene, ordained, 

that whoever committed a crime, being drunk, should suffer 

double punishment. — Laertiua Piltaco. Romulus punished 

the use of wine by any woman with death, because it led to 
adultery, which received a like punishment. — Plularchy J^ljtma 
dlAeurg. cowp.—A. Gelly c, 23.— jD. Hal,y Lib, Ily p. 95. 
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Among the Hebrews, drinking was carried to great excess; it 
was continued from evening until morning. Such riotous meet- 
ings were called more recently, in the Greek tongue, x^fiot. — 

Jahn^s Bib. Arch.y sect. 148. ^The Hebrews used wine to 

such an extent, as often to produce drunkenness. — Ihid.y sect. 

144. A strong young man could scarcely carry Nestor's 

drinking cup. The heroical cups of the Greeks became enor- 
mous, and this is ascribed to the increasing fondness for hard 

drinking among them. — Mhen.^ Lib. de vit. contemp. ^After 

supper, drinking cups of a larger size were introduced. — J^neisy 

/, V. 121. Nothing can more fully show how important this 

matter of drinking was accounted by the ancients, than their 
whole system of propinations or health drinkings. — Athetiy lib. 

V. c. 4. At the Lacedaemonian entertainments, every man 

had a cup for himself, which was instantly replenished as soon 
as it was empty, by a watchful attendant. — /6td., Lib. FJ, c. 3. 

^More than three hundred and fifty standing festivals, among 

the Greeks, are enumerated by the author of the Archaeologia. 
Those of Bacchus alone, to use the author's own words, were 

"innumerable." — Arch. Gr. VL c.20. ^Aristotle says, that after 

the vintage, those present thought it ungrateful to the gods not 

to get drunk. — Ethic, ad Michomctch. Lib. 8, c. 9. ^Anachar- 

sis, being entertained by Periander of Corinth, demanded the 
prize for being the first drunk, that being, as he said, the end 

at which all aim in drinking. — Arch. Gr. V. Ily p. 406. ^At 

one of Alexander's drinking matches, at the funeral of Calanus, 
Promachus won the first prize; thirty persons died during this 
extraordinary effort to please the^Mecsenas of drunkards, and 
six more, shortly after, in their tents. — Mieny Lib. X, c. 10. — 
JElian, Far. Hist., Lib. II, c. 41. At Athenian entertain- 
ments, there were officers, called Oq^daXfioi, eyes, who observed 
that every guest drank oflT his "heel-taps," and did his duty.^ 

Cortf. Mien, lAb. IX, c. 6. et 7. ^This species of evidence 

might be easily multiplied beyond the reader's patience. 



G. 



Opinion of Mons. Macquit on Wine. 

"Wine, taken often, to excess," writes Mons. Macquit, 
(Dictionnaire de Chymie, Vol. II, article Wine, page 639,) 
" becomes a true slow poison, the more dangerous, as it is 
more agreeable, and it is almost unexampled, for an habitual 
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drinker of wine ever to be corrected. But if we observe more 
closely the effects of wine on men in general , we shall see that 
there are, in this respect, very great differences, which depend 
on the differences of their cpnstitutions and temperaments. 

There are some who drink wine habitually, even undiluted, 
and in a considerable quantity, without perceiving any sensible 
inccmvenience from it, and without its. occasioning them any 
malady, or appearing to shorten their days: but many others 
destroy their health entirely, and abridge their lives, by the 
habitual use of a small quantity of wine, even mingled with 
water. Though it ivould fee, in all cases y very prudent y and much 
more safcyfor every body to take usually but very little j this becomes 
indispensably necessary to those, whose temperament does not 
naturally accommodate itself to this drink. As the ill effects, 
and the maladies, produced by a too great use of wine, are 
gradual and insensible in their progress, mani/ persons, and par> 
ticularly men, who although otherwise sufficiently sober, and at- 
tentive to their health, are all their days deceived with regard to 
this article, take habitually more wine than is good for their 
temperament, and gradually and imperceptibly ruin their health. 
It is then important to indicate the symptoms by which we may 
see that wine is contrary, or becomes contrary to those* who 
use it, in order that they may be on their guard. An individ- 
ual may be assured, that this liquor is injurious, when, after 
having taken a moderate quantity of it, the breath assumes a 
vinous odor; when it occasions some disagreeable risings, and 
slight head-aches; when, after a greater quantity than usual, 
it produces stupidity, nausea, and intoxication; finally, when 
this intoxication is sombre, irritable, quarrelsome, and carried 
to anger, or to fury. Woe to him in whom wine produces 
these effects, and who, nevertheless, contracts the habit ot 
drinking a certain quantity, and persists in it, and this is but too 
common; for this habit is very strong. These imprudent and 
unfortunate men never fail to perish miserably, by languor, and 
of a premature death; that is to say, towards the age of fifty 
years and over. Their most common malady is that of obstruc- 
tions in the liver, the glands of the mesentery, and the other 
viscera of the lower stomach ; these obstructions occasion al- 
most always an incurable dropsy. Those who digest wine well, 
do not experience, or experience in a much less sensible man- 
ner, the symptoms of which we have just spoken; their intoxi- 
cation is lively, garrulous, and joyful; they rarely perish by 
the obstructions and dropsy, of which we have just spoken; 
but, nevertheless, wine is the more dangerous to them, because, 
experiencing only its apparently good and agreeable effects, 
they are yet more liable than others to give themselves up to it, 
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and to contract the habit of excess in it: the wine drinkers of 
this second kind live usually a little longer than those of the 
£rst; but it is extremely rare that their constitution does not 
begin to be impaired before the age of sixty; and the inherit- 
ance of their old age, (when they attain to it,) is either a cruel 
gout, or palsy, stupidity, and imbecility, and often all these 
accumulated evils together. It is very evident, beyond the ne- 
cessity of confirmation, that the use of brandy^ ratafia^ and 
other spirituods liquors, is yet infinitely more pernicious than 
that of wine itself." 

We subjoin the following extracts from the Pennsylvania 
State Temperance Society's Report for 1831 : — 

'^ It is a common error to suppose that the inhabitants of vine 
countries are temperate, because they drink wine. They are 
simply less intemperate than their northern neighbors in Eu- 
rope, and the inhabitants of the United States, because they 
dnnk, more generally, a less intoxicating liquor. They are 
not so much in the enjoyment of a positive blessing, as subject 
to a bearable evil. Were we to estimate the proportion which 
they, who, leading an active and laborious life in the open air, 
take light wines without inconvenience, bear to those who, in 
the artifices and restrictions of civilized life, are in states ot 
alternate morbid excitement and languor, and whose functions 
are seldom so nicely adjusted, as to allow with impunity, and 
without suffering, the stimulation communicated by wine, and 
the increase of disease, or greater predisposition to it in con- 
sequence, we greatly fear, that the last would be found in a 
large majority. But waving the arguments from analogies, we 
can appeal directly to facts, to show that wine drinking, even 
under what have been commonly thought the most favorable 
circumstances, is attended with all the misfortunes, differing 
only in degree, which are acknowledged to be brought on by 
the use of ardent spirit. 

** A French physician of reputation, who wrote on hysterical 
and hypochondriacal maladies, those which are so often su}>- 
posed to require the cheering influence of wine and analogous 
liquors, cautions invalids against the use of such, and declares 
emphatically that nature and common sense both clearly point 
out water as the only fitting drink. But, from opinions, let us 
pass on to practice, and see how far the former are confirmed 
or contradicted by the effects of the latter. 

"Peale, in his * Notes on Italy,' gives the following sketch 
of a modern Roman tavern, about on a level with an English 
al« or pot^^house, in character and appearance, and, as it would 
l^ipear^ not a whit a more moral or healthy resort. 
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^^ <The Romans are certainly a sober people; but the lowejr 
classes, though they are not afflicted by Irish, Scotch, or Amer- 
ican whiskey, Holland gin, or English porter, yet often indulge 
to excess in the cheap wine of the country. Every body drinks 
wine, and to offer water to a beggar would be an insult. It is 
only used occasionally, with lemons, in hot weather. At a late 
hour in the evening, in many streets, may be heard the noise 
of Bacchanalian merriment, proceeding from some deep cav- 
ernous chamber, which, seen by lamp-light, shows nothing but 
coarse-plastered walls, a greasy brick pavement, and benches 
and tables, around which, in the absence of all other comforts, 
the most miserable enjoy their principal or only meal of the 
day, and freely circulate the bottle, as a social bond. Besides, 
on holidays, die wine shops are frequented by groups of men 
and women, who sometimes exhibit around the door, a noisy 
and licentious crowd. But wine is not always deemed sufficient, 
and those, who are disposed to take a walk about sunrise, may 
every day see persons with little baskets of o^tm vt/ce, which is 
swallowed by artificers, between their beds and their work- 
shops.' 

'^ An official return of the number of insane at a celebrated 
institution (Charenton,) near Paris, and of the causes of the 
disease of its inmates, places the influence of wine on the 
health in a new and rather startling point of view. It appears, 
then, that out of 256 persons received into that hospital, insane 
from physical causes, during the years 1826, 7 and 8, si:^y- 
four, or one fourth of the entire number, had become so from 
the abuse of wine {ahus du wn.-) Of these, there were twelve 
females. On taking the whole number of men insane, as well 
from physical as from moral causes, we find that one fiflh were 
so from excess in drinking wine. It is not difficult to infer, from 
such data, the extent of injury to health and morals, following 
the free and habitual use of wines, by the population of a coun- 
try in which they are made, and in which they are imagined to 
be light and pure." 



H. 



" Mr. Mowbray, who cannot be suspected of any prejudices 
against public brewers, makes an enumeration of articles mixed 
up in malt liquors. 

" < The articles of adulteration used in the public brewery 
have been occasionally noted in these pages: the following is a 
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atunmary 'Or collection of the chief of them:— common salt, 
bay salt, salt of tartar, sugar, honey, treacle, linseed, cassia, 
hartshorn shavings, essentia binoy Tsugar boiled to a thick syrup,) 
capsicum, ginger, coloring, (boiled sugar,) coriander seed, 
sundries, (a composition by th.e brewers' druggists,) grains of 
paradise, green copperas, slacked lime, tobaccd, cocculus in- 
dicus, opium, and nyx vomica. The detection of these articles 
has arisen from various prosecutions.' 

'' Here we find enumerated some of the inost active drugs, 
true poisons, unless prescribed professionally, with great dis- 
cernment. Such are cocculus indicuSy optum, and tittx vomica. 
Nor are these all : from other sources we learn, that belladon- 
na, or deadly nightshade, cherry-laurel, and henbane, have 
entered into the composition of porter, — ^^ England's boasted 
beverage.' 

'^ ^ Various substitutes for, or assistants to, the hops,' accor- 
ding to Mowbray, * wormwood, sweet flag, (calamus aromcUicuSy) 
hoarhound, green broom, marsh trefoil, buckbean, socotrine 
aloes, quassia, the Indian bitter bean.' 

" We may well imagine the baleful extent to which the art 
of brewing is carried in England, when we 'learn, on the au- 
thority of a patriotic nobleman, (Lord Teynham,) that at the 
present moment there is a less consumption of malt, by two 
thirds, than there was in 1773. 

/' After adducing these and other facts, bearing on this sub- 
ject, and adverting to the act by which the beer trade was laid 
open, Mowbray makes the following remarks : — 

'' 'Thus a most unwholesome and sickening composition bev- 
erage is preferred by a discerning and tasteful public, to gen- 
uine and salubrious ale, which no common brewer is encouraged 
or expected to manufacture. The retail brewers, under the 
new act, to the extent that I have tasted their commodity, ap- 
pear to use no noxious ingredients in their ale; salt and sugar, 
with ginger, perhaps, being their only aids. Their intermedi- 
ate beer is pleasant and wholesome. But it is asserted, this 
new scheme is already on the decline. The newspapers ot 
1828 reported the culture, in Battersea-fields, of two acres of 
the lolium temulentumy bearded darnel, supposed to be for the 
use of the brewers, perhaps as a cheaper substitute for the In- 
dian berry. Darnel has a stupefying, inebriating, and most 
dangerous property. 

" * Having last year purchased a small quantity of cele- 
brated Scotch ale^ as a specimen, I accidentally drank from the 
bottom of a bottle, which had been nearly emptied the prece- 
ding day. Almost immediately, I felt vertiginous symptoms, 
afterwards nauseay and obstruction in the stomach. These 
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symptoms continued some time, and I was about ta chew some 
rhubarb, when much eructation, and drinking a small quantity 
of water relieved me. Doubtless my safety is attributable to 
the small quantity of the doctor which I swallowed. This beer 
was finely brewed, alive, with a fine head, but it heated and 
annoyed the stomach, and palled the appetite; in short, it was 
quite the antipodes to the genuine and generous extract of malt 
and hops, for which, unfortunately, the great and paramount 
majority have no partiality.' 

^^ If it be asked whether, supposing the demand for malt 
liquors to become great in the United States, we should acquire 
the same morbid taste, and become victims to the frauds of 
brewers, as the British people have so long been, the answer 
is ready. Our lovers of malt liquor prize highly English por- 
ter. With such a beginning, — so strong a stimulus to the pal- 
ate, — where would our people end, but in drinking distilled 
spirits; realizing what a celebrated medical writer"^ says, imme- 
diately afler speaking of water as our best drink, that, * in civ- 
ilized society, stimulants are accumulated, and tempt us by the 
temporary pleasure which they communicate ; and, when saiiated 
by one kindy we too often have recourse to another j until, at Ic^t, 
health he injured or destroyed.* 

" To give medical evidence to show the number and alarm- 
ing nature of diseases, which follow the excessive use, or even 
regular full allowance, as it is sometimes called, of malt liquors, 
would be to adduce nearly all the names of any weight and res- 
pectability in the profession. Gout, rheumatism, diseases 6f 
the kidneys, obesity, (a dropsy of fat,) asthma, diseases of the 
heart, dropsy of the chest, apoplexy, and palsy, preceded even 
by a stupefaction of the faculties of the mind, are among the 
prominent bodily ills of those who drink freely and habitually 
of malt liquors." — Report of Pennsylvania State Temperance So- 
ciety, 1831, p. 51. 



I. 



" Ceci rapelle ce qu'on raconte du fameux Chymiste Para- 
celse: Jusqu'a Page de vingt-cinq ans (^crit I'Auteur de sa 
vie) il ne but que de Peau; mais lorsqu'il eut pris du gout pour 
le vin, il ne garda plus aucune mesure Toutesles personnes, 
de quelque etat qu'elles fussent, lui 6toient indifferentes, pour- 

* John Armstrong, M. D. 
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vu qu' elles eossent la m^me passion que lui. II se trouToit 
souveot avec des gens du peuple, et ne les quittoit qu' apr^s 
avoir pass^ une partie de la auit k boire avec eux. Lorsque, 
retir^ chez lui, il avoit dormi quelques heures, U se levoit eo 
ittne, prenoit son ^p^e, et poussoit (encore mal 6veiU4 sans 
doute) des bottes contre la muraille. Apr^s qu' il avoit ainsi 
alarm^ tout le voi'sinage, il appelait son Secr^taure, qui avoit 
peine k se garantir de ses fiireurs; et lorsqu' il 6toit nn peu 
tranquille, il lui ^c^it ks ouvrages qu' il a compost." 

This reminds ns of the account of the famous chemist, Par- 
acelsus* Till the age of twenty-five, 8a3rs his biographer, he 
drank only water. But when he contracted a taste for wine, he 
no longer observed any limits. He was of^en with the lowest 
of the people, and never left them till he had spent part of the 
night in drinking with them. Having returned home, and slept 
some hours, he arose from his bed, and, half awake, seized his 
sword, and made thrusts, in a great fary^ at the walls. AAer 
thus disturbing the neighborhood, when somewhat composed, 
he called his secretary, who had, with difficulty, defended him- 
self from his fury, and dictated to him his works. — JVbte on PH- 
ny; QuaH. Ed, Pari*, 1772. Vol F,p. 263. 



J. 



^^ Drunkenness appears to be, in some measure, hereditary. 
We frequently see it descending from parents to children. 
This may, undoubtedly, oflen arise from bad example and imi- 
tation; but there can be little question, that, in many instances, 
at least, it exists as a family predisposition." — McfiTish'a Jinat.y 
p. 16. 

^ Apndix, K. 

K. 



*'I OWN myself a friend to the laying down of rules to ourselves 
of this sort, and rigidly abiding by them. They may be ex- 
claimed against as stiff; but they are often salutary. Indefinite 
resolutions of abstemiousness are apt to yield to extraordinary 
occasions; and extraordinary occasions to occur perpetually 
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Whereas, the stricter the rule is, the more tenacious we grow 
of it; and many a man will abstain, rather than break his rule, 
who would not easily be brought to exercise the same mortifi- 
cation, from higher motives. Not to mentiony that, when our 
rule is once known, we are provided with an answer to every 
importunity. There is a difference, no doubt, l)ctween convi- 
vial intemperance, and that solitary sottishness, which waits 
neither for company nor invitation.^ ' But iSie one, I am afraid, 
commonly ends in the other; and this last in the basest degra- 
dation to which the faculties and dignity of human nature can 
be reduced." — Paley's Moral PhUo8,j Book IV, Ch, 2. 

It is a remarkable fact, that a society was organized, in 1808, 
m the town of M oreau. State of New York, recognizing the 
principle of total abstinence i]X)m ardent spirits, and adopting 
a pledge, which society prefixed the preceding passage to its 
pnnted constitution. ' 



L. 



Instances of persons seized of a sudden with severe fits 
of the gout, at the celebrating of the feasts of Bacchus, we 
know, were very common, after a liberal indulgence, and as 
the custom was, revelling and debauching till midnight. Ocy- 
pus had no sooner laid himself down, drenched in liquor, and 
his belly well stuffed with meat, |)ut he waked in a sudden and 
unexpected fit. — Lucian, Vol, III, p. 670. 

Of all drinks, water is the least flatulent, because the unelas- 
tic air lodged in it cannot be extricated by the heat of the body 
so as to become elastic. But the most flatulent of all drinks 
are those taken in the act of fermentation ; as, for example, the 
ale, which is close shut up in very strong bottles, and flies out 
with the greatest force upon opening them; for, by an impru- 
dent use of them, the most severe colic, iliac passion, and chol- 
era morbus, frequently ensue. — Van Swieten's Commentaries , 
Vol, VI, p. 93. 

Miserable is the condition of those who daily indulge them- 
selves in these liquors, (fermented,) for a fatal necessity then 
follows, of repeating them; and, at length, almost the whole 
system of their vital and animal actions depends upon a repeti- 
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tion of their drinking. For paleness, and sinking in or loose- 
ness of their cheeks^ with trembling hands beset with large 
blood yessels, oblige them to drink again, even without inyita* 
tion. I hayOi with great pity, seen a young man, who, being 
about to get out of bed in a morning, trembled, and had very 
troublesome palpitations of the heart, being hardly able to 
move any limb, much less put on his clothes, until he had taken 
a few ounces of brandy. If thm unhappy person attempted at 
any time, from great necessity, to oppose this custom, he fell 
into faintings, and was obliged to use it, even against his will. 
Thus, at length, his limbs being contracted with great dryness, 
he miserably perished, in the flower of his age, after leading a 
nost calamitous life.— i6ui., Vol. F, p. 323. 
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PftOTiDKNCB, July T> 1898. 

p. M. Sargent, Esq. 

Dear Sir — The undersigQied have thfi pleasure of communicating to 

you a copy of the ^solutions of the Committee of the Friends of Tempe. 

ranee for the celebration of the Anniversary of our National Independence, 

on the 4th instant, expressing their thanks fbr your very excellent, appropri, 

ate, and interesting Address delivered on that occasion, and requesting a copy 

pf the same for publication. IVith i^n earnest desire that you will comply 

with this request, 

We remain. 

Yours, very respectftdly, 

JOSIAH WHITAKER, 
S. S. WARDWELL, 
THOMAS DAVIS, 
Committee for requfsting a copy of the 4ddre9i, 



Boston, July 10, 1838. 
Gentlemen, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 7th, 
communicating a vote, passed at a ipeeting of the friends of Temperance, in 
the city of Providence, on Friday, July 6, 1838. 

If in their opinion, gentlemen, and in your own, the cause of Tempe. 
ranee may derive the smallest additipnal support from a publication of the 
Address, delivered by me on the 4th instant, I most cheerfully acquiesce, 
The manuscript shall be transmitted, in such manner as you may direct, at 
any time after the 15th current, affording me the leisure moments of theap 
few days, for revision. 

I remain, gentlemen, very truly and respectfblly. 

Your friend and servant, 

I,. M. SARGENT, 

JOSIAH WhITAKER, 

S. S. Wardwell, 
Thomas Davis, Es<)uires, 



ADDRE^SS. 



To^DAir another link is added to the chain, which cott' 
hects the present and thd past — another milestone is 
erected in the path of time. The last of that band of 
patriots, who signed the declaf'ation of our national inde- 
pendence, is gathered to his fathers. The friend of Wash- 
ington, the friend of liberty, he who, by |)lanting his foot 
once more upon the soil of his adopted country, could 
gather around him the living remnant of his compatriots 
in arms, and brighten the recollection of the dead — the 
beloved, the lamented Lafayette, is no more upon the 
fearth. His ashes belong to his native land — his imper- 
ishable glory to the world. A few years shall pass away, 
and not one living witness shall remain, to tell, with 
honest pride, of the part he bore, during those memora- 
ble days, which are said to have tried the souls of men. 
That white-haired old man, who, to-day, will gather his 
grandchildren about his kiiee, and, for the hundreth 
time, repeat the tireless tale of Lexington or Concord, 
Yorktown or Saratoga, shall ere long descend into the 
grave. What numbers have already lain down to slum- 
ber in their robes of glory ! How feeble the remnant, 
which yet walks upon the earth ! When the last of these 
hoary heads shall have departed, and nothing but tra- 
dition shall remain, may the story be transmitted, front 
age to age, to a people, brave, generous, and just, firmly 
attached to the constitution and the laws, and living in 
the love of country and the fear of God. 



The present is a day of unfading recollections. Think 
not, that I would check the patriot's joy, when I ask one 
honest tear from twelve millions of freemen, for two mil- 
lions of slaves ! So much for Africa ; and how much for 
ourselves ! I inquire, my respected fellow-countrymen, 
are there no slaves but the degraded African, in this 
happy land ? What means this mighty moral revolution 
of the world, in which the wise and the good, of all 
classes and of every profession, are so earnestly engaged ? 
What is this novel declaration of independence, already 
subscribed by millions of the citizens of these United 
States ? We are gathered here, upon the invitation of 
those, whose high and holy design is the emanc^>atioti 
of man — not from those chains and fetters, with which a 
tyrant binds down hi& involuntary slaves- but from chains 
and fetters of man's own imposing upon himself; beneath 
whose oppressive weight he writhes, and groans, and 
grovels in the very dust of the earth, a self-made slave, 
bowing before the unrelenting tyranny of his own un- 
natural appetites and passions. In full contemplation 
of such miserable vassalage as this, well and truly may 
we say to the most favored nation of the earth, in the 
language of St. Paul, " would to God, ye were not only 
almost but altogether such as we are, saying these 
bonds." 

Events of more than ordinary interest become entitled, 
by the common consent of mankind, to marks of distinc- 
tion in the kalendar. The wheel of time turns not the 
tithe of a hair upon its axis, without bringing to light the 
anniversary of some interesting event, to a nation or to 
an individual, of sorrow or of joy. These recurrences of 
corresponding periods demand a token of commemoration, 
in some form or other, from those, who are immediately 
interested in their annual return. 

How various, and even opposite, in their character, 
the modes adopted by different nations of the earth, for 
the celebration of their jubilees of liberty ! The jubilee 



of the Hebrews, which continued down to the period o( 
the Babylonish captivity, and which was celebrated at 
the expiration of every fiftieth year, was marked by the 
emancipation of slaves ; all slaves became freemen. 

The jubilee of the Romans, which was of annual oc- 
currence, commencing about the middle of December, 
was also marked by the temporary emancipation of slaves. 
All slaves, during the continuance of the Saturnalia, 
were placed upon a footing of perfect equality with their 
masters. 

The jubiiee of our own country, which is commemora- 
ted upon the return of this glorious anniversary, has 
been very commonly celebrated in a different manner. 
Slaves have not become freemen, but freemen have be- 
come slaves. By a species of political refinement, they 
have stupified their senses, and bartered their birthrights 
for the drunkard's fetters of shame. How many patriots 
upon this grand national jubilee, sacred to freedom, 
have entered, body and spirit, into the most degrading, 
voluntary bondage ! How many have lulled their big 
hearts to slumber, overflowing with unutterable devotion 
to their beloved country, who, alas ! have arisen, on the 
morrow, with a painful conviction, that it was nothing 
but the rum ! Thank God, the fashion of these things 
passeth away. 

What, I ask you, my fellow-countrymen, are the ap- 
propriate means for the celebration of such a festival as 
this ? Shall we pour libations, and put the goblet to our 
lips ? Can it be necessary, for a christian and a patriot, 
to illustrate his love of rational liberty, by such means as 
these ? Be it so then. Let us fill to the brim — but with 
the pure and wholesome beverage of God's appointment. 
Let us pledge one another and the world, that inebriat- 
ing poison shall never mingle with our draught from the 
cradle to the grave. We are fathers — we will lean upon 
our children in the winter of life, when our joints are stiff 
and our hairs are gray ; but never for support from the 



dramselter's door. We are mothers— W6 will not et^ 
change our gains for the head-ache and the heart-ache^ 
pouring into our stomachs the source of unnatural and 
unnecessary heat, while our children are starving for 
bread or shiverii^' with cold. We are husbands, we 
are wives — we will never partake of that accursed 
beverage, whicR^ttrns home into an hell, whose only 
outlet is the grave. We are children — ^we will not bring 
misery and shame upon those gray hairs, which we are 
commanded to honor. We are citizens — the public bur- 
den shall never be increased, by the addition of out 
names to the catalogue of inebriated paupers. We arc 
immortal creatures, fashioned in the image of our Makei' 
— we will not grovel on the ground, nor bite the dust ; but 
we will walk erect with our faces toward heaven. We 
are christians — ^we will never, by partaking of the par- 
alizing draught, incur the tremendous hazard of b^ng 
summoned, drunk, into the presence of an indigAnnt 
God. 

We cannot more profitably devote the time allotted to 
lis, upon the present occasion, than by a contemplatioa 
of those principles, which have gathered millions of our 
fellow-countrymen together, upon one broad ground of 
practical philanthropy. They have thrown asid6 the dis- 
criminating badges of their sectarian and political opin- 
ions ; and, by laboring, shoulder to shoulder, in the cause 
of God and of humanity, they have learned a little of thc^ 
high and holy mystery of loving one another. 

That great moral movement of the present age, th^' 
temperance reform, in its operation and effects, is not 
mores directly connected with domestic repose than with 
national concord. Whoever will carefully elamine the 
history of those states and empires, which are now no 
more, will be forcibly impressed with the conviction, tbat 
the means of inebriation, by stimulating the baser paHN 
sions of our nature, have sapped the foundations of those 
states and empires, and accelerated their ultimate decay.- 



When the Almighty had resolved to inflict the severest 
jcurse upon Jerusalem, that curse was an universal, na- 
tional drunkenness. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
prophet was directed, as a prefiguration of the impending 
calamity, to inform the inhabitants of that ill-fated city, 
not that ardent spirit should abound, for the black art of 
distillation was unknown, but that ^^a^^wy bottle^' should 
" be filled with wine." It is not possible to convey this 
image so forcibly in any language, as in the graphic 
phraseology of holy writ. ^^Thus saith the Lord God 
of Israel, every bottle shall be filled with wine ; and 
they shall say unto thee, do we not certainly know that 
every bottle shall be filled with wine ? Then shalt thou 
say unto them, thus saith the Lord, I will fiU all the in- 
habitants of this land, even the kings that sit upon Da^ 
vid's throne, and the priests, and the prophets, and all 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, with drunkenness, and I 
will dash them one against another, the fathers and the 
sons together, saith the Lord : I will not pity, nor spare, 
nor have mercy, but utterly destroy them." 

If the record of the past be the record of our shame, it 
may appear to an ordinary observer, that the perusal of 
that record can be productive neither of pleasure nor of 
profit to any human being. The abstract contemplation 
of intemperance, as it existed in our country, some five* 
3Bmd-twenty years ago, can be productive of no more ad- 
vantage than a visit to soma vast oharnel4iouse of hu- 
man corruption,^ excltisively devoted to the victims of 
squallid poverty, and the pi^petrators of all imaginable 
crime. In truth, the illustration is the reality itself — 
Man, however, is surprisingly oblivious of perils past ; 
and the occasional exhibition of the scenes and the cir- 
cumstances of his jeopardy, while it serves to perpetuate 
a sense of gratitude to the author of his preservation, 
stimulates the cautious princii^e within him, and obvious- 
ly tends to prevent a recurrence of similar eyil. It may, 
therefore, be no unprofitable occupation to exhumate tj^is 
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half-buried Juggernaut, and, revolting as the task may 
iappear, to commence a post mortem examination. We 
shall thereby become enabled more perfectly to appreci- 
ate the charact^ of that loathsome idol, at whose awful 
shrine we have worshipped with our lips, so devoutly and 
so long. 

Time was distributed, by the ancients, into four grand 
divisions, designated by them, as the ages of iron and 
brass, silver and gold. A few hundred years, including 
the period, through which we are passing, as we devout- 
ly trust, to a more auspicious era, may hereafter be de- 
nominated, with singular propriety, the age of rum and 
of ruin. 

A fair and ample development of the operation and 
effects of intoxicating drinks, upon the conduct, character, 
and happiness of the human family, during this memora- 
ble age, would present an extraordinary panorama for 
the contemplation of rational man. It would be impossi- 
ble for a spectator, with a feeling heart and a ready per- 
ception of the ridiculous, to linger long over such a va- 
riegated picture of real life, made up, as it ever has 
been, of fantastic lights and melancholy shadows, with- 
out an exhibition of the conflicting emotions of his soul, 
in smiles or tears, as the preposterous or the pathetic 
prevailed. At one moment, he may behold the miser, 
inebriated beyond all doubt, at the charge of some hos- 
pitable neighbor, his shrivelled heart suddenly expanding 
with a feeling of unwonted benevolence ; his tongue un- 
able to utter his beneficent designs for his fellow-creature 
on the morrow ; he lays his head upon his pillow, and 
his philanthropy evaporates with the fumes. The eye 
of the spectator is now arrested by the gallant soldier. 
He has dismissed the little band of Spartans, whom it is 
his fortune to command. He has just returned from the 
late carousal, the feast of reason and the flow of soul. — 
He staggers to his apartment, and sustaining his limbs by 
the bureau or the bedpost, takes a last look of his mar- 



tial figuce m the glafis. No^faiog^ obatijucte hi^i p^ttii tp 
glory but ait uQprofitaMe>po^Ge. Notbiog iS) wanti|:)g t^ijiA 
a feir ocoasiiHi^ a field like Austedit^ ot Marengo. E(e 
throws himself upon, hiscouoh, andmutt^iiVgi^e^ d?armfiq, 
the last words of the dying Napoleo]x^;h0 dreams hiip^elf 
an emperor ; and wakes upon th^ morrow, with a heayy 
heart and an aching head, to grasp, not thie swoird of eix^- 
pire, but the implements of some humble profession.—: 
Sadly contrasted with this frivolous, exhibition, m sm obr 
scure corner of the pieture, is the heart-brokea wi^P^vf,. 
She has just now returned to her nuserable dwelling, 
having committed to the grave the ren^ins of an unpif^f^ 
itable drunkard^ — the remains, of one who had pro^iis^e^} 
before God, to love and to cheifish, and to whom she hs^ 
given her worldly goods and ii devoted heart — h^ him 
squandered the one, and hrokea the other. She ^)ing^^ 
her tears with those of an only soa. He is of t^der 
years, but those, who cannot support themselves ia a 
moment of affliction, may yet sustain one another. Sk^ 
reclines her throbbing head upon the yet slender stay 
and staff of her declining years. The stripling seems aji* 
ready conscious of his new responsibility. He supports 
his weeping parent and wipes the tears from her eyes. 
No earthly pleasure remains to this fond mother, but to 
pineh and spare, for the education of this hope of her old 
age. With what emotions of pride she sends him forth 
in the morning ! With how much joy she listens to the 
whistle or the shout, the cheering signal of his return at 
night ! How entirely has she identified her happiness 
on earth with the prosperity of this, her only child! 
There is surely nothing presumptuous in her plans for 
the future ; they are bounded by the humble hope, that 
her boy may rise into manhood, with the fear of God be- 
fore his eyes — that he may be virtuous and happy in 
some humble sphere. What shall blast her hopes, if heav- 
en vouchsafe to spare ? — Man — merciless man — who lives 
by the death of his lH>other, and whose unchristian traf* 
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fie is in broken eonstitutions and broken hearts ! The 
miserable father has already paid the terrible penalty of 
his improvidence and folly. His last farthing lies in the 
dramH9eller's till, and he, himself, in the drunkard's grave. 
No sign, no token of impending rain escaped the practised 
eye of the destroyer. He noted well the increasing fre- 
quency of the tippler's demands from day to day. It did 
not escape his attention, that the wretched victim no lon- 
ger resorted to his shop, at extraordinary hours; that he no 
longer cautiously reconnoitred the interior, — and entered 
half ashamed, with the timid circumspection of a novice , 
that he no longer sought a flimsy apology for his habit^ 
in the weakness of his stomach or the coldness of the 
morning. The stammering speech, the staggering step^ 
the bloated face, the bloodshot eye, the ragged garb, the 
crownless hat, the worn-out shoe — are not these marks 
of degradation and of ruin intelligible to the prime min- 
ister of mischief ? Will the rumseller pretend that he 
does not recognize his handiwork ? Was not the bare- 
footed boy, who came upon a winter's morning for his 
father's rum, and who begged, with tears in his eyes, for 
a morsel of bread, the herald of consummated misery ? 
Was not the account of wretchedness sufficiently closed> 
with one family at least, when the victim, himself, wait- 
ing for a private opportunity,^ offered, in pawn for a jug 
of rum, some petty articles, which he had manifestly 
stolen from his wife, or the Sabbath appard of an only 
son ? — Such was the career of the father. The next in 
order was the elder son. He commenced a moderate 
drinker, and he died a sot. He crossed the same thresh- 
old, which his wretched parent had passed so often, on 
his journey to the drunkard's grave ; as the tenant of the 
Alps rebuilds his dwelling upon the very spot, where the 
avalanche had buried the dwelling of his father. But 
one remained, in the beautiful language of holy writ> 
"the only son of his mother, and she was a widow." 
By the same stages, over the same railroad to ruin, under 
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the guidance of the same experienced engineer, the last 
hope of the forlorn is conducted to his end, through the 
paths of corruption and of shame. This is no figment of 
the brain — no fancy piece — these are the lineaments of 
real life. 

But it is time for the spectator of refined sensibility to 
withdraw from the contemplation of our panorama. Let 
its place it, ia a proper light, before the cool headed, care- 
ful calculator, the political economist ; who, though he 
may have no relish for the arts, is eminently qualified to 
judge of truth and proportion. He beholds a numerous 
body of men busily engaged in making drunkards, venders 
of death and desolation, by the cargo, the hogshead, or 
the glass. One and all, the importer and the distiller, who 
roll in their chariots, and the petty retailer and common 
victualler, who carry on their deplorable occupation in 
dens above ground and caverns beneath, one and all, 
these men repel, with indignation, the charge preferred 
against theni ; and profess to see nothing in their employ- 
ment, unchristian or immoral. Yet nothing is more sure, 
than that a vast proportion of all the paupers in our land 
become the miserable creatures that they are, through 
the agency of those who vend intoxicating liquor. By a 
report, recently prepared by the secretary of the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, it appears, that, in the year 
1837, 14,099 paupers were relieved in the several towns ; 
and, of this number, 7690 became paupers, by reason of 
intemperance in themselves or others. I have heard one 
of the most distinguished citizens of Massachusetts, the 
late Samuel Dexter, declare, that, if he had the amount 
annually expended for the support of drunken paupers, 
in these United States, he would pay the expenses of the 
general and state governments, and be as rich in a few 
years, with the surplus, as the nabob of Arcot. When 
these drunkards are made, they are supported at the 
common charge ; and hundreds of thousands, who ut- 
terly abstain from the use and the traffic, are taxed for the 
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mippbrt of these wretched victiins of the impbrter, the 
distiller, and the r^tail^r, who are the recipiieiits of all 
the profits ; while a large proportion of all these prime 
ministers of mischief are men of no visible estate, andac- 
cordingly escape from the burthen of supporting the 
drunkards they have made. This, continues thc^liti- 
cal economist, is not all. With a rapidly inc^reasing pop- 
ulation, far exceeding, by immigration, th^ natural ratio, 
it is our duty to economize the means for the support of 
htunan life. Instead of this, by converting the v^cta- 
ble products of the earth, in enormous^ quiantities, into a 
bewildering poison, for the most worthless portion of 
mankind, we literally takeaway the children's bread and 
give it to the dogs. The grocer and others, who sell a 
variety of artides, beside intoxicating liquor^ are strange- 
ly blind in their calculation of profit and loss. Upon^ the 
first proposal to apply steam, instead of horse power,' ikp- 
on the railway between London and Margate, the horse 
proprietors petitiofled Parliament against the measure. 
Nevertheless, steam power was applied; and, to their 
astonishment, the horse proprietors had more employ- 
ment for their horses than before, in the conveyance of 
m^n and merchandize from various lateral points to the 
several railway depots. That very condition of things, 
which is now deprecated by the grocer as a terrible evil, 
will infallibly prove a source of positive pecuniary pro&t. 
Let us illustrate this wholesome doctrine. The hus- 
bandman is the customer of the village store for his farm- 
ing and domestic utensils ; for his sugar, coffee, and tea ; 
for no small portion of the apparel of himself, his wife, 
and his children ; and for a variety of articles beside. 
From being a moderate drinker he becomes an unthrifty 
husbandman ; he neglects his farm, and soon ceases to be 
a customer for those articles, which are necessary for his 
nominal occupation. He becomes regardless of his wife, 
and family, and of his own personal appearance; his ill 
fated companion patches and repatches the ragged gar- 



mdnts of her little^dhildfen and'her own. He is tno lon- 
ger a etistomer forsueh articles ^as are needful (bordieir 
Nclothlng. 'Ei^e long he' ceases toltakei anjnpleasurein the 
bosom of his family ; he ha&now no relish for the scanty 
»meal,i partaken in silence and sorrow, and savored with 
the bitter tears of a heartless and disappointed woman. 
He no longer provides for his household. He is no lon- 
ger ^a customej for any thing but rum. This career of 
infamy is frequently accomplished, within the compass 
of a single year. If the captivating glass had not been 
) presented to this unhappy man, in all human probability, 
he would have ' continued a profitable customer for very 
many years. His orphan children would not have turned 
their eyes upon the dramseller, as the destroyer of their 
father — his miserable partner w;ould not have gone up 
with her cry against him, before the throne of an offend- 
ed God. 

The, patriot looks upon the picture, and trembles for 
ther institutions of his country. ' In the employtnent of in- 
taxicating liquor, he perceives the same originating source 
of diss^ntion and revolt, which caused the Huigacious Ma- 
homet to fdrge a decree from Heaven for the abolition of 
wine iroim the Atlantic to the Ganges. In the estimation 
of the patriot, the>diffusionof alcoholic liquor through the 
iand, is precisely equivalent to sowing the wind, with a 
reasonable prospect of reaping the v^hirl wind. Who ever 
^iEird of a cold' water mob, or a cold water rebellion ? 

The quiet Man, who has nothing to solicit at the polls ; 
^ho aspires to no office from the humblest in the village 
to the highest in the land, surveys with sorrow those 
bands of inebriated men and boys, who reel forth from 
the tavern or the grog-shop, to violate those laws of na- 
ture, which have provided the shades of night for the re- 
pose of man. 

The humane and learned judge, after twenty years' 
axperience upon the bench, looks down upon the con- 
demned, who expect their fate in dungeons and in chains. 
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and affirms, in the words of Sir Matthew Hale, of all these 
perpetrators of murders, robberies, burglaries, and every 
variety of crime, four-fifths can trace their miserable end 
to the use of intoxicating liquor. 

The careful calculator of cause and effect, while he 
surveys the domestic wretchedness, which the picture 
exhibits, will adopt the language of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, or the late lamented Mr. Wirt, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral of the United States, and affirm, that nine-tenths of it 
all spring from intemperance alone. 

The voyager — the commercial man, in the miscarriage 
of his plans, the shipwreck of his vessels, the loss of his 
property, and the sacrifice of his dearest friends, will fire- 
quently discover the cause, in the intemperance of his 
agents, as in the case of the Rothsay Castle, the Ben 
Sherrod, and the Home. 

The philanthropist — the moral man, behold the scene 
with a mixture of pity and disgust. They see before them 
the brutal husband, the apostate father, under the stim- 
ulus of cider or beer — I refer to cases of actual occur- 
rence in our country— cutting down, with a single stroke 
of his axe, the wife of his bosom and the child clinging at 
her breast ; the son beating out the brains of %n aged 
father ; the inebriated wife, sustained by her paramour, 
plunging the dagger to the hilt, in her husband's heart. 

The time may arrive, by the blessing of Almighty Grod, 
when the history of such cruel realities as these, will re- 
pose upon the shelves of future generations, with their 
volumes of legendary tales. Enormous, even at the pre- 
sent day, is the mass of corruption that remains ; yet the 
rivers of purifying water have not passed in vain through 
the Augean stables of a polluted world.' The very atmo- 
sphere appears to have lost a portion of its loathsome ef- 
fluvia. In certain favored sections of our country, a 
drunkard would attract as much of the public attention, 
at the present day, as a stranger of distinction. The vis- 
iter, morning, noon, or night, is no longer pressed, by 
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the universal bond of social intercourse, to take a little 
rum. Rum, the drunkard's ratsbane, the very thing that 
killed him, is now rarely exhibited at his funeral, within 
six feet of the coffin. The relatives and neighbors of the 
defunct are no longer expected, as a part of the funeral 
service, to swallow a little of the poison, which notori- 
ously destroyed their departed friend. Such, however, 
was the general usage, some five and twenty years ago. 
Some five and twenty years ago, nothing was accounted 
so essential to the completion of all contracts, however 
insignificant in their character, as a little rum. A sorry 
horse could not change his owner without a little rum. 
Some five and twenty years ago, neither the sailor nor 
the soldier could exhibit the spirit of a man, until he was 
reduced tcthe condition of a brute ; and the glory of vic- 
tory might have been ascribed, with evident propriety, 
to the distiller. Some five and twenty years ago, bread, 
with the poor man, was of secondary importance ; meat 
was a luxury, reserved for the Sabbath ; rum was the 
great necessary of life. The very sight of his shivering 
children reminded him of the propriety of putting a little 
rum into his own stomach. Upon a journey, some five 
and twenty years ago, whenever the brute drank a little 
water, the man drank a little rum. The imperishable 
soul distinguishes immortal man from the beast that per- 
ishes ; but bone and muscle, blood vessels and nerves 
are common to both ; both are sensible of pain and fa- 
tigue. What an amusing spectacle is here — an athletic 
man pouring half a pint of rum into his stomach, to ena- 
ble him to sit upright upon the back of a sorry horse, 
that drinks nothing but water ! Five and twenty years 
ago, the good man could not go to mill without a little 
rum ; the good wife could not hang on her kettle without 
a little rum. The physician, five and twenty years ago, 
prescribed a little rum to his patient ; and he took a little 
rum himself. Even the holy man, five and twenty years 
ago, thought he could preach a little better if he took a 
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little rum ; and the congregation thought thej^ co&ld beab 
a little better, if they did the very same thing. Five and 
twenty years ago, upon our holidays, festivals, and* 
thanksgivings, there were not a few, who ate and drank 
until those who were not ready to sleep were ready to- 
fight. Upon such occasions, parents scolded their child- 
ren, husbands wrangled with their wives. Some of our 
worthy ancestors gave the sugar at the bottom of their 
glasses to their little children, before they could speak, 
and mothers drawled out their lullabies, under the sopo- 
rific influence of sugar and gin, and sang themselvesi ta 
sleep instead of their babies. Five and twenty yeeurs ago, 
the influence of intoxicating drink, in accomplishing the 
degradation of man, was, by no means, confined to the 
humbler walks of life. The cobbler was drunk: upon hi» 
stall — the king was drunk upon his throne — lawyers, 
physicians, and clergymen, were occasionally found in 
the ranks of intemperate men ; comforting and sustain- 
ing one another, by the force of reciprocal example ; and 
furnishing a plea of justification to multitudes of common 
drunkards in a lower grade. Five and twenty years ago, 
the notorious drunkenness of a judge in the after part of 
the day^ produced an abolition of the afternoon sessions 
of the court. A short time before the new arrangement, 
an eminent barrister presented a motion to the judge ; it 
was unfortunately in the afternoon ; the court roorn^ was 
crowded ; the judge hiccupped, but was utterly unable 
to reply ; the barrister repeated the motion ; the judge 
hiccupped again ; when the learned counsellor, in a fe- 
licitous manner, peculiarly his own, turned round to the 
multitude, and exclaimed, ^' I am astonished that any 
man will pay a dollar to go to the theatre, when he can 
come here for nothing." In the year 1^12, when the 
first movements were made, in this holy enterprise, in 
Massachusetts, a senator of that commonwealth, who 
was also a minister of the gospel, excited the merriment 
of some and the disgust of others^ by advocating the 
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oauere of temperance, in a public assembly, he being no- 
toriously a man of grossly intemperate habits, andimder 
the influence of intoxicating liquor at the time. Of the 
fact which I am about to relate, I speak of my own per- 
sonal knowledge. In the year 1820, 1 saw a truly great 
and venerable man, then about eighty years of age, go- 
ing from dram shop to dram shop in the village where he 
resided, earnestly requesting the proprietors to sell no 
ardent spirit to his son, who was then chief justice of the 
court of common pleas, and a notorious drunkard. Five 
and twenty years ago, there was no crime in the deca- 
logue nor out of it, which was not the obvious and fre- 
quent result of the use of intoxicating liquor. Why not 
go on, from the cradle to the grave, in the same reckless 
career of intemperance and crime, of poverty and dis- 
ease, of drunken delirium and untimely death, ? Because, 
my friends and fellow-countrymen, we must not — ^we 
ought not — we dare not. 

Five and twenty years ago, the example of the learned, 
the opulent, the reverend, and the grave, perfectly coin- 
ciding with the appetite of man in a humbler sphere, was 
extensively followed — until drunkenness, like a deluge, 
bearing along upon its waters of strife, the broken hearts 
and broken hopes of fathers and mothers, the shattered 
relics of domestic repose, the fallen dignity of man, the 
prostrate victims of all misery, insanity and crime, abso- 
lutely threatened the annihilation of our civil, political, 
and religious institutions. 

Eminent statesmen, civilians, and divines began to com- 
municate their fears to one another. I heard the dis- 
tinguished man, to whom I have already alluded, the 
Honorable Samuel Dexter, of Messaohusetts, the first 
president of the first temperance society in New England 
— I heard him remark, nearly thirty years ago, while con- 
templating the drunken riots upon Boston common, ^^The 
institutions of a country cannot be permanently safe, 
where three things exist, tumultuous assemblies, crafty 
3 
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demagogaes, and the means of drunkenness." Ere long 
men began to combine for the suppression of this many 
headed monster. So imperfeot were the conceptions of 
the pioneers in this admirable work, that the very first 
society, organized in the year 1813, — contemplated no- 
thing like total abstinence, even from ardent spirits, nor 
did they adopt a pledge. They composed a society of 
temperate drinkers, pledged to nothing. Such were the 
days of small things. Statistical information has been so 
profusely scattered over the remotest hamlets of our land, 
that it would be a superfluous task to exhibit a detailed 
account of the spread of this glorious reformation. It has 
bestridden the ocean and the land like a colossus. It has 
found a resting place in every comer of the habitable 
world. When the principle of total abstinence from ar- 
dent spirit alone began to be applied extensively, its in- 
sufficiency for crying occasions of a sufiering world was 
readily perceived. 

The friends of temperance in Great Britain, for exam- 
ple, disposed, as they were, to recognize and embrace the 
principle of association and the pledge, exclaimed at once, 
that we had sent them an imperfect doctrine. What 
beneficial influence, said they, can a pledge of abstinence 
from ardent spirit be expected to exert over the beer 
drunkards of England ? We cannot question the wisdom 
of this interrogatory, when connected with the fact, re- 
.peatedly affirmed in the public journals, that two thirds 
of all the drunkenness of the realm are produced by fer- 
mented liquors. We are perfectly aware of the existence 
and of the splendor of the gin-palaces in London and 
elsewhere ; yet the poor man's ruin, so frequently 
achieved with us, in the dram'shop^ is there very common- 
ly accomplished, in the ak-house. The beer consumed in 
that country is, in quantity, enormous. We ofier a sin- 
gle illustration of this fact and of the wonderful extension 
of the brewing business, during the last fifty years. 
Thrale, the brewer, died in 1781. Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
one of the executors of his will, sold the brewery for 
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£ 135,000 sterling, nearly $600)000. It paid, at that 
time, an annual revenue to the crown, £S0,000 sterling or 
about $ 90,000. Mark the progress of this individual es- 
tablishment. It is now the largest in the world. Its 
buildings cover ten acres of ground, and the machinery- 
includes two steam engines. The store cellars contain 
126 vats, varying in their contents from 4000 to 600 bar- 
rels. About 160 horses are employed in carrying beer 
to different parts of London. The quantity brewed in 
1826, was 380,180 barrels ; upon which a duty of 10 shil- 
lings the barrel was paid, revenue to the crown, equal 
to £ 180,090 sterling, or about $800,000 duty, in a single 
year, from a single brewery. 

As the great and obvious end of this majestic enter- 
prise is the prevention of drunkenness and all that mis- 
ery which follows in its train, the means adopted should 
be coextensive with the end proposed. Drunkenness 
has existed upon the earth, as a personal, domestic, and 
national curse, ever since the means of drunkenness were 
first discovered ; and, of course, for ages before the con- 
trivance of distilled spirit. The gross drunkenness of 
Noah, of Lot, of Belshazzar, of the primitive Corinthian 
disciples around the table of their Lord, the drunkenness 
of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the drunkenness of 
Greece, the drunkenness of Rome, whose history maybe 
found, scattered profusely over the pages of ancient wri- 
ters — all this drunkenness was produced by fermented 
liquors, and principally by a species of unenforced wine, 
which, to the palate of a modern bon vivantj an accom- 
plished connoiseur in wines, at the present day, would 
appear altogether flat, stale, and unprofitable. Yet we 
have never heard of any more disgusting results, from 
the free employment of New-England rum, than we find 
recorded in the holy volume, as having been produced, 
in the families of the patriarchs, by the use of this pure 
juice of the grape. Man's constitutional temperament 
remains unaltered. He is composed of the very same 
materials, of which Noah was composed ; his physiolo- 
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gical arrangement/of bones, muscles, blood-vessels, brain, 
and nerves, is precisely the same. We must therefore 
conclude, that the same means, which produced drunk- 
enness of old, will produce drunkenness at the present 
day. 

The most common exhibitions of drunkenness are 
among the poor, the miserable, the desperate. With such 
the cheapest inebriant, and the most effectual in its ope- 
ration, is in the greatest demand. A vast proportion of 
all drunkenness has been attributed accordingly, and with 
perfect justice, to the employment of distilled spirit. Let 
us, by the aid of the Temperance Society, abolish the use 
of distilled spirit — what will be the result? The very 
same which has been produced in other countries, by 
the operation of excise. A heavy duty on gin drives the 
tippler to beer or some cheaper inebriant ; and, while it 
diminishes the traffic in one of the means of drunkenness, 
increases the traffic in others. Cupidity will cater for 
the vitiated appetites of mankind. If distilled spirit were 
abolished from the earth, men would apply themselves, 
with incredible activity, to the preparation of vineyards, 
wherever the soil and climate would permit ; to the plant- 
ing of orchards, and to the cultivation of hops and malt* 

If we must necessarily infer from the record of the past, 
that drunkenness and its deplorable effects are matters 
inseparable from the social state, it is of high importance 
that we should carefully consider the effect of abolishing 
the use of distilled spirit from the world. There is a very 
surprising difference in the physical effects of different in- 
toxicating liquors upon the animal machine. No two in- 
ebriants produce precisely the same effects ; and, between 
the effects of distilled spirit and fermented liquor, the dif- 
ference is strongly marked. In one particular they all 
agree ; alcohol is present in them all. " Malt liquors,*' 
says Dr. McNish, in his Anatomy of Drunkenness, " act 
in two ways upon the body, partly by the alcohol they 
contain, and partly by the narcotic principle. Persons 
addicted to malt liquors increase enormously in bulk. — ; 



They become loaded with fat ; the chin gets double or 
triple ; the eye prominent ; and the whole face bloated and 
stupid. Their circulation is clogged. During sleep the 
breathing is stertorous. Every thing indicates an excess 
of blood. In seven cases out of ten, malt liquor drunk- 
ards die of apoplexy or palsy ; if they escape these, 
swelled liver or dropsy carries them off. The effects of 
malt liquors on the body, if not so immediately rapid as 
those of ardent spirit, are more stupifying, more lasting, 
and less easily removed. Both wine and malt liquors 
have a greater tendency to swell the body than ardent 
spirits. They form blood with greater rapidity. The 
most dreadful effects upon the whole, are brought on by 
ardent spirits, but drunkenness from malt liquors is most 
speedily fatal. The former break down the body by de- 
grees ; the latter operate by some instantaneous apo- 
plexy or rapid inflammation." Such are the opinions of 
Dr. McNish. 

The accoimt, furnished by Dr. Hewitt, of the wine 
drunkenness of France, by no means encourages us to 
expect the slightest advantage, should we relinquish dis- 
tilled spirit, as the means of drunkenness, and resort to 
the juice of the grape. 

The abolition of ardent spirit alone, would probably be 
as ineffectual for the prevention of drunkenness, as the 
abolition of one particular kind of weapon for the preven- 
tion of murder. There is no crime, which has ever beeij 
committed, under the influence of ardent spirit, which has 
not been committed under the stimulus of wine, cider, or 
beer. It is obvious, that mankind will fasten upon one 
intoxicating liquor after another, until the plain good 
sense of the people shall have tabooed them all. Is it the 
part of wisdom to institute as many reformations as there 
are inebriating drinks ? Is it not the more judicious 
course^ in this holy warfare, to make our lines co-exten- 
sive, at once, with the lines of our adversaries ? If we 
should not rate highly that warrior's discretion, who 
went forth with his helmet alone, and, being wounded, 
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returned for his breast-plate, neglecting the employment 
of each part of his armor, until actual suffering had taught 
him the value of a perfect panoply— without a moment's 
hesitation or delay, let us put on the whole armor of a 
cold water man. 

The habit of drinking is not likely to confine itself to 
one species of intoxicating liquor. As that habit con- 
tinues, the sensibility of the palate becomes less, while the 
appetite becomes greater. He, who, for years, had con- 
fined himself to the use of family beer, and who, for the 
production of the accustomed stimulus, had been obliged 
to lay a constantly increasing tax upon the elastic powers 
of his stomach ; is delighted to realize a relief from this 
painful necessity, in the superior activity and power of 
porter or wine. From these, in process of time, he turns 
away, lor the very same reason as before, to more active 
inebriants. What, though trouble be about his path and 
about his bed — the false god is at his elbow, not in the 
form of a stone image, but of a stone jug, and he has no- 
thing to do, but to fall down and worship with his lips. 

The practical effects of this glorious reformation are 
apparent in every hamlet of our land. The seed ali'eady 
scattered upon our hills and vallies, has sprung up and 
borne fruit, beyond the highest hopes of the husbandman. 
Among the very first fruits of the harvest, we are per- 
mitted to gather an inestimable blessing, in the improve- 
ment of our reasoning powers ; we can reason more clear- 
ly and more calmly with our neighbor, and we can yield 
a more patient attention to the arguments of our fellow- 
men. The benefits resulting from the reformation, have 
fallen hitherto chiefly among the poorer classes of man- 
kind. Occasionally the opulent and the fashionable^ by 
pledging themselves to abstain from a beverage, which 
they seldom or never partake, have given the sanction 
of their names, at least, to this noble enterprise. It is 
quite desirable, that they should now commence a re- 
formation, on their own account, by the abandonment of 
all other inebriating liquots. They c£dl upon the poor 
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man, not only not to be drunk with ardent spirit, but to 
surrender it entirely. Wine, a more costly beverage, is 
beyond the poor man's grasp. In calling therefore upon 
him, for the sacrifice of his cheap and vulgar inebriant, 
they require of him the resignation of every intoxicating 
liquor within his reach, at the present time. May he not, 
with equal propriety, demand of the rich man, not only 
not to be drunk with wine, but to relinquish it entirely ? 
Will the rich man say, that its employment is not injuri- 
ous to him ? How untrue such an averment as this ! 
It impairs the exercise of his reasoning powers. It di- 
minishes the benevolence of his heart, though, for a time, 
it may stimulate this very principle, and produce a cer- 
tain amount of morbid, theoretical philanthropy, which 
commonly evaporates with the fumes. It rouses into 
unprofitable action all that is contentious in the nature 
of man. It prepares its votary, in a manner peculiar to 
itself, for the perpetration of crime. It elevates the 
creature ; it depresses the Creator. Thus the drinker of 
fermented {iquors, though he may have turned indig- 
nantly away from one false god, is an idolater still. 

How magnificent the march of this glorious reforma- 
tion ! How continually its path has been brightened by 
the smiles of hope and the tears of joy ! Wives have re- 
gained their husbands. Orphans have found their fa- 
thers. I wOl invite you to ascend with me that lofty 
eminence, whither the friends of this noble enterprise 
have carried the banners of temperance and peace. I 
will ask you, from that elevated pinnacle, to cast your 
admiring gaze, far and wide, over the ocean and the land. 
Behold more than two thousand temperance barks, cut- 
ting their way through the wilderness of waters, and 
catching the breezes of Heaven in every corner of the 
world ! Within their wooden walls they hold the sons, 
the brothers, tiie fathers, the husbands of some, perhaps, 
who are gathered here. Those hearts of oak have 
placed their reliance, under the guardianship of him who 
ruleth the sea, upon their natural energies ;alone. I ask 
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you, my friends, to carry your thoughts far away from 
the scene before you, and, by the powers of imagination, 
place yourselves, for an instant, by the side of those who 
are dearest to your hearts, upon the rolling ocean. I ap- 
peal to the brother, the playmate of whose infancy, is 
now buffeting the storms of some distant clime ; to the 
widowed mother, whose only son is now turning his 
thoughts homeward and upon her, as he walks the silent 
deck, upon his watch by night ; to that aged father, who 
looks for the return of some long expected child ; to the 
wife, who sighs from the depths of her heart, as she rocks 
the bairn in its cradle, and listens to the howling storm ; 
to the maid betrothed, who sends aloft to the mariner's 
God her prayers and her sighs for the sailor boy — I ask 
you all, to tell me, if you can, the value of that additional 
feeling of security, which you now enjoy, in the conscious- 
ness that your dearest friends have abandoned their false 
gods, and left them behind ; that they no longer, in a 
moment of peril, when their security depends upon their 
utmost vigilance, fly for oblivion to a stupifylng poison ; 
reeling unconsciously from life to death, and coming 
drunk, before the throne of an ofiended God ! From the 
eminence, on which you stand, look down upon the moral 
resurrection of the world. As the genius of temperance 
moves onward from hamlet to hamlet, from clime to 
clime, what countless thousands arise from their volun- 
tary graves ! The tenderly beloved, the long lost child, 
dead and buried in his trespasses and sins, shakes olBTthe 
bandages of a moral death, and returns, at last, to the 
trembling arms of an aged father. Children, whose early 
experience in human misery has instructed them to fly 
from the walking corpses of their apostate parents, among 
the first fruits of this blessed reformation, are permitted 
to gather a harvest of returning kindness and penitential 
sorrow. The rejoicing wife bathes her shivering babes 
in a flood of happy tears, as the delightful music of the 
axe or the hammer teaches her once more to hope for 
better days ; or the reforming husband,,.«fter years of 
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slothful iaattention to hie family, returns to his little ones 
at last, with bread, that they may eat apd live* 

Such inestimable benefits as these have proved insuf- 
ficient to secure this christian enterprise from the sneers 
and reproaches of mankind. Let us summarily examine 
the various objections, which have been opposed to the 
temperance reform. It has been said to be a sectarian 
thing ; Paul therefore must submit to be drowned, rather 
than be rescued from the water by the hands of Apollos ! 
Among all the denominations of christians, there cannot 
be found a single sect, which has not afforded its support 
to the temperance reform ; we must therefore admit the 
assertion to be sufficiently proved, that the reformation 
is a sectarian thing. 

It is said to have been gotten up by tlie orthodox. 
After a careful examination, we are satisfied of the truth 
of this charge ; for christians of all denominations are 
perfectly orthodox in their elSTorts to exterminate the 
curse of intemperance from the earth. 

It has been asserted, that the temperance reform is a 
political thing. Neither can this accusation be denied. 
The friends of temperance do not believe, that anti-tem- 
perance men can safely be trusted to make laws, to govern 
a commonwealth, or to administer a town's afiairs. There- 
fore, without any fear but the fear of God before their 
eyes, they will oppose the election of such candidates at 
the polls. Shall they be restrained from the conscien- 
tious exercise of their right of suffrage, and vote for men 
who will uphold that use and traflic, which we believe to 
be morally wrong, lest they bring down upon the friends 
of temperance the imputation of political design ? Who 
are they, to whom the idea of making the cause of tem- 
perance a political thing is so very alarming ? Are they 
the friends of peace, of order, of religion, and of law ? 
Not so. They are either anti-temperance men, in spirit 
and in grain, or that more embarrassing class of doubters, 
and drivellers, and halters between two opinions ; men, 
who are more fearful of their own shadows, than of the 
4 
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intelligible coinmandments of God, or the simple dictates 
of humanity and common sense. The rum maker, the 
rum seller, and the rum drinker, with whom rum has al- 
ways been the great master key to unlock the hearts of 
men upon election days, shake with rage and alarm, at 
the bare idea of insisting upon temperance, as a qualifi- 
cation, in any candidate for public office. Yet there is no 
novelty in this. " The habit of using ardent spirit by 
men in public office," said Thomas Jefferson, " has occa- 
sioned more injury to the public service, and more trouble 
to me, than any other circumstance which has occurred, 
in the internal concerns of the country, during my ad- 
ministration ; and, were I to commence my administra- 
tion again, the first question I would ask, with regard to 
every candidate for public office, should be — is he addict- 
ed to the use of ardent spirit ?" The temperance reform, 
we are therefore constrained to admit, is a political thing* 

The friends of temperance have been charged with a 
design to unite the church and the state. We cannot 
deny the truth of this accusation. Religion, pure and 
undefiled, can never so extensively prevail in a state, 
where intemperance is a direct and unavoidable conse- 
quence of unchristian legislation, for the protection of the 
traffic in rum. With such a state the church of Christ 
must ever stand at variance. By the removal of this 
hideous traffic in broken hopes, broken hearts, and broken 
constitutions, the friends of temperance are certainly de- 
sirous of uniting the church and the state in the bonds 
of peace. 

It has been gravely and frequently asserted, that the 
friends and advocates of the reformation intend to take 
away the liberties of the people. Such is undoubtedly 
the fact ; the liberties of the people are in imminent dan- 
ger of being taken away — the liberty of getting drunk ; 
the liberty of whipping and persecuting their wives ; the 
liberty of murdering their children ; the liberty of plung- 
ing themselves and their families into poverty and shame ^ 
the liberty of perpetrating every crime in the decalogue 
and out of it ; the liberty of wallowing in the mire ; the 
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liberty of occupying, by turns, treadmills and penitentia- 
ries, county jails, state prisons and lunatic asylums ; and 
the precious liberty, at last, of lying down in the drunk- 
ard's grave or hanging upon wires in the anatomist's hall. 
Such are those inestimable liberties of the people, which 
are in danger of being taken away. 

There are other objections to the temperance reform, 
equally unsound, but which are entitled to be examined 
in a graver temper, simply because they have proceeded 
from men in high official stations. " How comes it,'' 
say the friends of alcohol, "that this darling of our 
hearts, which we have esteemed^ good creature of God, 
should not have been discovered to be the grievous curse, 
which you affirm it to be, by the wise and good of former 
ages ? Why were not combinations formed, and volumes 
written for its abolition, before the present era of the 
world?" This inquiry is manifestly predicated upon an 
absurd presumption, that the powers of human intelli- 
gence and the moral perceptions of mankind were as per- 
fect in the beginning of the world, as they are at the 
present day, guided by the lamp of science ; chastened 
and sustained by the religious principle ; and surrounded 
by the accumulated wisdom of many generations. With 
equal propriety, we may inquire, why were there no 
railways in Egypt ? Why were not locomotive engines 
manufactured by Tubal Cain ? With equal wisdom we 
may refuse to credit the fact, that the blood circulates 
in our bodies, because that fact was hidden from man- 
kind ibr nearly fourteen hundred years of the Christian 
era. 

The most extraordinary declaration, which has come 
to our knowledge, in opposition to the temperance re- 
form, has proceeded from the lips of a bishop of our own 
country, whose peculiar sentiments no other bishop has 
ventured to endorse. He has affirmed, that " the success 
of the temperance society will be the triumph of infidel- 
ity." This highly sublimated doctrine is, at first, alto- 
gether unintelligible. Our understanding of the matter 
is this; more than eighteen hundred years ago the gospel 
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was delivered to mankind for the reformation of the 
world ; nevertheless drunkenness luis continued upon the 
earth to the present daj'. Now, if temperance societies 
should be suffered to accomplish that, which the gospel 
has not been able to accomplish, the infidel will exclaim, 
the power of man is greater than the power of the gos- 
pel. Nothing is more easy than a dissection of this mis- 
erable sophistry. The holy volume contains nothing ad- 
verse to the formation of societies, for the accomplish- 
ment of those ends and aims, which the gospel is intend* 
ed to promote. It is the very influence of that blessed 
gospel, which has brought mankind to associate in this 
labor of philanthropy ; and the success of the temperance 
society will be the triumph of the gospel, which has 
taught us to go forward, with one spirit, for the fulfil- 
ment of its high and holy commands. 

There can be little difference of opinion, among those 
friends of the reformation, who have gravely considered 
this interesting subject, in regard to the means, which it 
is our duty to employ, for its accomplishment. Of course, 
we are authorised to employ no other than moral means. 
It is fortunate for the cause, that we have not exhausted 
our entire stock of moral means, though we have em- 
ployed moral suasion, for many years, and frequently in 
vain. Laws for the prevention of pauperism and crime, 
are moral means. Wherever moral suasion is likely to 
prevail, kind appeals to the feelings and the reason of 
mankind, are the only legitimate means to be employed. 
But there are numerous examples of the utter insufficien- 
of moral suasion. It would be as practicable to stop the. 
career of the Mississippi, with a bulrush, as to turn .cer- 
tain dealers in death and destruction, by the hogshead 
and the gill, from their odious traffic, through the gentle 
agency of moral suasion. I will illustrate my opinion by 
one or two familiar examples. An industrious blacksmith 
called on me to inquire if nothing could be done to put an 
end to the evils of intemperance. I replied, that much 
had been done^ in the diffusion of light and love, through 
the press, and by public lectures and discussions. '^ No- 
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thing has been done,^^ replied tliia poor man, '^ for me and 
mine. My wife will not sign a pledge, nor read a tract, 
nor listen to a lecture ; bnt, in defiance of all my exer- 
tions, she will get dmnk. She has pawned my tools, and 
even her children's clothe^ for rum. It is not often," con- 
tinued he, " that I indulge myself with fresh meat, for 1 
am a poor man with a large family ; but a few days since, 
I sent home a joint, by mj eldest boy, for dinner. Not 
long before the dinner hour, the lad came running to the 
shop to inform me, that his mother had sold the meat., 
and bonght a jng of rum. I felt disheartened ; and, leav- 
ing my work unfinished, threw off my apron, and went 
home. I glanced in at my door ; and, having ascertained 
that iny wife had obtained her liquor at the usual place, 
I went directly to the shop. It was kept by a church 
member. In the presence of several customers, I told 
him, that he had been engaged for twelve months past, 
in turning my home into an heil, and had weli nigh per- 
fected the work. I begged him to grant me one favor, 
assuring him that it should be the last I would ever ask 
of him — to step over to my humble dweUing, and look 
upon my wife, drunk upon the floor, and listen, for a 
short time only, to the cries of my starving children. 
This rumselling professor of religion put his hand upon 
my shoulder, and turned me out of his shop dooR" How 
entirely preposterous, my frjenda, to talk of moral suasion 
, in cases like these ! Once more. In the month of March, 
of the present year, I called upon a deacon in the city of 
Boston, from whom I had purchased grain for several 
years. I inquired, if he continued to sell ardent spirit. 
He replied that he did sell a little. I told him, that I 
should no longer be his customer for grain, unless he 
abandoned his traffic in spirit. As the amount I had paid 
him annually was very considerable, he naturally ex- 
pressed his regret at losing so good a customer. " I only 
sell a little," said he. " It is ofno consequence, deacon," 
I replied, "whether you sell little or much. It is a scan- 
dal to the cause of religion, that you are engaged in this 
frightful traffic. Vou have confessed to me, that your 
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own clergyman has disapproved of your conduct ; and I 
hoped, that, when Simon Johnson died, you would have 
given up this odious business." " Why, sir," said the 
deacon, '' I do not know that it was ever proved that 
Johnson had his liqour at my store." "No, deacon, it 
never was proved judicially. Johnson, returning to Rox- 
bury from Boston, with a heavily loaded team, bought a 
bottle of gin at your shop, made free use of the liquor, 
and became drunk. Within a few rods of my own door, 
in attempting to jump upon the tongue of his wagon, he 
fell over, and was crushed beneath the wheels. The 
next day he died in the poor-house. About an hour be- 
fore his decease, he was asked, where he obtained his 
liquor, and he replied, that he obtained it at your store, 
deacon. We have no other proof of this fact, than his 
dying declaration. I trust you will forsake this heart- 
sickening employment. I will call, in a few days, for your 
decision, and I assure you, that I had rather have ten 
common rumsellers than one deacon engaged in this traf- 
fic." After three days, I called upon this rumseller again. 
He came forth to meet me with an uncommon cheerful- 
ness of manner. " Well, deacon," said I, " have you de- 
cided upon your course ?" " I have made up my mind, 
sir," he replied, ''to give that up." "I am rejoiced to 
hear it," said I. " Oh, sir," he exclaimed, suddenly in- 
terrupting me — "not the traffic, but my office in the 
church." 

There is a large body of men in the community, who 
are ever ready to admit that temperance is a very good 
thing, so long as they are permitted to grow rich by sell- 
ing the means of drunkenness. So long as moral suasion 
is the only remedy proposed, they are contented to pre- 
serve the consideration of the friends of temperance, by a 
civil carriage, and the good will of their own customers, 
by selling them as much liquor as they are willing to pur- 
chase. No sooner is it proposed to legislate for the per- 
manent establisment of this very good thing, than we are 
deafened by their clamors against the proposal ; and from 
all quarters we hear the cry of church and state, and the 
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liberties of the people. The monks and scribes of France 
in the sixteenth century, could not deny that the bible 
was a very good thing ; but, when they could no longer 
obtain six hundred crowns for a manuscript copy, because 
Faust demanded but thirty, they very naturally com- 
bined against the didUsion of this very good thing. The 
cry, at that time, was not church and state, but Faiisl 
and the Devil. 

The attitude adopted by the dramseller, upon such oc- 
casions, peaembles the conduct of a man, armed with a 
small sword, who advances to take the life of an old-I'ash- 
ioned New England farmer, who has no other weapon 
than his flail. After many ineffectual eiTorts to turn his 
adversary from his purpose, by moral suasion, he raises 
the flail in his defence. Although the first or second blow 
may not be effectual, the swordsman perceives, that he 
himself must infallibly be vanquished at last. He then 
stands upon his guard, and exclaims, "your life, my friend, 
I admit, is a very good thing, and I am entirely satisfied 
that you have a right to defend it by moral suasion, but 
you have no right to attempt its preservation in this ex- 
traordinary manner. 1 call upon you, by all the laws of 
honor, to defend yourself like a gentleman. You have 
no right to oppose my attempts to murder you, and your 
wife, and your children, by raising against me such an 
inhuman and barbarous instrument as a flail." 

It has been attempted by tliose who are opposed to 
the prevention of intemperance, by penal enactment, to 
reduce such legislation to the footing of a sumptuary law; 
and to alarm the people with the idea of legislative in- 
terference in relation to their food and raiment. Sump- 
tuary laws, which have existed under every form of 
government, refer exclusively to the cost of living — to 
expenditure; and, in the opinion of Montesquieu, are par- 
ticularly appropriate to democracies- Intoxicaiing liquor, 
it is true, is an article of drink, and its abolition from the 
community would manifestly tend to economy, to thrift. 
So far there is a resemblance between a law for the 
abolition of the means of drunkennccis and a sumptuary 
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law. As the employment of intoxicating liquor is promo' 
tive of crimes of every description, a law, prohibitory of 
the means of drunkenness, is not, designedly, a sumptu- 
ary law, but an act of high moral legislation, for the pre- 
vention of all that infinite variety of crime, so universally 
produced under the stimulus of intoxicating liquor. 

I have made no ordinary trial of your patience. Re- 
inoiiiber, 1 beseech you, my friends and fellow-laborers 
in this holy cause, remember the condition of your ulti- 
mate success — " if ye faint not." Put your hands to the 
work. Invoke the assistance of heaven in your prayers; 
but forget not to put your shoulders to the wheel. As 
certainly as falscliood and truth must ever be twain, 
sooner or later, the God of justice and of mercy will give 
you the victory. The inebriating draught shall no lon- 
ger be found upon the earth, for its products shall no 
longer be converted into poison for man. Summer and 
winter, seed time and harvest shall pass away, and no 
child of Adam shall descend any more into the drunk- 
ard's grave. The child shall no longer be guided to de- 
struction, by the example of its intemperate father. 
The wife shall no longer wait, and watch, and weep, 
for the return of a drunken husband, at the midnight 
hour, stirring the embers of a scanty fire, and rocking 
the cradle, which contains the bone of his bone, and the 
fiesh of his flesh. Children shall no longer fly in terror 
iVom their inebriated parents. The baser passions in 
man's nature, no longer excited by the stimulus of intox- 
icating liquor, he shall come under the government of 
reason; man shall regain the dominion over himself; 
religion shall resume her station in the soul. These 
flood gates of ruin shall be closed forever. The bitter 
waters of strife, which, for ages, have deluged and deso- 
lated the earth, shall be dried up at their fountain heads. 
The sun shall shine with a brighter splendor ; and the 
broad midway moon, as she sails athwart the sky, shall 
difl'use her milder light over a temperate world. 
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